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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


. Capitalism has become a brajce on human progress, and 
the continuation of the reckless policy of imperialism, which 
has already brought about two world wars, constitutes thc 
major danger to the peace-loving nations. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution has opened the 
eyes of the nations to the fact that the age of Capitalism is 
drawmg to a close and that reliable roads have been opened 
to universal peace and the great progress of the nations. The 
feverish efforts of the imperialists, under whom the ground, 
is giving way, will not save Capitalism from its approaching 
doom. 

We are living in an age in which all roads lead to Com¬ 
munism. 

—T 7 . M. Molotov on the occasion of the Thirtieth 
Anniversary of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution, held in Moscow, November 1947. 

The experience of the past thirty years of the world’s 
history brings home to both students and critics one outstand¬ 
ing fact, namely the building up of the gigantic edifice of the 
Soviet Union. Throughout these thirty long years, many and 
various theories have appeared to explain this phenomenal 
growth of a new civilisation. Based on a completely differ¬ 
ent social system, the Soviet structure has created miracles 
as it were: all the norms of the Capitalist Civilisation have 
been found to be incapable in judging the strength and great¬ 
ness of the Soviet society. 

Outside the Soviet Union, a powerful propaganda mhchi- 
ncry has always tried to keep the millions ignorant about this 
mighty experiment in human society, for, the masters of the 
Capitalist world have very correctly realised that any know¬ 
ledge of a system where social exploitation is eliminated would 



be dangerous to their own security. But the logic of history 
could not be long suppressed, and in course of years through 
the persistent efforts of honest intellectuals and the revolu¬ 
tionary movements of the toiling humanity, the knowledge of 
the Soviet Union, its objectives, its structure, its running, 
have all become the property of the world’s millions. 
Particularly during the period of the last World War, the 
maguificieut performance of the Soviet peoples in defending 
their own civilisation not only won the admiration of the 
entire world but led to greater quest about the source of the 
Soviet strength. 

It is with a view to help in that very task that we are 
bringing out this handbook on the Soviet Union. Dealing 
with different aspects of Soviet life, the chapters are written 
in clear, simple and popular style by well-known Soviet 
writers. Practically all of them continue upto the stage of 
the war period. The post-war developments of the U.S.S.R. 
constitute a volume by itself, but it is hoped that a clear 
study of the conditions depicted liere will no doubt help to 
understand the post-war period in the Soviet Union as well. 

The strength of the Soviet system, as will be evident to 
the reader of this book, lies in its basic concept that every 
human institution lias to be built upon the elimination of ex¬ 
ploitation of man by man. Many of the institutions and pro¬ 
cedures described in these pages may sound unorthodox, but 
the test of their utility lies in their efficacy to serve that basic 
concept. It is precisely because the Soviet system through 
stress and storm, lias been able to stand that test that des 
pite all the barrage of slanders and network of conspiracies 
against the U.S.S.R. it is advancing towards progress in 
mighty steps, undaunted and unchecked. 

In conclusion, our thanks arc due to the Soviet Weekly, 
Loudon, for permission to repriut this collection of articles. 
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The 

Sixteen Soviet Republics 


THE U. S. S. R. 

T UK UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
I (U.S.S.R.) occupies one-sixth of the earth’s surface. 
Over 8,700,000 square miles in area, it is the largest continu¬ 
ous state territory in the world, and had a population of over 
1911,000,000 in 1940. Moscow is its capital. 

The U.S.S.R. stretches west to east from the Carpathian 
Mountains and the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean, and north 
to south from the Arctic Ocean to the Pamirs and the plains 
of Mongolia. The northern part of the U.S.S.R. is covered 
by the icy wastes of the Arctic; the southern part, by planta- 
(ions of cotton and tea, and citrus fruit orchards. 

The U.S.S.R. is rich in all the useful minerals, all the 
strategic raw materials that our globe contains. It occupies 
first place in the world for its deposits of iron ore (with 
quartzites), oil, coal and peat, its water power and its timber 
reserves. 

The U.S.S.R. was founded on the initiative and under the 
guidance of Lenin and Stalin at the First All-Union Congress 
of Soviets which opened on December 30th, 1922. 
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At that time it was composed of the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic (K.S.F.S.R.), the Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Trans- 
Caucasian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic, comprising 
the Georgian, Azerbaijan and Armenian Soviet Socialist 
Kepi] blics. 

In 1925, the newly formed Turkmen and Uzbek Soviet 
Socialist Republics became constituent parts of the U.S.S.R., 
and in 1929, the Tajik S.S.R. In 1939 the Kazakh and 
Kirghiz Autonomous Republics, formerly constituent parts 
of the R.S.F.S.R., became Union Republics. At the same 
time, as a result of the dissolution of the Trans-Caucasian 
Federation and by their express wish, Georgia, Azerbaijan 
and Armenia also acquired the status of Union Republics. 

In 1939, the peoples of Western Ukiaine and Western 
Byelorussia rejoined the Ukrainian S.S.R.. and the Byelo¬ 
russian S.S.R. respectively; and in the spring of 1910, the 
Karelian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic and the bulk 
of the territory that, was transfer!ed to the IT. S.S.R. in con- 
formity with the peace treaty signed with Finland on March 
12th, 1940, combined to form the Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. 

In the summer of the same year a large part of Bessarabia 
the bulk of the population of which is Moldavian, was rejoined 
to the Moldavian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic 
(which had formerly constituted part of the Ukrainian S.S.R.) 
to form the Moldavian S.S.R. 

In August, 1910, three new Soviet Republics entered the 
I .S.S.R., viz., the Baltic Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 

Thus, the U.S.S.R. consists of 1G voluntarily federated 
ami equal Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The U.S.S.R. is a state of a new type ; it is a Socialist 
State of workers and peasants. Political power in the Soviet 
Union is vested in the Soviets (or Councils) of Working 
People s Deputies. 

The economic foundation of the Soviet Union is the 
socialist system of economy and socialist ownership of the 
means ami instruments of production. Small private pro- 



Auction by individual peasants and artisans is permitted, 
provided tlie owners work themselves and do not exploit the 
labour of others. 

In 1938, socialist economy accounted for 99.9 per cent, 
of the gross industrial output of the Soviet Union. 

The U.S.S.R. is an industrial power. From an agrarian 
country with a weakly developed backward industry, it 
has grown into a land of modern industry. By the end of 
1937 the industrial output of the U.S.S.R. had increased more 
than eightfold as compared with 1913. Industrial giants 
such as the Magnitogorsk, the Kuznetsk (in the city of 
Stalinsk) and the Chelyabinsk iron and steel mills, the 
Stalingrad tractor plant and the Dnieper hydro-electric power 
station, were erected according to the last word in science and 
technique. Entirely new r industries which had not existed 
in the country before, were developed, including the aircraft, 
automobile, tractor and chemical industries. The industria¬ 
lisation of the country was the result of the fulfilment of the 
Five-Year Plans of national economic development, which the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. call the Stalin Five-Year Plans, in 
honour of the man who initiated them and directed their 
realisation. 

The U.S.S.R. is also a collective farm pow r er. From an 
agrarian country in w T hich small peasant farming predomi¬ 
nated, the Soviet Union has grown into a country where agri¬ 
culture is conducted on a larger scale and with a higher 
degree of mechanisation than in any other country in the 
world. In 1937 there w r ere 242,400 collective farms conducted 
on the most up to date lines and equipped with the best 
modern machinery. 

Thanks to the socialisation of the means of production, 
there is no exploitation of man by man in \he U.S.S.R. Ac¬ 
cording to the census of 1939, industrial workers constitute 
32.2 per cent, of the working population, collective farmers 
41.fi per cent., and office employees, etc., 17.5 per cent.. 

Soviet society consists of two friendly classes—the work¬ 
ing class and the peasantry. These are social classes which 
know no exploitation. The intellectuals of the U.S.S.R., 
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who directly derive from the workers and peasants, jointly 
with them wield the power in the country. The working 
people of the U.S.S.R. work for their own benefit, for the 
benefit of their own State. The more the workers produce 
for society, the more they receive from it, and the more pros¬ 
perous the entire society becomes. This gives rise to mass 
labour heroism; it inspires all the millions of Soviet men and 
women to put their best into their work. This explains the 
rise and enormous extent of the Stakhanov movement, i.e., 
the movement initiated by the Donets Rasin coal miner, 
Alexei Stakhanov, to achieve higher rates of output. 

Radical changes have taken place in the culture of the 
people of the U.S.S.R. Formerly the bulk of the population 
of Russia was illiterate and uneducated. The very opposite 
is the case in the U.S.S.R. to-day. According to the 1939 
census, 77.7 per thousand of the population have received a 
secondary education, and (i.l per thousand have received a 
higher education. Elementary education is now universal 
and compulsory. 

The U.S.S.R. is a multi-national state. It is inhabited 
by over 180 different nations, nationalities and tribes, of 
which 00 constitute large and fully formed nations. As a 
result of the industrialisation of the U. S. S. R. and of the 
national policy pursued by Lenin and Stalin, the numerous 
nationalities of the U.R.H.R. have made extraordinarily rapid 
economic and cultural progress. Thus, in 1937 the industrial 
output of the Kazakh R.R.R. showed nearly an 18-fold increase 
compared with 1913, that of the Kirghiz R.S.R., a 100-fold 
increase and that of the Tajik R.R.R., a 157-fold increase, 
while that of the Soviet Union as a whole showed an eight¬ 
fold increase. 

As a result of this policy the close friendship and co¬ 
operation among the nations of the Soviet Union, which enjoy 
equality of rights in all spheres of life, have greatly streng¬ 
thened, atid constitute one of the basic guarantees of the 
firmness of the Soviet State. 

The Constitution of the U.S.S.R., which was adopted at 
the Extraordinary Eighth Congress of Soviets of the U.S.S.R, 
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on December 5tli, 1930, gave a legislative seal to the funda¬ 
mental changes in the country. 

At the time the U.S.S.R. was formed, Stalin prophesied 
that it would become “a formidable international force.” 

This forecast has been most abundantly confirmed during 
the war against Hitler Germany. In this struggle it has 
fallen to the lot of the U.S.S.R. to play leading role in the 
anti-Hitler coalition; and in the course of the war the prestige 
and popularity of the U.S.S.R. have grown immensely among 
all freedom-loving nations of the world. 

THE R.S.F.S.R. (Russia) 

Area—6,444,000 sq. miles 
Population—109,000,000 
Capital—Moscow, Population—4.137,000 
T11E RUSSIAN SOVIET FEDERATIVE SOCIALIST 
I REPUBLIC (the R.S.F.S.R. or Russia) occupies mainly 
the northern and central part of the U.S.S.R. It is bordered 
by the Arctic Ocean, the Black Sea, the plains of Mongolia, 
the Baltic Sea and the Pacific Ocean. Its natural resources 
are incalculable. Its seas and lakes teem with fish; vast 
herds of reindeer graze in its northern pastures. It is cover¬ 
ed by great stretches of forest, the largest in the world, and 
abounds in fertile plains, rivers running for thousands of 
miles and containing inexhaustible resources of cheap power, 
and colossal deposits of minerals of the most diverse kinds. 
Its coal is estimated at 1,500,000 million tons (18 per cent, 
of the world’s deposits); it possesses half the world’s iron 
deposits (with quartzites), millions of tons of precious and 
rare non-ferrous metals, and vast deposits of chemical raw 
materials and non-metallie minerals (salts, apatite, nephe- 
iine, graphite, mica, marble and other building materials, 
etc.) The peat deposits of the R.S.F.S.R. are estimated at 
150,000 million tons, the biggest in the world. 

The R.S.F.S.R. is the largest of the republics constitut¬ 
ing the U.S.S.R., accounting for 75 per cent, of its area and 
for over 50 per cent, of its total population, The R.S.F.S.R. 
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is also morts developed economically than the other Union 
Republics, and is foremost among its peers in political, econo¬ 
mic and cultural importance. Before the present war broke 
out the R.S.F.S.R. accounted for 70 per cent, of the indus¬ 
trial and agricultural output of the U.S.S.R., about 20 per 
cent, of its oil, over 40 per cent, of its coal, about 40 per 
cent, of its pig-iron, over 50 per cent, of its steel, two thirds 
of its electric power, and the bulk of the output of machinery, 
timber, textiles, grain and technical crops, and food products. 

Moscow, the capital of the TT.S.S.R., and of the 
R.S.F.S.R., is the seat of the Government, and of the Supreme 
Soviets of the U.S.S.R, and R.S.F.S.R. 

The R.S.F.S.R. was formed as a result of the victory of 
the Great Socialist Revolution of November 7tli, 3917. In 
1922, in conjunction with other Soviet republics, it formed 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The R.S.F.S.R. is a union of nations, headed by the 
Russians, which continuously assists all the nations of the 
Soviet Union in their economic and cultural development. 
The R.S.F.S.R. is inhabited by over 300 nationalities: the 
Tatar, Bashkir, Chuvash, Yakut, Buryat-Mongolian, Lezghin, 
Kabardinian, Balkarian, Kalmyk, Komi, Mari, Mordovian, 
Ossetian, Chechen, Ingush, Circassian, Oirot, Khakass, Evenk 
(Tungus), Lubravetlan (Chukchi), Nentsi (Samoyed) and 
others. The Soviet system lias created for every one of these 
nationalities every opportunity for economic and cultural 
development. The R.S.F.S.R. includes 15 autonomous re¬ 
publics, G autonomous regions, and 10 national area-s. For¬ 
merly a land of poverty and ignorance, it is now a Nourishing 
and prosperous republic. 

Under the tsarist regime there were 70 higher educational 
establishments in Russia. To-day, there are 470 establish¬ 
ments of this kind in the R.S.F.S.R. It has over 50,000 
public libraries, over 550 museums, 450 theatres, over 400 
scientific research institutes and thousands of other scientific 
institutions. Moscow is the hub of Soviet science, the seat 
of the. Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. By 3938, about 
0.000 newspapers were published in the R.S.F.S.R. in the 
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languages of the different nationalities inhabiting it. 

Universal compulsory elementary education is the rule. 
Compare this with tsarist Russia, where only 24 per cent, 
of the population was literate. For the first time in their 
history, nationalities like the Circassian, Bashkir, Buryat- 
Mongolian, Kalmyk, and Chechen have their own national 
culture. 


The peoples of the R.S.F.S.R., like those of the entire 
Union, cherish the great culture of the Russian people, who 
have produced remarkable writers like Pushkin, Tolstoy, 
Corky and Mayakovsky, composers like Glinka, Chaikovsky 
and Borodin, painters like Surtkov and Repin, and scientists 
like Sechenov, Mendeleyev and Pavlov. 

Formerly modern industry was developed only in a few 
('(‘litres of the European part of the country. Soviet Russia, 
however, is to-day a powerful industrial state. In 1937 the 
industrial output of the R.S.F.S.R. was 8.5 times that of 
Russia in 1913. Since the Soviet State has been in existence 
large industrial centres have sprung up in the Urals, in 
AVestern Siberia and in other eastern regions of the republic. 
When the war broke out, the industrial plants from the area 
of military operations were evacuated here, and large new 
enterprises have been built. This has made it possible to 
supply the lied Army with all kinds of modern equipment. 

The R.S.F.S.Ii. is also a land of large-scale highly-mecha¬ 
nised agriculture based on industrialisation and collective 
farming. The cultivated area in tH R.S.F.S.R. amounts to 
nearly 250,000,000 acres, on which wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
millet, flax, hemp, sunflower, potatoes and other crops are 
grown. The fields of the R.S.F.S.R. are plowed by 300,000 
tractors and reaped by over 300,000 haivaster combines. The 
country possesses vast numbers of cattle, horses, sheeps, goats, 
camels and domesticated deer. 

Thanks to the system of collective farming, the peasants 
were able during the war to provide the Red Army and the 
population in the rear with necessary food supplies. 

Russia in the past was intersected by only a few railways, 
beyond which stretched vast tracts of roadless country. Since 
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Soviet rule was established the republic lias been covered with 
tens of thousands of miles of railways and automobile roads, 
and its most important rivers and sea routes are now linked 
up by navigable canals. The Great Northern Sea Route was 
opened. The large cities of the R.S.E.S.R. have grown enor¬ 
mously, foremost amongst them being Moscow and Leningrad. 
A large number of new cities have been built. Examples of 
these are Magnitogorsk (140,000 inhabitants), Stallnogorsk 
(70,000), Komsomolsk (70,000), Kirovsk and Magadan. 

THE UKRAINE 

Area—2211,000 sq. miles 
l'opulation—40,000,000 
Capital—Kiev, populotion—810,000 
THE UKRAINIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC (the 
• Ukraine) is situated in the south-west of the U.S.S.R. 
and is bordered on the south by the north coasts of the Black 
Sea and Azov Sea, on the east by the region which adjoins 
the Don River, and on the west by the north-eastern slopes of 
the Carpathian Mountains. It has a fertile soil, a mild 
humid climate, and is rich in mineral deposits such as coal, 
iron ore. manganese, salts, oil and building materials, with 
navigable rivers which are vast reservoirs of cheap energy. 
Since the Soviet system was established the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic rose to the level of a great state. In econo¬ 
mic development and p^ulation it is the second largest re¬ 
public in the U.S.S.R. Before the present war the Ukraine 
produced 54 per cent, of the coal, 00 per cent, of the pig-iron, 
18 per cent, of the steel and 35 per cent, of the manganese 
ore turned out in the Soviet Union. 

The political, economic and cultural grow th of the Ukraine 
began wdtli the establishment of the Soviet State at the end 
of 1017. In 1922 the Ukrainian Soviet Republic, jointly with 
the other Soviet Republics, formed the Union of Soviet Socia¬ 
list, Republics. 

Until the autumn of 1939, Western Ukraine remained 
under the rule of the Polish landowners, who greatly oppres- 
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sed the Ukrainian people. In September, 1030, Hitler Ger¬ 
many attacked Poland. In view of tlie collapse of the Polish 
state, the Soviet Government ordered the Red Army to take 
the Western Ukrainians under its protection. The National 
Assembly of Western Ukraine, which was elected by universal 
suffrage, resolved to affiliate to the Soviet Union as part of 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. The Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.K. granted the petition of the population of 
Western Ukraine, and on November 1st 1939, that territory 
became an indissoluble part of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. 

The Ukraine is inhabited by Ukrainians—who constitute 
80 per cent, of the population—and also by Russians, Jews 
and Poles, who enjoy equal rights with the Ukrainians. 

The Ukraine was the premier coal and metallurgical base 
of the Soviet Union. In 1937, the industrial output of the 
Ukraine was 8.3 times greater than in 1913. 

In 1940, the Donets Basin produced nearly 100,000,000 
tons of coal. The first-grade iron ore of Krivoy Ilog and the 
manganese of Nikopol were transformed into pig-iron, steel 
and metal goods. The Ukraine in that year produced about 
9,400,000 tons of pig-iron and 9,200,000 tons of steel. It 
manufactured railway engines and cars, tractors, turbines, 
harvester combines, and mining and agricultural machinery 
for all parts of the Soviet Union. It also produced mineral 
fertilisers, soda, glass and cement. The output of the sugar, 
meat-packing, flour-milling, distilling, oil-crushing and dairy 
industries reached great dimensions. Fishing was developed 
on tlie Black Sea and Azov Sea. The Ukraine possessed a 
far flung network of electric power stations. The Dnieper 
I*ower Station, the largest in Europe, was famous throughout 
the world. The cities of the Ukraine, both old and new, deve¬ 
loped rapidly. During the past 25 years, 77 new cities and 
285 industrial settlements were built. 

Agriculture also made tremendous headway. Before-the 
war the Ukraine was one of the largest granaries of the 
U.S.S.R. and produced 44 per cent, of the winter wheat, and 
74 per cent, of the sugar beet crop of the Union. Sixty-two 



million acres of land were planted with cereal and industrial 
crops. Millions of head of cattle, pigs, sheep and poultry 
were raised. The orchards of the Ukraine were famous for 
their apples, plums and cherries. In the South, high quality 
grapes were cultivated. Ukrainian agriculture was highly 
mechanised; 90,000 tractors and 30,000 harvester combines 
operated in her holds. The Ukrainian peasants w f ere organised 
in collective farms. 

Before 3017, Ukrainian culture was persecuted and ins¬ 
truction in the native language was prohibited. Only 25 per 
cent, of the population were literate, and these mainly in the 
Russian language. Before the iirst World War only one-third 
of the cnildren attended school. The same was true of 
Western Ukraine while it was under the rule of the Polish 
landowners. There, 00 per cent, of the population was illite¬ 
rate. Nearly all the Ukrainian schools were closed. 

In 1930, 85 per cent of the population of Soviet Ukraine, 
not including Western Ukraine, was literate, 5,500,000 chil¬ 
dren attended school, 3.2 times as many as in 1913. Before 
the present war there in the Ukraine 129 higher educational 
establishments and the number of students attending higher 
and secondary technical educational establishments exceeded 
275,000, almost eight times as many as under the tsarist re¬ 
gime. The Ukraine had about 40,000 libraries and a vast 
network of scientitic research institutes, headed by the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 
Hundreds of newspapers were published in the Ukrainian and 
other languages. 

All the towns and a good many villages had theatres. 
The country produced numerous talented poets, prose writers 
and artists. All the nations of the Soviet Union cherished 
the literary heritage of the classical Ukrainian poets like 
Shevchenko, and novelists like Franko. Under Soviet power 
the Ukrainian people developed their culture to an exceedingly 
high level, playing a foremost part in every field of social 
endeavour. The world-famous Stakhanov movement originat¬ 
ed in the Ukraine. On November 0th, 1913, the valiant Soviet 
troops freed the Ukrainian capital, Kiev, from German 
occupation. 
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BYELORUSSIA 


irea—89,000 sq. miles 
a ‘opulation—10,380,000 
Capital—Minsk, population—239,000 
THE BYELORUSSIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 
I (Byelorussia) is situated on the western border of the 
U.S.S.R. between the upper and middle reaches of the rivers 
Dnieper, Bug and Western Dvina. Over one quarter of its 
territory is covered with valuable coniferous (pine and fir) 
and deciduous (oak and aspen) forests. The climate of the 
country is mild and humid, and beneath its soil lie vast 
deposits of peat, phosphorites, fireproof, acid-proof and porce¬ 
lain clay, marl, sand for glass making, and bituminous shale. 

The peasants were illiterate, had little or no land, were 
cruelly exploited by the Polish and Russian landlords, and 
overburdened with taxation prior to 1917. 

But the Revolution saved the Byelorussian people from 
poverty, degeneration and wretchedness. In 1919 the Byelo¬ 
russian Soviet Socialist Republic was formed. In 1922, 
together with the other fraternal Soviet republics, it formed 
(he Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. At that time, how¬ 
ever, only part of the territory inhabited by Byelorussians 
could join the Soviet Union. Western Byelorussia, situated 
between the rivers Bug and Dnieper, was seized by Poland. 
As was the case under tsarism, tbe Byelorussian language 
was banned. All the schools conducted in the Byelorussian 
language were dosed. Right up to (he end of 1939 industry 
steadily declined. 

After the collapse of the Polish state the people of Western 
Byelorussia enthusiastically voted in favour of joining the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. On November 2, 1939, the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. granted this application. 

The Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic made enor¬ 
mous progress. Universal education was introduced aud over 
a million children attended school, four times the number 
that attended under the tsarist regime. Numerous schools and 
other cultural institutions were established for the other 
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nationalities inhabiting the country, such as Jews, Russians 
and Poles. .Before the war there were in Byelorussia 23 higher 
educational establishments (there were none under the tsarist 
regime), a< large number of technical schools and 30 scientific 
research institutes headed by the Academy of Sciences of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. Before the war Byelorussia had 15 
theatres and a national opera. 

The Byelorussian Soviet Republic developed its own large- 
scale industry. At the end of 1937 the gross industrial output 
was more than 20 times the output of 1913. In place of the 
semi-handicraft workshops which predominated in industry 
under the tsarist regime, large modern factories arose. The 
lumber industry was expanded and modernised, so as to be¬ 
come actually an entirely new industry producing paper, card¬ 
board, artificial silk, frame-houses, matches and chemical 
products. The agricultural processing industries, such as 
meat-packing, starch and treacle, distilling, dairy produce, 
tanning and flax, were highly developed. The mineral re¬ 
sources of the country served as a basis for the development 
of the pottery, glass, cement and similar industries. The 
engineering plants turned out machine tools, agricultural 
machinery and peat-cutting machinery. The extraction of 
peat was conducted on an extensive scale. 

Agriculture in Byelorussia underwent a fundamental 
change. The formerly wretched and poverty-stricken peasants 
began to lead prosperous and cultured lives. They united in 
collective farms in which they jointly cultivated the soil and 
had their co-operative dairy farms, piggeries and beehives. 
They received immense assistance from the state in the shape 
of tractors, harvester combines and other agricultural machi¬ 
nery, financial credit, seed, means for draining marshes,\ and 
so forth. Under the Soviets the cultivated area of Byelo¬ 
russia. increased considerably, and in 1937 exceeded that of 
1913 by 35 per cent. 
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AZERBAIJAN 


Area—33,000 sq. miles. 

Population—3,210,000 
Capital—Baku, population—809,000 
-THE AZERBAIJAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 
I (Azerbaijan) occupies the eastern part of Transcaucasia 
on the frontier of the U.S.8.R. and Iran. The dry steppe 
of the Kura lowlands, the fertile soil, deep river courses, wide 
valleys and the slopes of the Caucasian mountains covered at 
various heights with orchards, vineyards, dense forests and 
mountain pastures, and the subtropical vegetation of the 
Lenkoran lowlands—such are the main features of this coun¬ 
try. The land is rich in minerals such as oil, iron, alumi¬ 
nium, copper, lead and zinc, precious metals, sulphur pyrites 
and limestone for cement. 

The natural resources of this country—whose history goes 
back 3,000 years—were scarcely developed before 1917. Baku, 
with its oil wells, was practically the only industrial centre 
in the country. Throughout the rest of the country primitive 
agriculture prevailed, consisting mainly of sheep raisiug, vine r 
(growing, silk cultivation and cotton growing, all in a very 
primitive state. There were very few irrigation canals, and 
even these were owned by a handful of feudal chiefs (beks) in 
each locality. The peasant population possessed hardly any 
water sources at all. The tsarist government deliberately 
fomented strife between the different nationalities inhabiting 
the country, and suppressed their national culture. Azerbai¬ 
jan women were compelled to live in seclusion and wear the 
veil (chadra). They did not receive even the most elementary 
education. 

In 1920 the Azerbaijan people created their Soviet re¬ 
public, and later, in conjunction with the other Soviet re¬ 
publics, formed the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
former strife between the different nationalities has given 
way to peace and close friendship. 

The republic is inhabited by Azerbaijanians (Tyurks); who 
constitute over 00 per cent, of the population; Armenians, 
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Russians, Kurils Tats, Talyshi and Georgians. Affiliated to 
Azerbaijan is the Nakhichevan Autonomns Soviet Socialist 
Republic (capital—Nakhichevan). The Nagorno-Karabakh 
Autonomous Region (capital—Stepanakert), although inha¬ 
bited by Armenians, voluntarily chose to affiliate to the Azer¬ 
baijan Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Under Soviet rule these formerly poverty-stricken and 
backward peoples became active builders of the economy and 
culture of their country. In 1939, over 73 per cent, of the 
population could read and write. Over 500,000 children now 
attend the 3,000 schools of the country. In 3937 the number 
of students attending secondary schools was 35 times that at 
the beginning of the first World War. In this country, 
where formerly even secondary schools were a rarity, there 
are now 35 higher educational establishments and about 300 
technical schools. 

Before Soviet rule, only 12 Azerbaijanians were engineers; 
at the present time there are over 3,000. The republic can 
boast of more than 500 university professors and scientific 
research workers. There are tens of scientific institutions 
headed by the Azerbaijan branch of the Academy of Sciences 
of the IT.S.S.R. The national art of the peoples of Azerbaijan 
has made enormous progress. The country has 35 theatres, 
and lias created its national opera and ballet. The works of 
the Azerbaijan classical writers, such as Nizami, one of the 
world’s greatest poets, who lived 800 yeai*R ago, have been 
published in many languages and in large editions. Modern 
authors, composers and musicians have also appeared. 

Under the tsarist regime only two newspapers were 
published in the Azerbaijan language. In Soviet Azerbaijan 
about 300 newspapers are published in the vernacular. Azer¬ 
baijan women are now free from all the shackles of national, 
social and cultural oppression. 

Under Soviet power the Baku oil industry has assumed 
world-wide importance. Even before the present war the out¬ 
put of the Baku oil wells reached 25,000,000 tons per annum, 
over three times the amount produced before 1914. The oil- 
refining industry has been developed, greatly expanded and 
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brought up-to-date. A big chemical industry has sprung up, 
producing, in the main, mineral fertilisers. Giant engineer- 
ing plants have been erected, and the industries processing 
agricultural produce, such as cotton ginning, cotton, woollen 
and silk spinning, and fruit and meat canning, have grown 
immensely. In 3937 the gross industrial output of Azerbai¬ 
jan showed a six-fold increase over 1913. 

Agriculture has made enormous progress under the Soviet 

s' 

system and the cultivated area now exceeds million acres. 

4d 

Numerous irrigation canals have been built, the largest of 
which is the Hamur-Diviclii Canal, built in 1910. It is 00 
miles long and irrigates 150,000 acres of land. This canal 
was built by tbe efforts of the peasants themselves, with the 
material and technical assistance of the Government of the 
l.S.S.R. Azerbaijan is the second largest cotton-producing 
region in the U.S.S.R. and the largest long-fibre Egyptian 
cotton region. The mountain slopes are covered with or¬ 
chards, vineyards, tobacco plantations and mulberry groves 
for the cultivation of silkworms. In the humid lowlands of 
Lenkoran, subtropical crops, such as tea and citrous fruits, 
are now being cultivated for the first time. North of this 
region, on the irrigated lands close to the Caspian coast, rice 
is grown. In winter, large droves of horses, herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep graze in the unirrigated lowlands^ and in 
spring they are driven to tire rich pastures in the mountains. 
In the Caspian Sea there are extensive fisheries for the most 
wi Liable types of fish, such as sturgeon (of different varities) 
and herring. Here 75 per cent, of the world out]ml of the 
famous black caviare is obtained. 


GEORGIA 

Area—27,000 sq. miles. 

Population—3,542,000 
Capital—Tbilisi, population—519,000 
THE GEORGIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 
* (Georgia) is situated in the western part of Transcau¬ 
casia, on the frontier between the U.S.S.R. and Turkey. The 
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chain of mountains capped in the north by glaciers, which 
rims through the country, the wide table lands and deep and 
fertile valleys, make the landscape rich and varied. On the 
higher terraces of the mountain slopes stretch extensive 
pastures. Lower down are belts of pine and deciduous timber 
merging, still lower, with cultivated orchards and vineyards. 
The shores of the Black Sea are covered with luxuriant sub¬ 
tropical vegetation. 

Since Soviet rule was established, extensive prospecting 
has been conducted in the mountains; manganese, non-ferrous 
and precious metals, iron, coal and oil, and vast deposits of 
other lion-metallic minerals have been discovered. 

\ The Georgian Soviet Socialist .Republic is inhabited by 
Georgians; who constitute two-thirds of the population; Ab¬ 
khazians, Adjarians, Ossetians, Russians, Armenians, Azer¬ 
baijanians (Tyurks), Greeks, and Jews. 

The Georgian people regained their political independence 
by setting up their Soviet Republic in 1921. In the same year 
the Georgian Soviet Republic joined with the Azerbaijan and 
Armenian Soviet Republics to form the Transcaucasian Fede¬ 
ration, which was one of the founders of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

In 1936, the Federation was dissolved and tbe Georgian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, which by this time, aided by the 
Russian people, had grown and matured, was raised to the 
status of a Union Republic. Within the Georgian Republic 
were formed the Abkhazian and Ad jar Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republics (capitals Sukhumi and Batumi respecti¬ 
vely—both Black Sea ports aujj health resorts), and the South 
Ossetian Autonomous Region (capital Staliniri). 

The culture of the peoples of Soviet Georgia has flourished 
as never before. Almost the entire population is now literate. 
There are three times as many schools in the country as there 
were before 1917. Secondary and higher education is wide¬ 
spread. In 1929, 113 per thousand of the population had a 
secondary education, and 11 per thousand a higher education. 
Georgia now has 20 higher educational establishments and 
over 100 technical schools. Scores of scientific research 
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institutes have been established and are functioning under the 
direction of the Academy of Sciences of the Georgian S.S.R. 

National art—the drama, music painting and litera¬ 
ture—has developed immensely, and the cultural treasures of 
Georgia are enjoyed by all the nations inhabiting the U.S.S.R. 
The works of the classical Georgian writers, such as Shota 
Rustaveli (12th-13th century) and others, have been published 
in large editions. Scores of newspapers arid magazines, and 
' millions of books, are published in the languages of all 
nationalities inhabiting the republic. 

Georgia is the health resort of the entire Soviet Union. 
Its wonderful healing waters, mountain sanatoria—such as 
Abas Tumani—and the health resorts on the sea coast, attract 
visitors from all parts of the Union. Tbilisi, the capital, and 
Gori, the birthplace of Stalin, have grown into beautiful cities. 

Since its formation, the industrial output of the Georgian 
Soviet Republic has increased 20-fold. The Chiatury manga¬ 
nese mines are among the largest in the world and serve as 
the basis for the extensive manufacture of ferrous alloys. 
Large oil-refining plants have been erected, and coal mining 
has been developed. A number of large hydro-electric stations 
have been built on Georgia’s strong and rapid mountain rivers. 
Machine-building and the manufacture of cement, glass, dyes 
and textiles have also developed. Timber is obtained in large 
quantities from the mountain forests, and the paper-making 
industry has been introduced. 

The agriculture of the country has undergone complete 
transformation. The area under cultivation has increased 
50 per cent, since Soviet rule was established, and now 
amounts to over 2£ million acres. 225,000 acres of land, 
stretching along the ] Slack Sea coast and extending to the 
foot of the Caucasian Mountains, are covered with plantations 
of subtropical crops. A bundled times more tea is collected 
from the Georgian plantations than was gathered before the 
establishment of the Soviet republic. Citrous-fruit planta¬ 
tions—lemons, tangerines, oranges and citrons—over 42,000 
acres. Here also are cultivatetd the tung tree, used for the 
manufacture of special varnishes, the laurel, bamboo, eucalyp- 



tue and others used for the extraction of essential oils.. 

Extensive work is proceeding for draining the marshes of 
Colchis, which extend for 250,000 acres in the valley of the 
lower reaches of the Rion River. The large-scale cultivation 
of subtropical fruits has been begun here. Incidentally, 
Colchis is the famous land of the Golden Fleece referred to in 
legends of ancient Greece. 

On the higher slopes of the Black Sea coast and on the 
irrigated land of eastern Georgia grow tobacco and grapes." 
Fruit is canned in local factories. The cultivation of silk is 
assuming ever-greater dimensions. 

A year or two ago the cultivation of sugar beet and cotton 
was started for the first time in this country. In the eastern 
parts of the land wheat, barley and millet are grown. In the 
western part maize is the princ ipal crop. Dairy farming and 
stock breeding have made considerable progress. The Govern¬ 
ments of Georgia and of the Soviet Union supply the collective 
farms wdth machines and fertilisers and provide them with the 
means for building their irrigation canals and drainage works. 

ARMENIA 

Area—12,000 sq. miles 
Population—1 ,.‘100,000 
Capital—Erevan, population—200,000 
THE ARMENIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 
I (Armenia) is situated on the highlands of the Minor 
Caucasian Range, on the frontiers between the U.S.S.R. 
Turkey and Iran. The winter, is usually severe, and the sum¬ 
mer dry and hot. Hence its agriculture to a large extent 
depends on irrigation. Deep in the soil, as well as near the 
surface, there are large deposits of copper, molybdenum and 
other ores. 

Before Soviet power was established these resources were 
scarcely developed. Industry was confined to the smelting 
of copper and the small sc ale manufacture of wine and spirits. 

Tsarist rule was notorious for fomenting strife among the 
Armenians, Kurds, and Tyurks who inhabited the country and 
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frightful massacres periodically ensued as a result. Tsarism 
prevented the development of the ancient Armenian national 
culture, and the Armenian people lived in ignorance and 
poverty. Before Soviet rule, only 15 per cent, were literate. 

In 1920 the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic was for¬ 
med, and this opened a new era in the life of the Armenian 
people. It restored to them their political independence and 
freedom, and saved them from extinction. Tens of thousands 
of Armenians, who had emigrated in the time of tsarism and 
during the period of foreign intervention in 1818-20, return¬ 
ed home. 

The country is populated by Armenians (who constitute 
four-fifths of the population), Azerbaijanians, Kurds, Russians, 
(ieorgiuns Persians and Turks, all of whom live and work in 
perfect harmony. The population is growing rapidly. In 
12 years—from 1927 to 1939—it increased by 15 per cent. 
Literacy is making rapid headway; in 1939, 74 per cent, of the 
population were literate. In that year the number of students 
attending technical schools was eight times that of 1913. The 
schools are conducted in the languages of the various nationa¬ 
lities inhabiting the country, while fifty newspapers and 
magazines as well as books, are also published in the different 
languages of the republic. Pnder the Soviet regime, nine 
higher educational and forty-live technical schools have been 
opened. ' 

National art is now flourishing; the famous Armenian 
epic ‘‘David of Sassum,” which dates back 1,000 years, and 
other written and oral folklore have been revived. Modern 
literature has been developed. In addition to twenty-five per¬ 
manent urban and rural theatres, a music conservatoire, five 
schools of music and a picture gallery have been opened. 
Great care is taken of the monnments of ancient Armenian 
architecture and of the collections of valuable ancient manus 
cripts. New museums and scientific research institutes to 
the number of twenty-three have been opened under the super¬ 
vision of the Armenian branch of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Since the Soviet State has been in existence, the national 
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tus and others used for the extraction of essential oils.. 

Extensive work is proceeding for draining the marshes of 
Colchis, which extend for 250,000 acres in the valley of the 
lower reaches of the Rion River. The large-scale cultivation 
of subtropical fruits has been begun here. Incidentally, 
Colchis is the famous land of the Golden Fleece referred to in 


legends of ancient Greece. 

On the higher slopes of the Black Sea coast and on the 
irrigated land of eastern Georgia grow tobacco and grapes. 


Fruit is canned in local factories. 


The cultivation of silk is 


assuming ever-greater dimensions. 

A year or two ago the cultivation of sugar beet and cotton 
was started for the first time in this country. In the eastern 
parts of the land wheat, barley and millet are grown. In the 
western part maize is the principal crop. Dairy farming and 
stock breeding have made considerable progress. The Govern¬ 
ments of Georgia and of the Soviet Union supply the collective 
farms with machines and fertilisers and provide them with the 
means for building their irrigation canals and drainage works. 


ARMENIA 

Area—12,000 sq. miles 
Population—1,300,000 
Capital—Erevan, population—200,000 
T1IE ARMENIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 
I (Armenia) is situated on the highlands of the Minor 
Caucasian Range, on the frontiers between the U.S.S.K. 
Turkey and Iran. The winter is usually severe, and the sum¬ 
mer dry and hot. Hence its agriculture to a large extent 
depends on irrigation. Deep in the soil, as well as near the 
surface, there are large deposits of copper, molybdenum and 
other ores. 

Before Soviet power was established these resources were 
scarcely developed. Industry was confined to the smelting 
of copper and the small scale manufacture of wine and spirits. 

Tsarist rule was notorious for fomenting strife among the 
Armenians. Kurds, and Tyurks who inhabited the country and 
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frightful massacres periodically ensued as a result. Tsarism 
prevented the development of the ancient Armenian national 
culture, and the Armenian people lived in ignorance and 
poverty. Before Soviet rule, only 15 per cent, were literate. 

In 1920 the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic was for¬ 
med, and this opened a. new era in the life of the Armenian 
people. It restored to them their political independence and 
freedom, and saved them from extinction. Tens of thousands 
of Armenians, who had emigrated in the time of tsarism and 
during the period of foreign intervention iu 1818-20, return¬ 
ed home. 

The country is populated by Armenians (who constitute 
four fifths of the population), Azerbaijanians, Kurds, Russians, 
Georgians Persians and Turks, all of whom live and work in 
perfect harmony. The population is growing rapidly. In 
12 years—from 1927 to 1939—it increased by 45 per cent. 
Literacy is making rapid headway; in 1939, 74 per cent, of the 
population were literate. In that year the number of students 
attending technical schools was eight times that of 1913. The 
schools are conducted in the languages of the various nationa¬ 
lities inhabiting the country, while fifty newspapers and 
magazines as well as books, are also published in the different 
languages of the republic. Under the Soviet regime, nine 
higher educational and forty-five technical schools have been 
opened. ' 

National art is now flourishing; the famous Armenian 
epic “David of Sassuni,” which dates back 1,000 years, and 
other written and oral folklore have been revived. Modern 
literature has been developed. In addition to twenty-five per¬ 
manent urban and rural theatres, a. music conservatoire, five 
schools of music and a picture gallery have been opened. 
Great care is taken of the monuments of ancient Armenian 
architecture and of the collections of valuable ancient manus 
cripfs. New museums and scientific research institutes to 
the number of twenty-three have been opened under the super¬ 
vision of the Armenian branch of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Since the Soviet State has been in existence, the national 
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economy of Armenia has undergone a fundamental change. 
Assisted by the Russian and other nations of the U.S.S.R ., 
Armenia has grown into a modern industrial and agricultural 
country. In this period 2,000,000,000 rubles have been invested 
for economic development. The Armenian peasants are 
organised in collective farms, which with the assistance of 
the Soviet Government, are conducted on the most up-to date 
lines. Before the war, over 1,000 tractors and hundreds of 
harvester combines were operating on the collective farm fields 
of Armenia. In 1938 no less than a million acres of land were 
under cultivation, an increase of 26.5 per cent, over the area 
under cultivation before the First World War. 

The cotton fields, vineyards, orchards and tobacco planta¬ 
tions in the valleys and on the foothills are irrigated by the 
waters of newly dug canals. Cotton occupies 42,000 acres, 
and vineyards 34,000 acres, which is a three fold increase over 
the area under these crops before Soviet rule was established. 
The grapes of Armenia are converted into the finest wines 
and brandy. The country is famous for its luscious peaches 
and apricots. The cultivation of silk is also increasing. On 
the tablelands the peasants cultivate wheat, barley, sugar 
beet and oil-producing crops. Dairy farming and stock bread¬ 
ing—cattle, sheep, goats and also horses—occupy an import¬ 
ant place in the economy. 

Industry too, is developing rapidly, utilising the mineral 
wealth of the country and processing the various technical and 
other agricultural crops. In 1937 the gross industrial output 
of Armenia was 7.6 times as much as the output at the begin¬ 
ning of the First World War. The chemical industry, entirely 
new in Armenia, produces synthetic rubber and mineral ferf i 
lizers. The output of copper has greatly increased. T1 m* 
extraction and processing of valuable building materials such 
as cement, pumicestone, marble, volcanic basalt and fireproof 
clay are proceeding on a growing scale. A number of ginning 
and textile mills have been erected which utilise home-grown 
cotton and silk. Carpet weaving is now an expanding 
industry. The food industry has greatly developed and a 
number of wine lodges, fruit and meat canning factories and 
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dairies have been opened. Numerous electric power stations 
have been built on the mountain rivers of Armenia. A great 
scheme is now in process of realisation for harnessing the 
waters of Lake Sevan, 6,000 feet above sea level, from which 
the waters will reach the river Zanga through a chain of 
hydro-electric power stations. 

TURKMENIA 

Area—187,000 sq. miles 
Population—1,254,000 
Capital —A shkhabad, population—126,000 
THE TURKMEN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 
I (Turkmenia) is situated on the frontier of the IJ.S.S.R. 
bordering on Iran and Afghanistan, and stretches from the 
Caspian Sea to the Amu -Daria River; 80 per cent, of its 
territory comprises the desert of Kara-Kum (Black Sands). 
In recent years Soviet explorers have discovered that the 
Kara-Kum Desert has an abundance of subsoil, surface water 
and grass, sufficient for 5,000,000 head of cattle. They have 
also discovered large deposits of sodium sulphate, oil, ozoce¬ 
rite, bromine, coal, sulphur, potassium and common salt, sand 
for glass making, and gypsum. In the south of Kara-Kum 
tower high mountains, the lower terraces of which are 
covered with pistachio, wild almond and juniper. Rivers 
How past green oases where the population has mainly settled. 

Like other countries of Central Asia, Turkmenia used to 
be a backward country. In the oases, cotton was cultivated 
on primitive lines, while nomad tribes drove their flocks and 
camel herds through the desert. The land was filled with 
primitive implements; and the primitive irrigation system, 
without which it was impossible to grow cotton or fruit, was 
controlled by small groups of local chiefs who rented the land 
and water to the peasants at exorbitant rates. The cotton 
yield was extremely low, rarely reaching 0.28 tons an acre. 
The orchards and vineyards, which had been cultivated in 
Turkmenia for generations past, fell into decay. Many of the 
Turkmenian tribes led a nomad life, driven from the flourish¬ 
ing valleys by tsarist officials. 
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The tsarist regime banned the Turkmenian language, and 
deliberately aimed at its extinction. The Turkmenian people 
were practically all illiterate; less than 1 per cent, could read 
and write. But even the Russians inhabiting Turkmenia 
lacked centres of culture. In all Turkmenia there were no 
more than 58 Russian schools. Seclusion, the compulsory 
wearing of the veil, and drudgery were the lot of the women. 

The Soviets liberated and regenerated the Turkmenian 
people, who in 1924, with the aid of the Russian people, set up 
their Soviet Republic, which became one of the Union Re¬ 
publics of the U.S.S.lt. The country is inhabited by Turk¬ 
menians, Russians, Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Belujians and Persians, 
all of whom live in peace and harmony. 

The Turkmenian peasants are organised in collective 
farms, cultivated with the aid of the tractors and harvester 
combines provided by the Soviet Government, which also sets 
aside funds for building irrigation canals. The collective 
farm peasants are now prosperous. In 1939 there were no 
less than 80 collective farms with incomes of a million rubles 
per annum each. The republic has its own educated people 
and trained specialists. For example, under tsarism all 
Turkmenia had only three agronomists ; there are 1,500 at 
present. The countryside, where formerly ignorance and 
wretchedness prevailed, is now well supplied with radio, tele 
phone, cinemas, libraries and schools. 

New irrigation canals have been built, and this has given 
great impetus to the cultivation of cotton. In 1937, no less 
than 375,090 acres—120 per cent, more than before 1914— 
were planted with this crop. In 1939 the total crop amounted 
to 240.000 tons, almost 4.0 times more than before 1914. A 
large area is planted to Egyptian long-fibre cotton. 

Turkmenia is famous for her vineyards, orchards and 
melon patches. The sweet, fragrant Turkmenian melons grown 
in Clmrjul are known in foreign markets. New crops are 
now being grown, such as plants for essential oils, a rubber¬ 
bearing plant, and ramie, a fibrous plant used in the manu¬ 
facture of artificial silk. Wheat is grown in the foothills, 
and the area under cultivation in 1939 amounted to 1,037,000 
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acres, compared with 759,000 acres in 1913. Agriculture is 
even spreading into the deserts of Kara-Kum. Silk cultiva¬ 
tion and the weaving of the famous Turkmenian carpets have 
been revived. 

Over 2,000,000 head of cattle graze in the pastures of 
the desert and foothills. Here karakul sheep, swift and hardy 
horses, and cattle are bred. The products of stock breeding 
and agriculture are being processed in newly-built cotton¬ 
ginning mills, cotton spinning and weaving mills, silk mills, 
a big meat-packing plaut and a shoe factory. The mineral 
resources of the country are being extensively developed. Of 
minerals, Turkmenia produces sodium sulphate, oil, ozocerite, 
bromine, iodine sulphur fireproof clay and common salt. It 
also manufactures glassware. The Caspian Sea abounds iu 
salmon, sturgeon, herring and perch. Here the famous black 
caviare is obtained. The total industrial output of the 
Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic in 1937 was over 7.6 times 
more than in 1913. 

This economic revival has had a profoundly beneficial 
effect. From 3927 to 1939 the population increased by 25 per 
cent. About 1,400 schools have been opened and instruction 
is given in the languages of all the nationalities in the re¬ 
public. Thirtythree technical schools and four higher 
educational establishments were opened. Women equally 
with men have access to all seats of learning and cultural 
institutions. Sixty newspapers (of which 40 are in Turk 
meninn) and seven magazines are published ; books are printed 
in editions of millions. 

The Turkmenian people have produced their own teachers 
(over 5,000), physicians, engineers and scientific workers. There 
are over 30 scientific institutions in the country, working under 
the supervision of the Turkmenian branch of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. The republic has 37 theatres, 700 
libraries and 600 reading and recreation rooms. Ancient 
Turkmenian folklore has been revived, and modern poets and 
prose writers are producing valuable artistic works. 

Great progress liaa been achieved in the field of public 
health. Before the Revolution there were no more than nine 
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physicians in this country; now there are over 1,000. Malaria, 
formerly the scourge of the population, has now been practi¬ 
cally eliminated. Health resorts, mountain and seaside, 
provide special treatment. 

Ashkhabad , the capital of the republic , is now a large 
centre of industry and culture, with numerous educational 
institutions, theatres, parks and tine wide streets lined with 
beautiful and imposing buildings. 

UZBEKISTAN 

Area—158,000 sq. miles 
ropula lion—0,282,000 
Capital—Tashkent, Population—585,000 
THE UZBEK SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC (Uzbe- 
I kistan) is situated on the frontier between the U.S.S.R. 
and Afghanistan, in the middle of Soviet Central Asia,, on 
the foothills and lower slopes of the Tien-Shan and Pamir 
Mountains and the adjoining extensive semi-desert plains of 
Kyzyl-Kum (Red Sands). The foothills are intersected by 
numerous rivers. The loess soil of the valleys of these rivers— 
Ferghana, Syr-Daria, Zarevshan, Amn-Daria and Chircliik— 
protected from the cold winds by the mountains, is spotted 
with verdant oases in which the population of Uzbekistan is 
mainly settled. The country possesses extensive pastures, so 
large as to provide grazing for millions of head of cattle. It 
is also rich in coal, oil, sulphur, copper, limestone and phos¬ 
phorites. 

Uzbekistan bas long been famous for its cotton, but the 
peasants who produced this ‘ 1 white gold” formerly lived in 
dire poverty, toiling on their small plots of land and paying 
high rents for the use of the soil and also for the use of the 
vitally necessary water. They lived in a state of wretched¬ 
ness, ignorance and national oppression. Industry was con- 
lined to the primitive ginning of cotton, which was produced 
entirely for export. The valuable mineral deposits, in which 
Czbekistan is rich, were never explored. It was not until just 
before tbe lirst World War that attempts were made to develop 
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the oil resources, but the results were very meagre, in 19i3 
no more than 13,000 tons of oil were extracted. 

There were scarcely any schools in the country, and those 
that existed were conducted in Russian. Only 2 or 3 per cent, 
of the Uzbek population were literate. There was scarcely 
any medical service, and the population was entirely at the 
mercy of ignorant witchdoctors. Seclusion, the compulsory 
wearing of the horsehair veil “paranja,” marriage during 
childhood, and the buying and selling of brides—such was the 
lot of the Uzbek women. 

But a fundamental change took place with the establish¬ 
ment of the Soviet system. In 1921, the Uzbek people, for 
the first time in their history, established their own state, the 
Uzbek Soviet Republic, which, as a Union Republic, is affiliat¬ 
ed to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Within the 
Uzbek Republic there is the Kara-Kalpak Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic, situated in the valley of the Amu-Daria 
and in lire deserts of Kyzyl-Kum, and inhabited mainly by 
the people known as Kara-Kalpaks. In addition to Uzbeks, 
who constitute three-quarters of the population, Kara Kai- 
paks, Russians, Tajiks and Kazakhs inhabit the country. 

Uzbekistan is one of the largest regions of irrigated agri¬ 
culture in the U.S.S.R. In 1938, 7,000,000 acres of land were 
under cultivation; of this area about 3,700,000 acres were 
irrigated. During the past few years the construction of 
irrigation canals has been conducted on a tremendous scale. 
Among the largest of these is the Great Stalin Ferghana 
Canal, built in 1940. It is 108 miles long and serves to irri¬ 
gate 1,250,000 acres of land with the waters of the Syr-Daria. 
Uzbekistan is the largest cotton region in the U.S.S.R., and 
produces 60 per cent, of the total cotton crop. Here cottou 
plantations cover over 2§ million acres, and the crop in 1938 
exceeded 1,500,000 tons—three times as large as the annual 
crop produced under the tsarist regime. In addition to cot¬ 
ton, others, such as rice, oil and bast crops, sugar beets, mul¬ 
berry trees, fruit and vines are cultivated on these irrigated 
lands. Uzbekistan provides the rest of the country with dried 
fruit, such as raisins, sultanas and apricots, canned fruit, 
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vegetables, and wine; and in the southern valleys almonds, 
tigs and pomegranates are grown. 

On the non-irrigated lands the peasants cultivate wheat, 
barley and maize. The ancient mattock has given way to 
modern tractors and harvester combines. The fields of Uzbe¬ 
kistan are to-day cultivated by over 20,000 tractors with 
modern multiple share plows, and by over 1,500 harvester 
combines, both lor reaping grain and picking cotton. 

Stock breeding is an Important item in the economy of 
Uzbekistan, and at the present time the stock is estimated 
at over 6,000,000 head. The country breeds horses, cattle, 
sheep both for mutton and karakul, goats and camels. Kara- 
Kalpakia is the largest karakul sheep producing region in the 
U.S.S.It. United in their collective farms, the peasants of 
'Uzbekistan are now leading prosperous and cultured lives. 

Industry, too has developed extensively in Uzbekistan 
under the Soviet regime. Not only have the old cotton-gin¬ 
ning mills been extended and modernised, but huge new textile 
mills have been built. Silk weaving and spinning have also 
been modernised and extended. Uzbekistan produces large 
quantities of cotton seed and other vegetable oils. The pro¬ 
duction of coal, crude and refined oil, sulphur, mineral ferti¬ 
lisers and cement has been extensively developed. Steel mills 
and machine construction plants have also been erected and all 
serve to supply the needs of the country. Large electric power 
stations have been built. In 1938 the gross industrial output 
of the republic showed a (i-fold increase compared with the 
output of 1913. 

In the trying days of tlie Patriotic War. Uzbekistan un 
failingly supplied the victorious Ked Army and population in 
the rear with armaments, grain, cloth, wool, fruit. 

'fhe fundamental change, in the country’s economy has had 
<i profound effect upon the cultural life of the people. A 
modern written language has been adopted. Illiteracy is 
rapidly being eliminated, and in 3939 no less than 70 per cent, 
of tlie population were able to read and write. Universal 
compulsory education hag been introduced, and a large net¬ 
work of schools 1ms been established, attended by 1,300,000 
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children, 80 times more than attended before 1914. Uzbe 
kistan has 27 higher educational establishments (there were 
none before the Revolution), over 100 technical schools and 
over 3,000 public libraries and public reading and recreation 
room. Over 200 newspapers are published in the country, 
of which 130 are in the Uzbek language, and the rest in the 
languages of the other nationalities inhabiting the republic. 

The republic has over 40 theatres, and an Uzbek national 
opera and ballet have been created. Over 20 scientific 
research institutes and laboratories are now functioning under 
the supervision of the Uzbek branch of the Academy of Scien¬ 
ces of the U.S.S.R. The Uzbek women, freed from the fetters 
of both national and social oppression, now take a free and 
equal part with men in the work of economic and cultural 
development. 

TAJIKISTAN 

Area—55,000 sq. miles 
Population—1,485,000 
Capital—Stalinabad, population—83,000 
T HE TAJIK SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC (Taji- 
• kistan) lies on the frontier between the U.S.S.R, Afgha¬ 
nistan and Western China, at the junction between the Tien- 
Shan Range, meaning the “Celestial Mountains,” and the 
Pamirs, which are called the “Roof of the World.” 

The country appears as though laid out in vast terraces; 
deep valleys, semi-desert steppe and irrigated lands covered 
with flourishing orchards; vineyards and cotton plantations 
merge with the foothills and lofty mountains, some of which 
are bare and others are covered with pistachio, almond, hazel 
and mulberry trees in the lower zones, with deciduous trees 
in the middle zone, and crowned by mountain pastures. High 
semi-desert table-lands covered with wormwood and, in places, 
with extensive meadows, give way to lofty mountain summits, 
towering about 23,000 feet, covered with huge glaciers. The 
Tien-Shan Mountains contain the Stalin Peak, the highest 
mountain in the U.S.S.R., almost 24,600 feet high, the Lenin 
Peak, almost 23,400 feet high, and the glacier known as the 
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Fedchenko Glacier, 48 miles long, which with its adjacent 
glaciers, covers a length of over 68 miles, one of the largest 
in the world. 

Under the tsarist regime Tajikistan was an extremely 
backward and primitive country. The best arable land and 
pastures, and almost the entire irrigation system, were the 
private property of the Emir of Bokhara and the local feudal 
chief—the “belts” and “beys.” The taxes and rent for land 
and water absorbed as much as 80 per cent, of the peasants’ 
crops. The bulk of the Tajik population were engaged in 
stock breeding. Industry was practically non-existent. .Just 
before 1914 the coal and oil industries began to be developed, 
but the output of these fuels did not exceed several thousand 
tons. Ignorance and wretchedness prevailed throughout the 
country. Only 0.5 per cent, of the Tajik population could 
read and write. The women were compelled to wear the 
“paranja” (veil) and live in seclusion. 

With the aid of the Russians, the Tajik people threw off 
the fetters of the tsar and the emir, and in 1924 set up an 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, which, in 1929, was 
advanced to the status of Union Republic. The country is 
inhabited by Tajiks, who constitute three-quarters of the 
population, Uzbeks, wiio live in the northwestern part of the 
country, Kirghizians and Russians. On the tablelands and 
slopes of the Pamirs there is the Gorno-Badakhshan Autono 
mous Region, affiliated to the Tajik republic, with its capital 
Khorog, inhabited by Kirghizians and Tajiks. 

Under Soviet power the peoples of Tajikistan have made 
enormous progress. With funds provided by the Soviet 
Government, immense irrigation systems have been built in 
the valleys of western Tajikistan and the adjacent mountains. 
Outstanding among these constructions are the Vaksh (Taji¬ 
kistan) section of the Great Stalin Ferghana Canal, the Nor¬ 
thern Ferghana Cahal and the Gissar Canal. The total 
irrigated area in 1938 was 725,000 acres, which is a 67 per 
cent, increase compared with 3914. 

In the irrigated valleys and foothills spread extensive rice 
and cotton plantations, some old ones greatly extended, and 
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others newly planted, the total area in 1937 amounted to 
275,000 acres, which was a 6-fold increase compared with the 
period before Soviet rule was established. Cotton is grown 
not only in the northwest, where it was cultivated before, 
but also in the midlands and south of Tien-Shan, where long- 
fibre Egyptian cotton was planted for the first time. In 1939 
no less than 100,000 acres were planted with this grade of 
cotton. This is now the principal Egyptian cotton-growing 
centre in the U.S.S.R. Even until 1929 the average yield of 
the cotton crop was about 1.5 metric tons, but at the present 
time it ranges between 4 and 4.5 metric tons per acre. 

On the irrigated lands the finest apricots in the U.S.S.R. 
ami the sweetest grades of grapes are grown. The orchards 
also bear rich crops of apples, pomegranates, almonds, pis¬ 
tachios and walnuts. In the extreme south sugar cane is now 
being grown. This is the only district in the U.S.S.R. where 
this crops is cultivated. On the non-irrigated lands, wheat 
ami barley are grown, these crops now covering almost 
1,500,000 acres which is 30 per cent, more than before the 
First World War. Cereals and grapes have even appeared 
on the high slopes and table-lands of the Pamirs, in no country 
is agriculture carried on at such high altitudes as in 
Tajikistan. Grapes are cultivated at the height of 6,000 feet, 
and barley at 10,000. In the mountain pastures hundreds of 
thousands of horses, cattle, sheep and goats graze. Tajikistan 
is famous for its fat Gissar sheep, the largest in the world. 
Here too, karakul sheep are bred. 

New factories have been erected for the manufacture of 
cotton and silk yarns, cotton and silk fabrics, leather goods, 
footwear, cottonseed oil, the canning of fruit, vegetables ami 
meat. During the past few years the production of coal, oil, 
gold and non-ferrous metals, rare elements and building mate¬ 
rials has greatly increased. The total industrial output of 
Tajikistan to day is 157 times that of the period before the 
Re\olution. During the past few years measures have been 
taken to harness the swift flowing rivers of the country for 
the purpose of producing electricity. In tsarist times Taji¬ 
kistan was practically a road less country. The Pamirs were 
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reached by means of narrow, precipitous tracks which ran 
over flimsy bridges slung across yawning chasms and moun¬ 
tain gorges. To-day the country is covered with a network 
of automobile roads. 

The conditions of life and culture of the Tajik people have 
improved immensely under Soviet rule. Women, who had 
formerly been bereft of all rights in the family as well as in 
society, have obtained equal rights with men, and are now 
taking an active part in economic and social life. During the 
twelve years from 3917 to 3939 (the dates of the last two 
censuses) the population of the Republic increased 44 per cent. 
Four thousand elementary schools, over one hundred secon 
dary schools, five higher educational establishments and 
hundreds of public libraries and reading and recreation rooms 
have been established. A quarter of a million children now* 
attend school. In 1939, 72 per cent, of the population were 
literate. Seventy newspapers arc published, most of them 
in the Tajik, Uzbek and Kirghiz languages. Tajik drama, 
music and art are famous throughout the Soviet Union. A 
number of scientific institutions are functioning in the 
country under the supervision of the Tajik branch of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 


KAZAKHSTAN 

Area—1,050,000 sq. miles 
Population—0,340,000 
Capital—Alma-Ata, population—230,000 
T HE KAZAKH SOVIET SOCIALST REPUBLIC (Ka- 
I /akhstan) is situated in the south-western part of Soviet 
Asia, on the frontier of the U.S.S.lt. and Sinkiang (Western 
China), and stretches from the lower reaches of the Volga to 
Altai, and from the Trans-Siberian railway to the mountains 
of Tien > Shan. The geographical features of the country are 
extremely varied : Mountains capped by eternal snow and 
glaciers ou the one hand, and arid deserts on the other ; ex¬ 
cessive rain, and complete dearth of water ; green mountain 
pastures and flourishing oases in the foothills, and sun- 
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scorched plains and salt marshes. Mountain and steppe 
pastures cover 385,000,000 acres—which is over 60 per cent, of 
the area of the country—while 50,000,000 acres are arable 
lands. 

The mountains and table-lands of Kazakhstan contain in¬ 
calculable riches—100,000 million tons of coal, over a thousand 
million tons of oil, vast deposits of gold, lead, zinc, copper, 
chromites, nickel and phosphorites, and also iron and alumi¬ 
nium ores, tin, rare metals and large deposits of mineral salts 
and building materials. 

Under the tsarist regime the natural resources of 
Kazakhstan remained almost untouched. Only lead, copper 
and coal were extracted by primitive methods in small mines. 
Agriculture was developed mainly in the northern black-earth 
iwooded steppe by Russians and Ukrainians. 

The Kazakhs were deprived of arable lands. They wander¬ 
ed across the steppes and deserts of the country with their 
cattle and domestic belongings and every winter thousands 
of animals perished from shortage of fodder and severe frost. 
The population was almost entirely illiterate (only 2.3 per 
cent, were able to read and write). 

With the aid of the Russians, the Kazakh people built 
up tlieir national state, first as an Autonomous Soviet Re 
public fin 1920), and then as a Union Republic (in 1930). The 
country is inhabited by Kazakhs, who constitute 00 per cent, 
of the population, and Russians, Ukrainians, Kirghiz, Uzbeks, 
Kara-Kalpaks, Dungans and Uigurs. 

Kazakhstan is to day one of the largest stock raisiug re¬ 
gions in the U.S.S.R., the largest centre for non-ferrous 
metals, and the third largest coal region. 

Huge works have been erected for the processing of lead, 
zinc, copper, gold, nickel, antimony, tungsteu and tin. The 
coal output, concentrated mainly in Karaganda, has increased 
enormously and is to-day 100 times as large as under the 
tsarist regime. Large oil producing centres have sprung up 
north east of the Caspian Sea. The phosphorites produced in 
the country are converted into mineral fertilisers. Large- 
scale machine-building has been developed and numerous big 
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electric power stations have been erected in many of tlie towns. 
►Since tJie war, a steel mill for the production of ferrous alloys 
has been erected : Kazakhstan is one of the most important 
arsenals of the Soviet Union. 

Enormous changes have taken place in the industries for 
processing agricultural produce. Large cotton-ginning mills, 
meat packing plants, sugar refineries, tobacco factories, tan¬ 
neries, cloth-weaving mills and fruit and vegetable canning 
factories/have been erected and are now functioning. Fishing 
is extensively developed on the Caspian and Aral Seas and on 
Lake Balkhash, and a lai-ge part of the catch is canned. In 
1!>8S the gross industrial output of Kazakhstan was 18 times 
as much as the output of 11)18. Under Soviet power thousands 
of miles of railway and automobile roads have been laid. 

Agriculture has developed not only in the north, where 
two thirds of the total crop is concentrated, but also in the 
South of the republic, along the spurs of the Tien-Shan 
Mountains and in the oases of the central deserts. Many 
hundreds of miles of irrigation canals have been built. Ou 
the irrigated lands of the south, cotton, rice, sugar beet, to¬ 
bacco and oil producing crops and rubber-bearing plants are 
cultivated. In the north, wheat, barley and millet are grown. 
The total area under cultivation to-day amounts to 17,000,000 
acres, which is an increase of 70 per cent, compared with the 
period just before the First World War. 

No less than 10,000,000 head of cattle graze in the pastures 
of Kazakhstan, being boused under cover and supplied with 
fodder during the winter. The country breeds horses, cattle, 
sheep for mutton and karakul, goafs and, in the mountain 
regions of Altai, deer. 

As in the other republics, the peasants of Kazakhstan cul¬ 
tivate their fields collectively, and as a result, these former 
nomads are to-day leading prosperous and cultured lives. They 
recen e considerable assistance from the State in the shape of 
tens of thousands of tractors, harvester combines and other 
agricultural machines, fertilisers, credits, and funds for build¬ 
ing irrigation cannals. 

Education bas spread throughout the country.. About 
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8,000 schools are now functioning, compared with 1,500 in 
1911, and these school are attended by over 1,000,000 children, 
00 times the number that attended before the Revolution. 
Up to 76 per cent, of the population were literate in 1939. 
There are 2,000 public libraries and 4,000 reading and recrea* 
tion rooms. A Kazakh written language has been introduced. 
Under the tsarist regime not a single newspaper in the Kazakh 
language was published; to-day, 350 newspapers are published 
in the country, of which 170 are in the Kazakh language. 
There are 20 higher educational establishments in existence 
to-day (there were none before 1920), over 100 technical schools, 
and scores of scientific research institutes, which work under 
the supervision of the Kazakhstan branch of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. In the field of art the republic boasts 
35 theatres, a national opera and ballet, and numerous art 
galleries. 

Scores of new and well-built towns have sprung up since 
the Soviet system was established, such as Karaganda and 
Balkhash. The capital of Kazakhstan, Alma-Ata (Father of 
Apples), is a beautiful garden city at the foot of the spur of 
the Tien-Shan Mountains. 

KIRGHIZIA 

Area—78,000 sq. miles 
Population—d ,500,000 
Capi tal—Frunze, pop ulation—93,000 
~T TIE KIRGHIZ JAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 
' (Kirghizia) is situated in the east of Soviet Central Asia, 
on the frontier between the U.8.S.R. and Sinkiang (Western 
China). Mountain ranges with snow-capped peaks and 
glaciers, covered here and there with fir (on their northern 
slopes) and walnut (on the southwestern slopes), extensive 
table-lands, deep valleys, rushing rivers—such is the Tien-Shan 
(Heavenly Mountains), or, the land of the Kirghiz. On the 
high slopes and table-lands there are extensive pastures 
27,000,000 acres in area. In the foothills and irrigated valleys 
there are flourishing fields of cereals and industrial crops, 
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orchards and vineyards. Below surface there are large 
deposits of coal, oil, gold, lead, antimony, quicksilver, sulphur 
ana limestone. 

Kirghizia was one of the most backward regions of the 
former tsarist empire. Driven from their fertile valleys to 
the mountain slopes, the Kirghiz lived the life of nomads, 
wandering about with their flocks and herds, their felt tents 
(yurtas) and domestic belongings. The best pastures were 
controlled by a handful of feudal chiefs (manaps), and big 
cattle owners (beys). 

Tiie Kirghiz engaged very little in agriculture, and what 
little ground they did cultivate they'tilled with the most primi¬ 
tive implements. Of industry there was hardly any. There 
were a few small handicraft establishments and coal mines 
of the most backward kind. The Kirghiz people were on the 
verge of extinction. During the last decade before 1914, the 
Kirghiz population declined by 10 per cent. Their cultural 
level was very low. Only 2 per cent, were literate. All the 
schools in Kirghizia (including the Russian schools) were 
attended by only 7,000 children. The Ivirgliizian women wore 
slaves, as were most of the women of the East. 

Soviet rule brought regeneration to the Kirghizian people. 
Like the other nationalities in the U.S.S.R. they obtained 
national autonomy, and in 1926 they formed their Soviet. 
Autonomous Republic which, in 1936, was elevated to the 
status of a Union Republic. Kirghizia is inhabited by Kirghiz 
(who constitute two-thirds of the population), Russians, 
Ukrainians, Uzbeks, Uigurs and Dungans, the latter being a. 
people of Mohammedan-Uhinese origin. Jn the main, the 
population inhabits the wide semi-enclosed valleys of the north 
(the valleys of the rivers Ohu and Talas and the shores of Lake 
Issyk-Kul), the southwest (the Ferghana Valley) and the 
south (the Altai). 

During the twelve years preceding the 1939 census the 
population increased by 45 per cent. Education has spread 
considerably among the Kirghizian people, and in 1939 no less 
than 70 per cent, of the population were literate. For the first 
time in their history the Kirghiz people have a written langu- 
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age. As compared with 118 schools under tsarism, there are 
now 2,000 schools in the country attended by 300,000 children, 
28 technical schools, and live higher educational establish¬ 
ment, in addition to scores of public libraries, hundreds of 
people's palaces and reading and recreation rooms. 

The popular epic “Manas" has been revived, and the 
people's bards (“akyns” as they are called) who sing the 
ancient ballads, enjoy the widest popularity. A modern 
Soviet literature has arisen, and numerous newspapers and 
magazines are published. In 1.936, 36 newspapers were 
published in the Kirghizian language. The drama is flourish¬ 
ing; seventeen theatres have been established. A Kirghizian 
opera has been created for the first time. Extensive scientific 
research work is being conducted under the supervision of the 
Kirghizian branch of the Academy of Sciences of the U.8.S.K. 

The habits and customs of the people have greatly changed. 
Women have become equal partners with men in the work of 
building up Soviet society. This formerly nomad people has 
settled down, and permanent habitations have sprung up in 
the mountains and foothills of Tien-Shan. The peasants have 
taken to agriculture in collective farms, and the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment has been supplying them with tractors, harvester com¬ 
bines, and so forth. 

An important item in the economy of Kirghizia is the 
breeding of cattle, horses and sheep. There is a marked im¬ 
provement in the breed and fertility of the stock, and almost 
everywhere coarse-wool sheep arc giving way to fine-wool 
varieties. At present the number of livestock in the country 
is estimated at 3,000,000 head. 

Agriculture too, is making headway, and in 1937 over two 
and a half million acres of land were under cultivation, a large 
proportion being devoted to industrial crops (over 60 per cent, 
more than under tsarism). Huge irrigation canals have been 
dug, and during the past few years the irrigated area has 
increased by 750,000 acres. This is planted to sugar beet (for 
the first time), tobacco, poppies (in the north) aud cotton and 
rice (in the south-west). The foothills are covered with mul¬ 
berry trees and orchards—apple in the north, and apricot 
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orchards and vineyards in the south-west. On the nnirligated 
land wheat and barley are cultivated in the north, and maize 
in the south-west. Agriculture is even penetrating into the 
deep valleys of the high mountain districts. The fishing 
industry is developing on Lake Issyk-Kul. 

The food industry of Kirghizia has made considerable 
progress, particularly in meat-packing, the manufacture of 
sugar and the production of essential oil. The textile industry 
is expanding, and a number of cotton ginning, wool combing, 
cloth weaving, silk winding and silk weaving mills have been 
established. Kirghizia supplies coal for almost the whole of 
Central Asia. The republic also produces gold, oil, sulphur, 
and rare and non-ferrcus metals. The progress made in 
industry may be judged from the fact that under tsarism 1,000 
workers were employed in industry, whereas in 1940, the 
number employed w r as no less than 115,000. 

During the war Kirghizia has been providing the country 
with large quantities of grain, sugar, fruit, meat, wool and 
non-ferrous metals with which to manufacture the supplies 
needed by the lied Army at the front and by the population 
in the rear. 

A most striking example of the cultural progress made by 
Kirghizia is Frunze, the capital of the country. The city 
^formerly called Pishpek) bears the name of the great Soviet 
military leader in the Civil War who was born here. Not so 
very long ago Frunze was a tiny dusty township. At present 
it is a well-built city, graced by gardens and avenues of 
poplar and oak, its streets paved with asphalt and lined with 
beautiful buildings. 
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KA.RELO-FINNISH S.S.R. 


Area—76,000 sq. miles 

Population (in former Karelian Autonomous S.S. 

Republic, 1939)—409,000 
Capital—Petrozavodsk, population—70,000 
-T- HE KARELO-FIKISH SOVIET SOCIALIST RE- 
I PUBLIC (Karelia) is situated In the north-west Euro¬ 
pean part of the U.S.S.R., between the White Sea and the 
Baltic Sea, at the frontier of the U.S.S.R. and Finland. 
Karelia is called “the land of lakes, forests and granite.” It 
lies on an ancient granite bod once upon a time crushed and 
ground by a gigantic glacier. 

Karelia, is dotted with a labyrinth of lakes numbering over 
26,000 and occupying no less than 15 per cent, of its area. 
The Largest lakes in Europe are to be found here—Lake Ladoga 
and Lake Onega. The Karelian lakes are connected with each 
other and with the adjacent seas—the White Sea and the Gulf 
of Finland —by numerous rivers with waterfalls which contain 
energy estimated at a million kilowatts. Two-thirds of the 
area of the Karelo-Finnish Republic is covered by dense pine 
and fir forests. In the South, these merge with forests of the 
famous Karelian birch, from which valuable furniture and 
other articles are made. The Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. is rich 
in grayite, diabase, porphyry, sandstone, marble, mica, peg¬ 
matites, and also in iron, including titano-magnetites, 
non-ferrous metals, peat, and other natural resources. 

Under the tsarist regime, the Karelians were driven from 
the arable lands to the regions of the marshes and dense 
forests, where they engaged in lumbering, hunting and fish¬ 
ing, and tilling tiny plots of land. They lived in extreme 
poverty, and were obliged to eat bread made of rye flour 
mixed with pine bark and straw. The people which had 
created the immortal epic poem “Kalevala” had no written 
language of their own, and the Karelian spoken language 
' was practically banned. Even the Russian schools were 
closed to the children of the poorer classes of the Karelian 
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peasants. Industry was represented by one iron-smelting 
plant in Petrozavodsk, which had been established as far back 
as the days of Peter I. Karelia was a roadless country ; only 
in the winter, when its rapid rivers, lakes and marshes froze, 
was it possible to travel at all over the country. It was not 
until the First World War that the first railway w T as built 
in Karelia, namely, the Murmansk Railway. 

The whole face of the country was changed after Soviet 
rule was established. With the aid of the Russian people the 
Karelians, for the first time in their history, set up their own 
state. In 1923 the Karelian Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic w’as formed. Tn March, 19-10, after the Soviet Union 
had been obliged to eliminate the enemy's jumping-off place 
on the Karelian Isthmus, and after peace had been concluded 
with Finland, the new T regions on the isthmus and the north 
west were joined to Karelia. The Finns in these regions 
united with their kinsmen, the Soviet Karelians, and the 
Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Republic w’as formed with the 
status of a Union Republic. 

The basis of Karelia’s economy is timber. After Soviet 
power wae established the timber output increased consider¬ 
ably, and in 19.19 reached almost 14,000.000 cubic yards, which 
was eight times more than the output of 1913. Hand labour— 
the only implement being a primitive saw—gave w T ay to 
electric saws, tractors and motor transport. Good roadfi were 
laid running right into the depths of the forests, wli^e con¬ 
venient workers’ settlements were built with large houses, 
public dining rooms, hospitals and schools equipped with elec¬ 
tric light, telephones and radio. The saw-milling industry, 
concentrated at the river mouths on the White Sea coast has 
increased almost four fold since the period of the tsarist 
regime. The Karelo Finnish Republic became the largest cel¬ 
lulose and paper making center in the U.S.S.R. 

Important items in Karelia's economy are the quarrying 
of granite, diabase and marble, and the extraction of field 
spar, mica and pegmatites. Machine building and shipbuild 
ing are also developed. Large hydro-electric stations provide 
power for industry and supply the domestic requirements of 
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the population. Fishing is extensively carried on in the lakes 
and off the coast of the White Sea. 

Agriculture has made considerable progress under Soviet 
rule, mainly in the South of the republic. Here potatoes and 
vegetables are the principal crops, although barley, oats, rye 
and wheat are also grown. These crops have increased 10-fold 
compared with the period before the Revolution. Marshes 
have been drained and forests cleared in order to extend the 
cultivated area. Stock breeding largely takes the form of 
dairy farming. In 1 lie north, reindeer are bred. 

The Karelo-Finnish Soviet Republic has ceased to be a 
roadless country. Her territory is now intersected by a 
number of railways, and also by canals, which serve as impor¬ 
tant means of communication. The Stalin White Sea-Baltic 
Sea Canal, 140 miles long, w r as built in 1933. The Saima 
Canal connects the Gulf of Finland with Lake Saima. 

The Karelian population has yapidly increased, and from 
1920 to 1039 it doubled. Before Soviet rule literacy did not 
exceed 44 per cent, of the entire population, and among the 
Karelians it barely reached 13 per cent. With the introduc¬ 
tion of compulsory universal education, literacy became almost 
the universal rule. In 1939, 95 per cent, could read and write. 
As many as 13 technical schools and three higher educational 
establishments have been opened. Karelian art has revived 
and is flourishing. Modern poets, artists and dramatists have 
appeared. Theatres have been built. The country has 
hundreds of public libraries and reading and recreation rooms. 

MOLDAVIA 

Area—13.000 sq. miles 

Population—2,200,000 

Capital—Kishinev, populat ion—110,000 

T ill; MOLDAVIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 
(Moldavia) is situated in the extreme south-west of the 
U.S.S.R., on the frontier of Rumania. It occupies an 
undulating, flattish plain between the rivers Prutli and 
Dniester, extending somewhat beyond the latter river. Only 
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in the midlands is the plain intersected by low hills covered 
with oak, beech and birch. The country is rich in building 
materials such ns limestone, brick clay and sand used for 
making glass. 

Before the end of the First World War, Moldavia, the 
major part of which is Bessarabia, belonged to liussia, but 
Rumania seized the country up to the Dniester and forcibly 
Buuianiunised it. This caused its economic and cultural 
decline. The area of cultivation of fruit, vines and tobacco, 
and the stock of cattle, diminished. Industrial output declin¬ 
ed; the number of workers employed in industry was reduced 
by 50 per cent. During the period they were in occupation, the 
Rumanians exterminated over 110,000 of the inhabitants. 
Three hundred thousand inhabitants were obliged to ilee the 
country, to the U.S.S.R. and to other countries. Wretched 
poverty and high mortality were the lot of the Bessarabian 
lural districts. Infant mortality among the peasants was as 
high as 00 per cent. 

I p to 00 per cent, of the total population, and 73 per 
cent of the peasants, were illiterate. The Moldavian language 
and culture were banned, as also were those of the other 
nationalities inhabiting the country. 

In Moldavia, on the other side of the Dniester, life was 
entirely different. Here, with the aid of the Russian and 
•'kraiiiian peoples the Moldavian Autonomous Soviet Socia¬ 
list Republic was formed, and agriculture, industry and 
Moldavian national culture made rapid progress. 

In June 1940 the historic injustice of the annexation of 
Bessarabia by Rumania was removed. Bessarabia was res¬ 
tored to the Soviet Union. On August 2nd, 1940, the 
Supreme Soviet of the TJ.S.S.R. granted the petition of the 
Moldavian people in Bessarabia to join with the people of 
the Moldavian Autonomous Republic to form a Soviet Socia¬ 
list Republic, which received the status of a Dniou Republic. 

Seventy per cent, of the population of this republic are 
Moldavians, the rest being Russians. Ukrainians and Jews. 
For the first time in their history, the Moldavian people ac¬ 
quired a written language and their own national literature. 
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The number of schools and other cultural institutions in the 
country increased. The number of schoolchildren increased 
to half a million. There were three higher educational estab¬ 
lishments functioning in the country—an agricultural and 
two higher pedagogical schools. In addition there were 
numerous technical schools, attended by 5,000 students. 
Newspapers were published in the Moldavian and other 
languages. National theatres were established. Hospitals, 
dispensaries, maternity homes and children’s creches were 
built. 

The Moldavian peasants, formerly landless or almost so. 
received allotments to develop their husbandry. In Bessarabia 
alone the peasants received land amounting to a total of 
500,000 acres. Following this, the peasants of the newly 
affiliated region formed collective farms, and the fertile black 
earth between the Pruth and Dniester was cultivated with 
tractors and harvester combines. New orchards aud vine¬ 
yards were planted, mainly on the wooded downs and adjacent 
valleys of the midlands. In Moldavia, grapes for eating and 
wine, plums, apples, pears, apricots, peaches and walnuts 
were grown. The vineyard area increased to 200,000 acres. 
Tomatoes, egg-plants and marrows were grown to a large 
extent. Cereal crops also occupied an important place in 
Moldavia’s agriculture and an extensive area was devoted to 
wheat, barley and maize. Other crops cultivated on an in¬ 
creasing scale were sugar beet, tobacco and sunflower. Dairy 
farming and pig aud poultry breeding were also important. 
Fishing was conducted on the Dniester and Pruth. 

Industry was, in the main, engaged in processing the 
country’s agricultural produce. The most important branches 
were wine making, meat packing, the processing of natural 
fats, oil, flour milling, the manufacture of macaroni, fruit 
and vegetable canning, the manufacture of tobacco, and distil¬ 
ling. Stone quarrying and brick and tile makiug were also 
developed. An oil refinery, which had been standing idle fbr 
years under the Rumanian regime, was re-started by the 
Soviet Government and measures were taken to develop the 
metal industry, which had scarcely existed in the country. 
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These developments, of course, suffered a severe setback after 
June 1941, but to-day the devastation is being repaired. 


LITHUANIA 

Aren—24,000 sq. miles. 

Population—2,880,000 

Capital—Vilnius, population—250,000 
yHE LITHUANIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 
I (Lithuania) lies on the eastern coast of the Baltic Sea, 
on an undulating plain intersected with numerous lakes ami 
marshes. It has a fertile soil, covered in parts by forest and 
peat bogs. 

Lithuania is vitally connected with the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. by their common struggle against the German inva¬ 
ders and against the tsarist regime, and also by their common 
economic and cultural interests. In 3910, however, it was 
torn from Soviet Russia and remained separated for over 20 
years. This separation proved fatal for the economy of the 
country and also retarded the development of its national 
culture. But in June, 1940, the Lithuanian people overthrew 
their reactionary rulers and, exercising their sovereign rights, 
adopted the Soviet form of government and economy as the 
only guarantee of their national independence, free cultural 
development and rapid economic growth. 

On July 21st, 1910, the National Diet of Lithuania, elect¬ 
ed by universal suffrage, proclaimed the country a Soviet Re¬ 
public, which, on August 3rd, 1940, affiliated to the U.S.S.R. 
with the status of a Union Republic. The country is inhabited 
by Lithuanians, who constitute 85 per cent, of the population, 
Russians, Jews, Poles and Byelorussians. 

The Lithuanian S.S.R. is the most outstanding agricul¬ 
tural republic among the Soviet Socialist Republics of the 
Baltic coast. 

i 

Tlio main branches of the economy of Lithuania are the 
breeding of dairy cattle and pigs and the cultivation of cereal 
crops. The crops grown are rye, wheat, oats and barley, and 
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also flax and sugar beet. Fodder crops are an important item 
in connection with the breeding of dairy cattle. 

Industry in Lithuania was mainly connected with the pro¬ 
cessing of agricultural produce. The food industry predomi¬ 
nated ; butter making, bacon and other meat products, flour 
milling and, just before the war, the refining of sugar was 
started. Lithuania also manufactured linen fabrics and 
yarn, cotton fabrics, leather and tobacco. Sawmills and 
plywood factories were important items of Lithuanian 
industry. 

After its affiliation to the Soviet Union, extensive new 
industrial development was undertaken in the republic. Un¬ 
employment was abolished, and in the course of a year the 
number of workers engaged in industry increased by 30 per 
cent. The land became public property, and 1,400,000 acres 
v ere distributed for cultivation among the peasants who had 
little or no land. The fields began to be cultivated with trac¬ 
tors for the first time in Lithuania’s history. Each working 
peasant was allowed up to 75 acres of land. 

A great stimulus was given to the development of culture 
and public health. Social insurance was introduced, a free 
medical service was established, schools, kindergartens and 
theatres were opened. The two universities in the country 
wore extended and for the first time a Lithuanian Academy of 
Sciences was established. 


LATVIA 

Area—25,000 sq. miles 

Population—1,071,000 

Capital—Riga. population—385.000 

T HE LATVIAN KOYIFST SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 
(Latvia) lies on the coast of the Baltic. Sea. and the Gulf 
of Riga, on a plain intersected with picturesque hills and deep 
river valleys and lakes. Natural resources : Timber, covering 
27 per cent, of the area of the country; arable lands requiring 
fertilizers or drainage; tbe energy of rivers, estimated at 
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5,000,000 kwts; peat, estimated at 3,000 million tons, dolo¬ 
mite, limestone, chalk, clay, gypsum, and mineral water 
springs. 

Latvia is inhabited by Letts, constituting 59 per cent, of 
the population, Latgalians, a people kindred to the Letts and 
constituting 16 per cent, of the population, Russians, Jews, 
Poles, Byelorussians and Lithuanians. 

Until the end of the First World War, Latvia was part of 
Russia, connected for many centuries with the Russian nation 
by common historical and cultural interests, by the joint 
struggle against German invasions and against the tsarist 
autocracy, and by strong economic tics. 

During the period when it was separated from Russia, 
(1919-39) the country was in a constant state of economic 
distress. Industry declined, and many of the largest plants 
were closed down or else cut down production. Meanwhile, 
the Soviet Union was undergoing vast industrial and cultural 
development. 

On duly 21st, 1910, the democratically elected National 
Diet of Latvia proclaimed the country a Soviet Republic, and 
on August 5th of that year it affiliated to the U.S.S.R. with 
the status of a Union Republic. 

A new glorious era opened for the Latvian people which, 
however, was temporarily interrupted by the treacherous 
invasion of the U.S.S.li. by the German fascists. 

Latvia was predominantly an agricultural country, but at 
the same time it was the most industrialised of the Baltic re¬ 
publics. Ilere electrical engineering was developed. Railway 
shops and an iron and steel plant functioned. The country’s 
production included rubber goods, dyes, mineral fertilizers, 
candles and glassware. The food industry manufactured 
butter and linseed oil, cheese, meat products, starch, treacle, 
hour, spirits ami sugar. Fishing for herring, sprats, plaice, 
etc., was carried on in the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Riga. 
The country had large sawmills, paper mills, match factories 
and cement works. Latvia had a number of large electric 
power stations, outstanding among which weie the Riga Power 
Station with a capacity of 35,000 kwts., and the hydro-electric 
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power station on the Western Dvina, with a capacity of 
75,000 kwts. 

In agriculture, dairy farming and meat packing predomi¬ 
nated. In this connection an important item was the culti¬ 
vation of grass and fodder, which covered 27 per cent, of the 
cultivated area, and also cereals, such as oats, rye, barley and 
wheat. Flax and sugar licet, were also important items. 

After its affiliation to the U.S.S.R, extensive industrial 
development was undertaken; old plants were extended and 
new ones were built. Unemployment was abolished. The 
land became public property and was distributed for cultiva¬ 
tion among the peasants wiio had little or no land. About 
75,000 peasants obtained land for the first time, each family 
being allowed up to 75 acres. Tractors and modern agricul¬ 
tural machinery appeared in the fields. 

Cultural development took a great step forward. The 
number of children attending school increased by 50 per cent. 
The universities, the Agricultural Academy, the Academy of 
Arts and the Conservatoire of Music were reorganised and 
enlarged. 


ESTONIA 


Area—18,000 sq. miles 
Population—1,151,000 
Capit jiI—T allimi. popula tion—1-17,000 
T IIK ESTONIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 
I (Etonia) Is situated on the Baltic coast, between the Gulfs 
of Finland and Riga, and on the numerous adjacent islands. 
It occupies a plain intersected with low hills and river valleys. 
Its mild and humid climate (the Gulf of Riga hardly ever 
fieezes round the shores of Estonia) facilitates the cultivation 
of a number of agricultural crops, although the boggy soil 
requires large quantities of fertilizers and drainage. Conife¬ 
rous and other forests cover 20 per cent, of its area. Tlie 
mineral resources of the country are shale—the deposits of 
which are estimated at 5.000 million tons—peat, pliosphorities, 
dolomites, and blue clay. 
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Until the end of the First World War, Latvia was part 
part of Russia, and was connected with her by historic joint 
struggles against foreign invaders (Germans and Swedes) and 
firm economic ties. During its separation from Russia 
(1919-39) the country's economy, and particularly its most 
important branches of industry, were in a state decline, while 
Russia having adopted the Soviet system, rapidly followed the 
path of economic and cultural progress. In dune, 1940 the 
Estonian people overthrew the reactionary clique that govern¬ 
ed the country and elected a democratic State Diet which 
proclaimed the country a Soviet Republic,. On August 0th of 
that year Estonia affiliated to the 1J.S.S.R. with the status 
of a Union Republic,. That gave a fresh impetus to the 
country's economic and cultural development. 

Estonia is inhabited by Estonians -who constitute 88 per 
cent, of the population—and Russians. The urban population 
constitutes about dO per cent, of the uliole. 

Before the invasion of the German fascists. Estonian in¬ 
dustry was fairly well developed. The textile industry was 
represented by the two large Kreenholm and Baltic cotton 
mills, three cloth mills and nine linen mills. It had large 
shipbuilding yards, railway car and cement works, saw and 
paper mills, and match and wood working factories. The 
highly developed food industry produced natural fats, bacon 
and flour. Fishing was carried on in the Baltic. Shale was 
mined (output 1,000,000 tons per annum) and converted into 
petrol and lubricating oil. The shale-refining industry of 
Estonia was the largest of its kind in the world. Beat was 
extracted, and the water power of rivers was utilised to some 
extent.. f 

Tn agriculture, ubiety occupied an important place in the 
country’s economy, dairy farming and the cultivation of fod¬ 
der crops predominated. The cultivation of cereals (rye, 
wheat and oats) was of secondary importance. In some places 
flax was cultivated and processed in local mills. Merchant 
shipping occupied an important place in Estonia's economy. 

After Estonia affiliated to the U.S.S.R., extensive indus¬ 
trial development was undertaken. Old plants were extended 
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and the construction of new ones was begun. In one year of 1 
Soviet rule the country’s industrial output increased 03 per 
cent. Agriculture was mechanised. 

The land was nationalised and tens of thousands of 
peasants with little or no land received plots up to 75 acres. 
Unemployment, was abolished. The number of children 
attending school increased 33 per cent.. 
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IV 

The 

Soviet Financial System 


THE SOURCE OF STATE FUNDS 
State Property 

F INANCIAL questions constitute oue of the most impor¬ 
tant parts of the general problem of Avar-time 
economics and as such have become the subject of intensive 
attention and study. A knowledge of the financial system 
which provides a nation with the resources necessary for the 
prosecution of war is, therefore, of particular interest. Any 
description of this system is best begun by an examination 
of the economic sources from which the Exchequer draws 
its funds. Tackling the problem from this angle's convenient 
for two reasons : The nation may build up a first-rate 
financial system blit with depleted or poorly organised econo¬ 
mic sources, that system may resemble an engine depending 
on partly filled petrol tanks. On the other hand—and tin's 
is particularly important—the structure of any nation's 
financial system is best judged by examining its financial 
methods and institutions in the light of its general economic 
structure. Indeed, in the final analysis it is this economic 
structure that shapes the basic features of any nation’s 
financial system. 
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The socialist economic system is (be foundation of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Kepublics. This fact is above all 
reflected in the abolition of private property in the means 
of production, which now belong either to the State, co¬ 
operatives or collective farms, i.e.j the property of individual 
collective farms and co-operative societies. 

Today the bulk of the means of production is concentrated 
in the hands of the State, / which owns all the land and 
its resources. Collective farms receive land allotments for 
their perpetual tenure, free of charge. The State also owns 
the waterways, forests, industrial establishments, transport 
and communication services, as well as large-scale agricul¬ 
tural establishments set up by the State, public utilities and 
most of the urban housing. With this property in its hands 
Hie State is engaged in large-scale and intricate economic 
operations which are the basic factor in the general economic 
life of the country. 


This State economy which has now assumed such tremen¬ 
dous scope did not, naturally, emerge all at once. It was, 
above all, the result of the planned economic policy pursued 
ever since the foundation of tlie Soviet State in November, 


UH7. As late as 1025 small-scale private enterprise accounted 
for 1-1.7 per cent of the nation’s total productive apparatus, 
and remnants of capitalist economy accounted for another 
0.5 per cent. The Soviet economic structure was during this 
initial period hampered by survivals of the previous system, 
but these wore overcome with comparative rapidity. Tlie 
nation's economic structure shifted from one phase to another, 
its linancial system changing accordingly. This is also true 
of the Soviet Union’s linancial policy. The economic history 
of the U. S. S. II. over a period of somewhat less than thirty 
years, has been particularly rich in rapid dynamic changes 
both in the economic field and in finance. 


The State economy in its present form does not. entirely 
come within the framework of the central linancial system. 
The State economy is the basic component part of the 
1J. S. S. lt.’s economic system. The chief point at which the 
economic and financial systems of the U. S. S. It. merge is 
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iii the capital accumulation of Slate enterprises. The main 
reason for drawing these accumulations into the country's 
financial system—and these accumulations constitute the 
lion's share of the newly-created national income—is the need 
to distribute these accumulated funds among the various 
branches of industry and tlie different regions of a vast 
country. This distribution i.s in turn necessary in order to 
solve the tasks involved in the general plan of economic 
development. A certain share of this accumulation is not 
distributed, it remains in the hands of the various branches 
of industry, furnishing a foundation for independent economic 
operations by State-owned establishments. 

it should be clear, therefore, that not the whole of the 
national income produced by State owned economy linds its 
way into the central iinancial system, but what is contributed 
to the system constitutes the larger part of the accumulated 
funds described above. Since the* overwhelming share of 
Iinancial accumulation is concentrated in the State budget 
it is only natural that the Soviet budget reaches a very high 
tigure. Hut this also explains the rapid and steady growth 
ol‘ the Soviet budget throughout the history of the U. S. S. R. 
Jiiulget increases are due to the operation of two divergent 
factors : The constant extension of State economy to new 
spheres, and the successful development of economic opera¬ 
tions by the State-owned establishments. 

The inclusion of funds accumulated by the huge State- 
owned economy in the financial system of the V. S. S. K., 
and the concentration of these funds in the State budget is, 
perhaps, the most distinguishing feature of the Soviet finau- 
coal system and of the Soviet budget. Any statistical 
comparison with financial system and budgets of oilier 
nations is, therefore, precluded. Such comparisons of finan¬ 
cial data would lead to misunderstandings rather than to 
logical conclusions. 

The Soviet financial system regards funds accumulated 
by State-owned establishments as the difference between cost 
juice of goods produced and their wholesale selling prices. 

Hut this means that the price of goods and services is of 
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prime importance for the Soviet financial system These 
prices to a large degree determine the size of funds accu¬ 
mulated and contributed to the financial system. But Soviet 
finance is no less concerned with cost price because, given 
a stable Avholesale price, fluctuations of cost may lower or 
raise the amounts accumulated. This direct concern of the 
financial system with the conditions governing production in 
State owned establishments makes it necessary for the finan¬ 
cial authorities to exercise a certain degree of control over 
the very process of production. In the process of day-to-day 
accumulations, the financial institutions serve as a coutrol 
post, always on the look-out for possible interruptions and 
disturbances of the productive process. The finance authori¬ 
ties not only record such interruptions, but are in duty bound 
actively to interfere in the economic functioning of the given 
establishment and wherever possible rectify shortcomings by 
adjusting their financial policy accordingly, or by suggesting 
necessary adjustments to the proper economic authority. 
Throughout the history of So.vfet economy the nation’s finan¬ 
cial authorities have always served as active controllers of 
the fulfilment of Soviet economic policy. 

The annual pians of economic development devote parti¬ 
cular attention to the problem of cost price. The State 
economic, development plan provides that every economic 
establishment shall systematically lower its production costs. 

(■onsideving the tremendous scale of productive activity, the 
lowering of production costs, even by 1 or 2 per cent, results 
in the accumulation of additional hundreds of millions of 
roubles. These sums are taken into account in the financial 
plans, the execution of which is the job of tbe various finance 
authorities. Such a. direct linking up of the economic and 
financial plans serves to give life to the financial system and 
makes it a useful factor in the general economic* policy of the 
Soviet Government. 

The prices of services and goods produced by State esta¬ 
blishments are, within the framework of the socialist economic 
system, completely free of accidental influences. Hence, prices 
in the Soviet Ihnion are not subjected to tbe pressure of so- 



called niarket conditions. Wholesale prices, based on actual 
production costs, are fixed by the Government. Soviet policy 
with regard to prices is governed by various considerations 
according to the nature of its particular plans. In tliis respect 
it can be said that the prices—at any rate of the most im¬ 
portant goods—arc dictated by tbe plan. The determining 
factor in price policy is, first of all, the desire to ensure the 
extension of capital resources and, secondly, to raise the gene¬ 
ral level of the people’s welfare. Viewed in that light prices 
are a powerful instrument for distributing the national in¬ 
come according to a set plan. 

The systematic reduction of production costs is closely 
associated with price policy. While increasing capital accu¬ 
mulation, the simultaneous reduction of prices provides funds 
with the help of which wholesale prices both of durable and 
consumers’ goods can be lowered. 

Direct contact between the work of the financial system 
and actual production is, therefore, the result of a very con¬ 
siderable and active participation of the controllers of the 
State financial system in the distribution of the national 
income. 

The financial system has only one means—prices—-by which 


it can collect the accumulated reserves of individual industrial 


establishments and distribute them according to plan. The 
prices of goods are broken up into their component elements 
and certain of these elements entirely, or in part, are absorbed 
by the financial system. 

Prices are first of all divided into two basic parts: Cost 
price, which covers production aud marketing costs and the 
replacement of basic equipment. The second elcmeul is capital 
accumulation. 

Logically this latter element could be entirely contributed 
to f.he Exchequer, for the State is the owner of industry. In 
actual fact, however, the process is much more complicated. 
This is necessitated by the following consideration : The State 
seeks to create among the manageis and workers of its esta¬ 
blishments a direct, interest in the results of their efforts. 

State-owned establishments are run as juridically independent 
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economic units. Each establishment, having received from the 
State for its exclusive use both equipment and capital, pro¬ 
ceeds to operate on its own, with its own financial accounting, 
bank account, credit facilities and, finally, Avith the right to 
make a profit. In the distribution of this profit the establish¬ 
ment considers its own requirements, contributes a definite 
sum to the workers’ welfare and provides bonuses for good 
workers. 

On the other hand the financial authorities are obliged to 
cover all State expenditure, and in this the accumulation by 
various State-owned establishments plays a particularly im¬ 
portant part.! The State cannot wait for periodical balance 
sheets to be issued in order to determine how much a given 
establishment has accumulated. 

For this reason the accumulation of factories is usually 
divided into two parts. One part—often the larger—is con¬ 
tributed to the State budget, immediately following the market¬ 
ing of the factory's products, independent of cost accounting. 
This part comes into the State budget in the form of a tax 
known in the Soviet Union as the Turnover Tax. Afiother 
part of the accumulated funds, i.c ., of the difference between 
cost price and wholesale price, remains in the factory and 
constitutes its profit. 2vow this profit, as well as proceeds 
from the turnover tax, belongs to the State, but it is handed 
o\er to the financial system only in part and in accordance 
with a special procedure. 

Thus, as a rule three elements—cost price. Turnover Tax 
and profit—go to make up the wholesale priefr of goods pro¬ 
duced in State-owned establishments. 

The combination of these three elements in the price of 
individual goods, and their relative importance in the price 
of a given item is not determined by any set standard. Til the 
case of certain commodities all three elements operate, though 
in widely varying degrees. This is the most typical form of 
wholesale price. lu the case of other commodities only two 1 
elements—production cost and profit—go to make up the 
wholesale price. In individual instances only one element— 
production cost—determines the price of a commodity, and in 
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other canes wholesale prices are temporarily fixed at a level 
actually below production cost. This leads to an operational 
loss by the establishment concerned j the loss being; covered 
by the State budget. 

Such differences in price structure follow from the fact 
that Soviet policy with regard to prices is but the instrument 
of general economic policy designed to achieve the aims set 
by the State Plau and, in the first place, to raise the people'*? 
standard of Jiving. Production equipment is marketed at 
minimum prices which provide the farming communities wit Ii 
(•heap tractors, and industry with cheap coal and metal. Put 
since a very large part of wliat is produced by heavy industry 
is consumed by State-owned industry which invests tremen¬ 
dous sums in new development, there is, naturally, no reason 
to maintain prices of durable goods at a high level. Any 
increase in the price of those goods would call for a corres¬ 
ponding increase in pi ices of all other goods the production 

of which involves items manufactured by heavy industry. 

» » » 

f l hat is why prices of industrial equipment either do not 
include the turnover tax or only at a very low rate—in the 
neighbourhood of 1 per cent. This minimum tax does not, of 
course, pursud? any major fiscal objective, but it does permit 
financial control to be exercised over production because the 
turnover tax shows to what extent the given industry is 
working to plan. 

Heavy industry was hardly developed in Tsarist Russia 
and in fact some branches were non-existent. When the So\ iet 
Government t*lfi barked on tlie industrialisation of the country, 
and particularly during the Stalin Five-Year Plans, Uic orga¬ 
nisation of many industr ies, including machine building, 
chemical and allied products, had to be started from scratch. 

.New industries require a. certain amount of time to get 
into their stride, and in this period their production costs are 
above normal. It worrbl be inexpedient to base wholesale 
prices on these high production costs, and consequently prices 
of such products do not include Turnover Tax and profits. 
Indeed, they do not even cover production costs. Put follow¬ 
ing this initial period, when production methods have been 



mastered, wholesale jukes are bused on normal production 
costs and permit of a normal profit. 

The Turnover Tax enables the Government to regulate 
protits in all branches of State-owned economy. Without this 
tax, industries whose goods are marketed at a high retail 
price—alcoholic beverages and tobacco among others—would 
yield extraordinarily high, profits. This would tend to pro¬ 
duce disproportionate advantages com part'd with other 
industries and would lead to accumulation of idle capital. 
Both these defects are obviated by the Turnover Tax. 

As a rule the Turnover Tax is paid once for each item. If 
Hie given commodity serves as a send-finished product for 
another factory then after processing by that factory it may— 

1 bough not always—again be taxed. The chief criterion is 
the economic jmrpose of the tax. 

The Turnover Tax is not a price-determining factor, but 
follows from the prices iixed by plan. In fixing the amount 
of the tax 1 lie prime consideration is the price of the com¬ 
modity in question, lienee, the technical process is roughly 
as follows : The tax on a certain commodify is fused in 
proportion to its price. For example, if it is planned to 
market a given commodity at 350 rouble per unit, its pro¬ 
duction cost being 100 rubles per unit, ibe Turnover Tax 
may be fixed at 30 per cent (15 roubles), thus leaving 5 
roubles for profit. If considerations of economic policy 
dictate a lower price, the Turnover Tax is lowered 
accordingly. Increase of price is accompanied by an increase, 
in tax. In other words, the Turnover Tax is bofli a method 
of controlling the accumulation of reserves by State-owned 
industry and at the same time is a very flexible instrument 
for carrying out ft definite price policy. That, is why Turn¬ 
over Tax rates vary widely. 

Budgetary contributions by State-owned establishments, 
such as transport services not engaged in the manufacture 
of commodities, take the form of a special tax based on the 
principle of the Turnver Tax, but more uniform and comput¬ 
ed at a lower rate. It is known as the tax on non-commodity 
operations. 
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liut every establishment keeps a certain proportion of 
its gross income to cover production costs plus a detinite 
surplus which forms its profit. 

Production costs include an average of o per cent for 
replacement of equipment. Taking industry as a whole this 
adds up to an imposing sum, part of which is used for capital 
repairs and is under the control of the factory management 
which deposits it in the State bank. Another part, earmark¬ 
ed for new capital construction, is deposited in other banks 
which reserve the right to direct it to other branches of 
industry at their discretion. 

Hence, the accumulation of reserves by industrial estab¬ 
lishments is closely associated with t.lie basic elements of 
economic activity—the fixing of prices and production costs, 
and through these with the ultimate basis of economic 
endeavour. 

Prolbs make up the lesser part of accumulated capital 
Profits are determined by the economic plans and are based 
on the average profit yield of fbe given industry. Xeedless 
to say this average differs in the various industries,depend 
ing on their requirements and need to replenish working 
capital. 

Taken as a whole, the piolit of any given industrial planr 
may consist of two elements. If the plant, successfully fulfils 
its prod action schedule, surpasses the target figure for pro*, 
dactivity per worker and cuts production costs below planned 
stipulations, or if its volume of output exceeds the plan, its 
profit is naturally higher than the figure provided for by the 
plan. There are special rules governing the disposal of such 
surplus profits. 

Profits stipulated in Ihe plan serve as a source for further 
extension of output and working capital, if such an extension 
is provided for by the factory management's annual plan. In 
that.’ case the factory contributes to the State budget its 
surplus profit. Put should its profits pi*r»ve insufficient for the 
purposes outlined above, the factory is exempted from con¬ 
tributing to the budget and receives additional budgetary 
appropriations. 
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if tlie factory does not contemplate expansion of indus¬ 
trial capacity in the coming year and is therefore not. in need 
of additional working capital then 'its entire profit goes into 
the budget. (Similarly, factories with surplus working 
capital donate their surplus to the budget. This procedure 
leads to a situation in which the amount transferred to the 
budget fluctuates from year to year and is therefore fixed at 
a ghen sum for each budgetary year. While these contribu¬ 
tions vary from plant to plant, industry as a whole turns 
over to the budget approximately half of its total profits, 
and maintains control of the other half. 

To this should be added that prior to the war, that is up 
to June, Ifl-tl, 2 per cent of all the profits called for by the 
plan were set aside as a special Director's Fund. This fund 
included also 50 per cent of all profit over and above the plan, 
the remaining 50 per cent being subject to the rules stated 
above for the governing of regular profits. 

The Director's Fund was aimed at stimulating produc¬ 
tion. 11 was entirely administered by the director of the 
given plant in accordance with special legislation on the 
matter. One half of the fund was used for new housing con¬ 
struction for the woikers and other employees of the given 
factory, over and above tlie regular appropriations for this 
purpose. The other half was devoted to cultural and welfare 
services, such as the organisation of day nurseries, kinder¬ 
gartens, clubs, dining rooms, premiums for meritorious work, 
bonuses for rationalisation proposals, etc. In some factories 
tlie Dilector's Fund often ran into large sums averaging from 
500 to over 1,000 roubles per worker. Since the outbreak 
of the Avar the Director's Fund has been replaced by a law 
which provides factory directors with other means of reward¬ 
ing outstanding achievements of workers. 

So far we have been examining the relations between the 
financial system and State-owned industry, including trans¬ 
port. Trading establishments do not pay a Turnover Tax, 
for the commodities they sell have already been subjected to 
that tax. Trading establishments come under the Turnover 
Tax only if they maintain their own manufacturing units, 
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the output of which is taxed In accordance .with existing 
rules, 'trade profits represent tile difference between .whole¬ 
sale and retail prices. Any surplus over expenditure pro¬ 
vided for by the plan is turned over to the budget. Retail 
prices, like wholesale prices, are fixed by the Government. 

in tiie thire-year period from 1038 to the end of 1010 the 
total income of the Soviet State budget amounted to 150 
thousand million roubles. Of this sum the Turnover Tax 
accounted for 283 thousand million roubles and profits from 
economic enterprises for 18 thousand million roubles, llotli 
these items which represent the accumulation of surplus by 
State-owned enterprises and co operative societies, provided 
the budget with 311 thousand million roubles, or 75 per cent, 
of the total budgetary revenue. Thus three-quarters of the 
Soviet Union's budgetary revenue represent the results of the 


<‘< omunic activities 


organisations within 


Socialist 


system. 


Co-operatative 

and Collective Farm Property 

Fart of the means of production, which together with 
State-owmed property form the socialist system of economy, 
belong to co operative societies and collective farms. This 
property, and especially the property of collective farms, 
furnishes the basis of a vast productive system. 

Relations between co-operative and collective farm enter¬ 
prises and the State financial system rest on a different 
foundation from those of State-owned establishments. The 
income of co-operative and collective farm enterprises belongs 
to these enterprises, to their members, and is distributed in 
accordance witii their constitution and rules. They contri¬ 
bute to the State budget through the income tax. 

This, however, does not apply to producers’ co-operatives 
manufacturing goods for the market. In common with other 
industrial establishments they are subjected to the Turnover 
Tax, which is necessitated by the fact that Soviet price policy 
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aims at uniform prices on consumers’ goo<l*. Co-operative- 
made commodities sold within the co-operative system do not 
come under the tax ; they are taxed only if sold on the general 
market. 

But the Turnover Tax paid by co-operative societies on 
goods of their own manufacture is at a lower rate thou in the 
case of State owned establishments. The idea behind this tax 
reduction is that producers’ co-operatives unite small handi¬ 
craftsmen formerly working on their own and many of whom 
continue to operate their own shops. Machinery is usually 
of the most rudimentary kind, far inferior to the equipment 
of even the average Soviet industrial plant. Moreover, the 
raw materials involved are, as a rule, of the lower grades and 
in many cases left-overs from the larger industrial plants. 
Moreover, some co-operative societies cater for invalids, pen¬ 
sioners, the blind, etc., and for this reason their production 
costs are naturally higher than those of the regular factories. 

Yet producers’ co-operatives account for no small share 
of the nation's aggregate industrial output. Suffice it to 
say that in 1937 they placed on the market 13.9 thousand 
million roubles worth of goods, and in 1940 this figure climb¬ 
ed to 23 thousand million. Co-operative societies work on a 
profit basis: in 1940 their total profits were in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 3 thousand million roubles. These profits are sub¬ 
jected to income tax. 

Collective farms represent the most clear cut. form of 
socialist organisation of labour in agriculture. From an 
(economic viewpoint the collectivisation of agriculture 
amounts to the organisation of largo scale agricultural pro¬ 
duction in place of midget farms. Large-scale agricultural 
production permits the widest use of agricultural machinery 
and of more modern methods of farming. This in itself testifies 
to the sharp contrast between collective farming and produc¬ 
tion by producers’ co-operative societies in industry describ¬ 
ed above. 

Two channels link up the State financial system with the 
collective farms in the process of accumulating financial re¬ 
sources. The first of these is the State tax on the total income 
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nf collective farms, ami the second—the tax on individual 
incomes of collective farms. Both are income taxes and the 
need for two such taxes is explained by the fact that the 
collective farmer draws his income from two different sour¬ 
ces—the general income of the collective farm, and from other 
sources. A detailed survey of these will be found elsewhere 
iu this hook. 

The income of collective farms, and especially their mone¬ 
tary income, is to a large extent connected with State-owned 
economy which is the main purchaser of collective farm pro¬ 
duce. It is only natural, therefore, that collective farm in¬ 
comes are to a substantial degree shaped by the existing prices 
of farm produce. The State purchases the produce of collec¬ 
tive farms in two ways : By means of obligatory deliveries at 
low prices; and other purchases at higher, but fixed, prices. 
The economic policy governing the prices of collective farm 
produce is based on the vitally important fact that the State 
provides the collective farms with machinery at a moderate 
price which often barely covers production costs, and does 
not include ‘Turnover Tax. Moreover, cheap Government 
credits make it possible for collective farms to buy costly 
equipment. 

All collective farm produce sold to the State at fixed prices 
is exempt from the Turnover Tax. Collective farms do not 
pay this tax even when they sell their produce to other pur¬ 
chasers, foj* example, to producers 1 or consumers’ co-operative 
societies, or direct to the consumer. This is one of the very 
tangible financial privileges enjoyed by the collective farms. 

Collective farm incomes in kind are taxed in accordance 
with two rates. One is 4 per cent, of income and covers that 
part of the collective farm's revenue which consists of pro¬ 
ducts used by the farm itself (seeds, reserve seed funds, food 
reserves, old age and invalids’ relief fund, etc.). Another* 
higher rate of 8 per cent, covers the collective farm revenue 
distributed among its members. The income tax paid by the 
indiv idual collective farmer is not, of course, assessed on this 
part, of his income. 

The same procedure holds good with regard to monetary 
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incomes. The f per cent, rate applies to monetary collective 
farm incomes derived from sale of farm products to the State. 
The 8 per cent, applies to monetary income derived from the 
sale of produce on the general market, and to revenue from 
miscellaneous sources. 

Under the Soviet system taxes arc not only a means of 
accumulating budgetary resources, but serve as an instrument 
of economic and social policy. In keeping with this principle 
the income tax law provides for financial measures to influence 
collective farm production. Very substantial tax reductions 
lire enjoyed by collective farms organised by peasants settling 
on new land, or by collective farms which include such settlers. 
All collective farms in tlio vast northern areas of the country 
are exempt from income tax. This was done to encourage the 
breeding of reindeers, fur-bearing animals, and in general to 
accelerate economic development in the far north where the 
efforts of the Soviet Union have met with marked success. The 
income tax law also provides for reduced taxes or complete 
tax exemption in the case of collective farms suffering from 
floods, forest fires, etc. 

Income tax receipts from collective farms, though they 
constitute but a very modest part of the general budget, are a 
rapidly growing budgetary item. In .1032, they amounted to 
only 223 million roubles, but in five years this sum had more 
than doubled—oOo million roubles and in 1010 total receipts 
were 800 million roubles. This, incidentally, can serve as a 
positive indication of the rapid growth of collective farm in¬ 
comes and, consequently, of steadily increasing prosperity on 
the collective farms. 


Production Establishments 
Operated by Individuals 

The vast system of socialist economy includes also indus¬ 
trial establishments operated by individuals. These are 
primarily connected with the collective farms, for every 
collective farm family has its own house and its own house- 
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hold plot on which it engages in independent farming. The 
household plot usually consists of a kitchen garden, orchard, 
several animals and fowls, and the ownership of small agricul¬ 
tural implements. The produce of this plot is entirely at the 
disposal of the collective farm family, which is free to dispose 
of it at market prices. 

These household plots are an organic part of the collective 
farm system, i.e., one of the forms of socialist economy, lint 
the Constitution of the T r . S. S. R. also provides for private 
production establishments not associated with the socialist 
system. The existence of these establishments is but a modest 
remnant of that vast ocean of tiny farms and businesses which 
in recent years has given way to the collective farm and 
co-operative system. The Constitution, however, makes the 
existence of these establishments conditional on the complete 
absence of exploitation of the labour of others. 

These small establishments today constitute a very insig- 
ni lira lit group of peasant farms and handicraft shops whose 
owners do not. belong to producers' co-operatives. 

It is only natural that Soviet financial policy should take 
a dillerent altitude to these individual establishments, which, 
while not exploiting the labour of others, are still not part 
of the socialist system. 

The basic principle of every Soviet tax levied on the 
population is that taxes must be commensurate with income. 
The income tax in its classic form is applicable in cases when 
the financial authorities are in a position precisely to deter¬ 
mine income. But this is particularly difficult in rural districts 
where much of the income is received in kind and where the 

r 

number of tax payers runs into many millions. It has been 
found more expedient, therefore, to simplify the method of 
calculating income. Incomes of collective farmers and in¬ 
dividual peasant farmers, as well as the incomes of other 
members of the rural community who maintain farming plots 
• agronomists, school teachers, foresters, etc.,), are subject to 
a. special agricultural tax. 

The financial authorities strive, in fixing fhe amount pay¬ 
able under this tnx, to determine the income of each individual. 
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Previously tliere were set rates for all individual farms, 
different only in accordance with locality and social category 
of the tax payer, but now the law demands an individual ap¬ 
praisal of each farm or establishment. In the case of certatin 
republics the law fixes standard income rates for the different 
agricultural products. Thus, in the R. K. F. 8. R. (Russian 
Soviet Federative {Socialist Republic—the largest constituent 
Republic of the T’niom the average income per hectare (2£ 
acres) of laud sown to grain has been fixed at 40 roubles, 
vineyards at 380 roubles, etc. The financial authorities accord¬ 
ingly establish the income of the given farm on the basis of 
these standards. 

This tax, graded on a progressive scale, is applied to all 
collective farmers and other members of rural communities 
who, in addition to their regular work, maintain a farm not 
exceeding the average size of a collective farm household plot. 
Independent peasant farmers, as well as other citizens uith 
farms exceeding this average, pay a double tax. Their income, 
however, is computed on the same basis as that of the collec¬ 
tive farmer. 

The agricultural tax law provides for numerous tax 
reductions aimed* at stimulating economic development and 
easing possible temporary difficulties encountered by the tax 
payer. 

Handicraftsmen and owners of orchards and kitchen 
gardens pay theiir income tax in accordance with tlieir actual 
earnings and not on the basis of such an estimate. 


Personal Property and Income 

The Constitution of the T,\ S. S. R, lays down that Soviet 
law must protect the right of citizens to personal ownership 
of their incoms from work, their savings, their dwelling houses 
and subsidiary household economy, and their personal pro¬ 
perty. The Constitution also provides for the right to inherit 
such personal property. In the smaller towns a large number 
of people own their own houses, though most of the larger 
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dwelling ImmiM’k and blocks of flats belong to (lie £t*tte or 
mmuripalities. Citizens of the F.S.K.R. have (lie right to 
build out of their savings dwelling houses or summer cottages 
m the country. J'eople Imikling their own bouses are given 
Joans by the State and enjoy certain other privileges. 

The. persona! income id' the urban population consists as a 
rule of wages and salaries. Therefore the level of wages serves 
as the most important indication of the people's prosperity. in 
the r. S. S. It. wages cover not only monetary remuneration 
for work nut also the free medical service, kindergartens, 
nurseries and oilier children's institutions, rest homes and 
sanatoria foi workers; all organised and maintained at the 
expense of the State. However, for the purposes of our survey 
we shall consider only monetary wages. 

Soviet wages policv is based on the Socialist principle 
formulated in the Constitution : “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work.” Wages paid to workeis 
in State enterprises are therefore not dependent on the finan¬ 
cial position of Ihe given factory or industry. This means that 
if for certain reasons the Government decides to increase wages 
in any branch of industry, the increase is effective throughout 
the industry regardless of the financial position of any given 
factory. Rut individual wages do depend a great deal on the 
ability and energy displayed by the worker, since the average 
wage is based on average productivity and is augmented by 
additional eafilings for efforts over and above this average and 
for improved ipmlitv. This explains the need for the income 
tax which in the main is paid by wage earners. At first glance 
it would seem that instead of the intricate procedure* of collect¬ 
ing taxes on wages it would be far more simple to reduce 
wages to cover the im oine tax. Rut in actual pi act ice wages 
arc not governed merely by a set schedule of rates ; tliev are 
lontimmlly changing according to the worker’s individual 
abilitx and skill This is sufficient justification for applying 
Ihe piogiessive imoine tax to this type of income 

The total pay roll of the X'. S. S. R. runs into many 
thousand million roubles. From 82.2 thousand million roubles 
in 192,7 it im'cased to 125 thousand million roubles in 1940. 



Income tax revenue from the city population is derived mainly, 
though not exclusively, from this source. In 1937 total income 
tax receipt* in this category amounted to 1,496,500,000 roubles ; 
in 1910 the ligure was 3,677,300,000 roubles constituting some 
2 per cent of the total budgetary revenue. Prior to the war 
the aggregate income tax payments of tlie entire urban and 
rural population represented but a very modest share of the 
nation's revenue. In 1940, for example, this item gave the 
budget only 9.4 thousand million roubles, or 5.2 per cent of 
its total revenue. This low relative inportnnee of taxes on 
individual incomes prior to the war helped to build up a vital 
potential financial reserve, and when the war strained the 
nation’s financial resources, this reserve stood it in good stead 

The income tax is levied on all personal incomes of indus¬ 
trial workers, office employees, writers, actors and artists, 
and all categories of what are known as the liberal professions. 
The tax also applies to handicraftsmen and that part of the 
city population with independent income. A law passed dur¬ 
ing the present war (April 30, 1943) establishes the following 
income tax rates : Monthly incomes from wages not exceed ing 
150 roubles are tax free. Incomes of handicraftsmen not be¬ 
longing to co-operative societies, and incomes from houses are 
also exempt from the tax, providing they do not exceed 600 
roubles per annum. Interest on State loans, savings banks 
deposits, pensions salaries of peisons serving in the armed 
fon t's, incomes of Heroes of the Soviet Union and Heroes of 
Socialist Labour, and premiums paid to Stalin Prizewinners 
are ma subject to taxation, persons with three or more de¬ 
pendants are entitled to a 30 per cent reduction on their 
income tax. 

The tax rates are progressive and the progressive scale 
holds good for incomes up to 1,000 roubles per month, all 
sums over and above this are taxed at a standard, non¬ 
progressive rate. The tax rate for incomes of 300 roubles per 
month is 2.5 per cent ; 400 roubles, 4.5 per cent ; 1,000 roubles, 
8.2 per cent, and incomes above 1,000 roubles per month, 13 
per cent. 

The same principle applies to the income of hadnierafts- 
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men, bill the itiles are 10 per cent higher. .In the ease of 
person* without .fixed suhu \ ihe rate applied to workers ami 
employee* holds (*ood ior incomes up to .l-,000 jouh](*s. All 
sums exceeding this ligure are taxed al a higher rate. 

Individual incomes (outribule to state Jinances not only 
through the income tax. A’o small pari is played by state 
loans and savings bank deposits. The revenue derived from 
slate Joann is much greater than the income tax receipts. In 
the Second Five-Year Flan period (|!k‘;:{-.10d7i, the income tax 
accounted for J7..‘{ thousand million roubles, while state loans 
v udded IS. I thousand million roubles. I * j > to the outbreak 
o t the present war tin* people of the Soviet Fnion had alto¬ 
gether subscribed to state loans to the amount of r>0 thousand 
million roubles. I Miring tin* same period the total amount ol 
savings bank deposits increased to 7 thousand million roubles 
ltudgelan revenue from these sources bears certain 
specific features. Slate Joans are usually limited to cover 
budgetary deficits, but the Soviet budget has no deticit. for 
H is based on the national economic development plan which 
determines all aspccis of economic and Jinancial activity, and 
rests on the Slate’s material and financial resources. The 
plan, tor instance, takes into account the country's metal 
resources (lousmuption and output plus stocks), its fuel re¬ 
sources, tiinbei and cement storks, etc. Hut what is more 
important from the liuancial point of view, it lakes into 
.acount the lnoiirtarv revenue and expenditure ol the pnpu 
latiou. A balame of this revenue and expenditme furnishes 
a precise picture of ihe scale on which the financial means ot 
the population can he mobilised for the tultilment of economic 
plans. ’1 la* cionomic development plan, based as it is on the 
material and financial resources of tin* country, serves as the 
balance sheet of 1 he nation's economy, and shows what the 
national income will he and how it will be distributed over 
the period of Hie plan. This being the case, there <an be no 
question of a budget ray deticit. lint such a deficit is. indeed, 
theoretically possible, due either to miscalculations, in 
<ouipi!ing the budget oi* some unforeseen national calamity, 
sllch as crop failure, etc. 
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All Soviet loans are an integral part of the general plan. 
Therefore the classification of the Soviet budget as a deficit 
budget in the League of Nations financial surveys only reveals 
that the. authors of these Surveys fail to grasp the essence of 
tho Son iet Jinainial system. 

This <‘an best lie illustrated by the following data : 

lu the Second Five-Year Plan period the government bor¬ 
rowed from the population 18.1 thousand uiilliou roubles, and 
<F2 thousand million roubles from State savings banks and 
other State banking institutions, in return for which the hitter 
received State Ponds. Tims, over a period of live years the 
<lo\eminent bon owed 24.:» thousand million roubles. The 
budgetary balance for these five years was: revenue, ,‘{(>2.1 
thousand million roubles: and expenditure, {{48.5 thousand 
million roubles, hi other words the national budget for five 
years (including loans) recorded a favourable balance of l.‘{.<5 
thousand million roubles. 

Thai being the case, the question may arise: Why lloat 

loans? 

Loans hv the State from savings banks, insurance 
organisations and co-operative societies are raised because 
these organisations have surplus funds not necessary for their 
own activities and therefore available for other economic 
undertakings. These loans are not a means for the n* distri¬ 
bution of the national income, but rather a means of distri¬ 
buting accumulated resources among the various branches of 
national economy. 

Loans subscribed to hv the population are on the other 
band a means for re-distributing the national income, lint 
first and foremost they art; a source of additional finance, 
and secondly a successful experiment in encouraging saving bv 
tin* population. The issue of these loans and their amount 
depend on the balance of monetary revenue and expenditure 
by the population, and the policy with regard to money circu¬ 
lation. An excess of budgetary revenue over expenditure 
actually means a drop in the amount of money in circulation, 
and serves as one of the factors regulating consumption. 

Note should also be made of another problem connected 



with State loan*. Why, it may he asked, have the Soviet 
people in subscribing to State loaus, organised a wide move¬ 
ment in support of such loans? Why have they made the loans 
nation-wide, involving the whole of the citizens? 

Before tho war individual subscriptions to State loans 
were on a modest scale, usually amounting to two, three, or 
in some cases four weeks’ earnings each year. Payment was 
in instalments over a period of 10 months. This was an indu¬ 
cement to subscribe, and helped to spread subscriptions to all 
sections of the population. Indeed, State bond holders num¬ 
bered many millions. 

The first State loan floated on a mass scale involved seve¬ 
ral million people. In 1927, for example, the State loan 
brought in 200 million roubles from among 0,000,000 bond 
holders. Ten years later, in 1937, the number of bond holders 
topped the fiO,000,000 mark and the total sum of subscript inns 
for that year’s loan reached several thousand million roubles. 

Several factors contributed to make the State loans into 
mass loans, particularly after 1927. Among these, mention 
should be made of the fact that by 1927 the nation’s economy 
had been for the first time rehabilitated since the First World 
War and Civil War. A new social and economic foundation 
had been built and the pre-revolutionary level of production 
had been reached. On the basis of socialist reconstruction 
ami industrialisation, the Soviet economic system was in the 
process of going over to a new stage of development. This 
was the beginning of the Five-Year Plan periods which brought 
w ith them a rapid growth of cities, the development of culture, 
and the political re-education of the population. The Five- 
Year Plans were accompanied by a uni<|ue national policy 
which welded the numerous nationalities of the U.S.S.R. info 
it united, harmonious family. The success of State loans is 
primarily due to the general recognition by tho population that 
the V S.S.K., as laid down by its Constitution*, is a State of 
workers and peasants. The everyday experience of the people 
goes to prove that the vast, majority of the population have 
taken np with enthusiasm this work of building a new life. 
The growtli of prospeiity and the development of political 
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understanding anion# the population have been reflected in 
subscriptions to {State loans. These loans have been conse¬ 
quently not only mass financial operations, but at the same 
time demonstrations of patriotism, of a- widespread public mo¬ 
vement headed hy the trade unions and other civic bodies, in¬ 
cluding popular committees to foster Government sponsored 
loans. 

The technical organisation of ►State loan subscript ions, as 
well as the payment of interest, etc., is ill the. bands of a 
highly developed network of State Savings Banks. 

Smiet loans are issued for a period or 20 years, and usu¬ 
ally consist of two categories: Interest-bearing bonds (prior 
to the war the annual rate of interest was 4 per cent), and non¬ 
interest bearing loans providing for a large number of lottery 
prizes. 

The. moderate utilisation of taxes levied on personal income 
before the war, and the comprehensive system of State loans, 
have pro\ed most useful factors in mobilising the nation's 
finances during the present war. 

The main point, howe\er. is that the Soviet, financial 
system is organically linked up with the eeonomie system of 
the l.S.S.lt. The financial system reflects in every detail 
changes in the national income. Since these changes are not 
due to economic crises, Soviet finance develops without com¬ 
plication or hindrance, and its development is consistently 
successful. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE SOVIET STATE 
AND THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


The Uniformity 
of the Financial System 

i 

A I'XIFOKM tinancial system is n tremendous asset to 
any State. This is particularly true in such historic 
periods as the present one, when events make it neces¬ 
sary for the uation to strain to the utmost, all its liuanoial 
resources. In war time a, rationally organised and uniform 
Imancial system is the keystone for the iinaneial mobilisation 
of the country ami a guarantee for the successful financing 
of the war. But the unity of the Soviet Iinaneial system cairn* 
about not onlv for reasons dictated bv the war. Before the 

t i 

war the Socialist State required a uniform financial system 
to a no less degree than it does in these eventful days of the 
war against fascism. 

The new IJnssia was built on the smouldering ruins of tin* 
old, of a country whose economic backwardness led to its ruin 
in the First "World Mar, and the subsequent Fivil War. 
attended as it was by foreign intervention. The young Soviet 
State was confronted with tremendous problems of rehabilita¬ 
tion of its ruined economy. This work tilled the first (he 
years of peaceful creative labour. It was followed by iuten- 
si\e efforts to develop the country's productive forces on the 
basis both of new political principles and more modern and 
up-to-date technology. But Ibis called for the solution of 
extremely intricate iinaneial problems. 

Fconomic development must rest on the foundation of 
solid Iinaneial resources, hut these resources had to he pro¬ 
cured within the country itself, for at that time foreign loans 
were out of the question. 

The situation thus created demanded a uniform and orga¬ 
nisationally united Iinaneial system which, in a Federative 
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State, would facilitate the centralisation of huaiiciai resources 
and their rational distiibution among the various branches of 
industry and the various localities. 

Planning, which is one of the underlying principles of the 
whole Soviet system, provides the prerequisites for a united 
planned economic development. ludeed, a multiplicity of 
plans would in actual practice be equivalent to the negation 
ot planning. 

Article ]4 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. clearly 
deliues the jurisdiction of the Slate as the master of the 
country’s economy. Among other important tasks. Article 
11 lays down that the central government is empowered to 
sanction plans of economic development, the State budget, and 
the taxes and revenue forming the Republican and local bud¬ 
gets. Among others the functions of the Central Government 
authorities include: Supervision of the monetary and credit 
system of the country, the direction of its foreign trade, based 
on the State monopoly of foreign trade: the administration 
of (he banks, industrial ami agricultural establishments; and 
1 he organ mat ion of Slate insurance, etc. This article also 
entrusts the Central Government with the planned regulation 
of State expenditure, formally not under direct Central 
Go\eminent supervision. The Central Government is em¬ 
powered also to formulate the basic principles with regard to 
education, public health and labour legislation. 

The uniform plan of economic development of the U.S.S.R. 
makes for unity of the tiuaucial system; while the division of 
administrative functions among the Central Government, con¬ 
stituent Union Republics and local administrative bodies, 
makes for variety within this organisational unity. 

This organisational unity of the Soviet linances is most 
clearly expressed in the central State budget. From what 
has been said elsewhere the reader will note that the Soviet 
budget essentially differs from other national budgets since il 
includes a very large part of the resources accumulated by 
the country’s industries. Hut the difference goes further than 
this. The Soviet national budget includes as totals the bud¬ 
gets of the constituent Union Republics and of all the local 
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government bodies. It is in this form thnt the national bud¬ 
get is passed by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., the 
supreme legislatee body of the country. This amalgamation 
of all budgets into one all-embracing budget of the U.S.S.It. 
is by no moans a mere feat of statistics. It is, first of all, the 
basis for budgetary legislation for the given year, and secondly, 
from the financial and political point of view, it provides a 
linn guarantee of the reality of the numerous plans which 
form the groundwork of the budget. 

Inasmuch as the draft of the national budget is drawn up 
without provision for a deticit, all plans, whether they cover 
economic development or social or welfare services, must 
icceive in it the financial resources needed for their fulfilment. 
A favourable budgetary balance is therefore one of the most 
solid guarantees of the success of the nation's general econo¬ 
mic plan as well as of the numerous specific plans which 
constitute part of the general scheme. The financial resources 
of the U.S.H.R., as indeed its entire system of finance, can 
be divided into three separate spheres: Central (Jovernment 
finance^ the finance of tlie various constituent Union Re¬ 
publics ; and the finances of local government bodies. The 
various economic plans, which in their total comprise the 
annual plan of economic development for the whole of the 
i'.S.S.R., are similarly divided. If, therefore, within the 
fi nine work of any given republic, or district, financial resour¬ 
ces can be supplemented from the central exchequer when the 
budget is drawn up. 

This shows the tremendous value of a uniform financial 
system which is but a logical result of uniform planning and 
a uniform economic development throughout the whole of the 
I’.S.K.R. Needless to say the unity of the financial system 
has stood the country in good stead during the present war, 
when extraordinary financial efforts are required and greater 
flexibility and mamiMivrnbility must be displayed both in the 
accumulation and in the expenditure of all available resources. 
No doubt experience gained in financing the three Five Year 
Flans has helped the Soviet financial authorities to meet the 
new and varied war time demands. 
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The Federative,System 

of the U.S.S.R. and its Finances 

Tlie unity of tlie Soviet Union’s financial system corres¬ 
ponds to the federative nature of the Soviet State. The finan¬ 
cial system is entirely based on the economic system of the 
U.S.S.R. which, too, is founded on the federative principle. 
As already pointed out, tlik State is master of the country’s 
economy, and this is equally true of the constituent Union 
Republics which make up the U.S.S.R. The nation’s resources 
ore throughout the U.S.S.li. considered as State or Socialist 
property, divided among the Central Government and Union 
Republics. Rut the Central Government does not limit its 
functions to any specific territory. Its economic efforts, in¬ 
volving colossal annual investments in all branches of industry, 
are spread over the territory of all the Union Republics. With 
the absence of private property in the means of production, 
the fulfilment of economic development plans results in the 
economic, progress of all the Union Republics. It is in tbe 
interests of each Union Republic to foster in every possible 
way the activities of the Central Government on its territory. 
This has led to a harmonious development of the federal priii 
ciple in all fields, including finance. 

Ln organising the financial system on federal principles, 
the Soviet Union has solved three vital problems. First of 
these was rationally to distribute between tlie Central and 
Republican Governments the various sources of revenue. The 
second was to distribute among them revenue derived from 
sources controlled by the Central Government. The third 
problem was to distribute fairly the burden of Government 
expenditure. The solution of the third problem determined, 
to a very substantial degree, the policy pursued in solving 
the first, two problems. 

The establishment of a federal financial system had to 
proceed from the fact that the various parts of the former 
Russian Empire, which now make up the Soviet Union, were 
in different stages of economic development. Large parts of 
the Russian Empire, primarily in Middle Asia, were actually 
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colonies of the Russian State, and the Central Government 
did little to develop them either for lack of funds or out of 
narrow-minded national considerations. In view of this, the 
introduction of socialist economy in these districts entailed 
high expenditure while local resources were very limited. 

This to a large extent predetermined the methods employ¬ 
ed in establishing a federal financial system in the U.S.S.R. 

The distribution of sources of revenue between the Cen¬ 
tral and Constituent Governments has not, in the case of other 
countries, obviated an undesirable degree of centralisation of 
the financial system, and on the other hand, has often led to 
competition or “tax wars/’ and to economic rivalry between 
the various constituent units, each seeking to establish its own 
supremacy. The result has been to weaken both their own 
financial structure as well as that of other constituent units. 
Many interesting illustrations of this are furnished in “Tax 
Exemption/’ a book published by the Tax Policy League of 
the United States in 1939. 

The Soviet Constitution adopted in 1936 proceeds from 
the principle that the allotting of different sources of revenue 
to different financial authorities is not expedient. On the 
contrary, the Soviet Constitution is based on the principle of 
a united financial system and establishes that “all sources of 
revenue” irrespective of the budget of which they form part, 
are approved by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. This 
decision shifts the centre of gravity to the problem of ensuring 
that there are sufficient resources to develop all branches of 
the national economy in the many and various localities. 

This solution obviates the need for constant and fixed 
division of revenue. In the case of the U.S.S.R. this division 
is flexible and subject to change. Its general tendency, how¬ 
ever, is that as financial resources increase, and as the finan¬ 
cial position of the Union Republics and local soviets improves, 
an ever-increasing share of budgetary revenue is placed at 
their disposal. 

An examination of how the All-Union revenue is divided 
reveals that the division is carried out on the basis of the 
following principles:— 
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In distributing the revenue from various sources controlled 
by the Central Government, care is taken to avoid unneces¬ 
sarily complicated calculations. On the other hand this 
distribution is aimed at encouraging local bodies to collect all 
the State revenue due from their area, and a percentage of 
this revenue is placed at their disposal for their own purposes. 
This is particularly important because the Central Government 
does not maintain a special organisation for collecting taxes 
and depends entirely on the financial bodies of the various 
republics and particularly of the local soviets. Funds trans¬ 
ferred from the central budget to the budgets of the various 
Republics and local soviets often amount to large sums. Such 
transfers are made also from the sums received from State 
loans, for State loans are not regarded as extraordinary bud¬ 
get items, but function parallel with the other sources of 
revenue. For example, out of the State Loan of 1910, amount¬ 
ing to 9 thousand million roubles, 50 per cent, of all subscrip¬ 
tions by the urban population was handed over to the Union 
Republics, which in turn transferred 50 per cent, of that to 
the local soviets. Of the sum subscribed by the rural popula¬ 
tion 90 per cent, went to the local soviets. It stands to reason 
that both the Republican and local financial authorities were 
interested in widely popularising the loan. 

Last, but not least, the distribution of revenue among the 
various budgets is guided by the desire to ensure to each budget 
ii. steady and stable revenue increasing as the sources of revenue 
develop. A stable revenue does not mean merely revenue from 
one definite source ; it includes all annual contributions from 
those sources which go to make up the various budgets. 

It. can be said that all the basic items of budgetary income 
with few exceptions, are divided among the various budgets. 
One exception is the revenue yielded by customs duties. 
Another is the income of Machine and Tractor Stations, the 
whole of which comes into the Central budget. Local taxes 
are entered in the local budgets. 

The following table gives an idea of how budgetary revenue 
is divided among the U. S. S. R. and Republican budgets, which 
include also local budgets. The figures are for 1910 and are 
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given in thousands of millions of roubles 

U nion liepu 1)1 ican 

Budget Budgets Total 


1 . 

Turnover Tax . 

95.6 

10.3 

105.9 

2. 

Contributions from profits . . 

12.8 

8.9 

21.7 

3. 

Income of Machine and 

Tractor Stations . 

1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

4. 

Taxes on the population .... 

1.9 

7.5 

9.4 

5. 

Local taxes . 


1.9 

1.9 

6. 

State loans . 

6.2 

5.3 

11.5 

7. 

Income tax on co-operative 
organisations and non-com¬ 
modity operations tax .... 

0.2 

3.0 

3.2 

8. 

Social Insurance funds .... 

0.6 

2.0 

8.0 

9. 

Customs duties . 

2.9 

— 

2.9 

30. 

Other revenues . 

8.7 

4.4 

13.1 


Total revenue 

135.9 

41 3 

180.2 


Role should be made of item 1 which covers taxes paid by 
the population. The bulk of this revenue comes under the 
Kepuldiean budgets and particularly the local budgets. The 
Republican budgets also receive a large share of item 2, con¬ 
tributions from profits. The most profitable industries, such as 
those producing consumers’ goods, food industry, etc., come 
under the supervision of the various Union Republics, while 
the Outral Government controls heavy industry, manufactur¬ 
ing durable goods which are marketed at prices very close to 
production costs. 

Budgetary expenditure for 1040 is given in the following 
table (in thousands of millions of roubles) : — 

Republican 
l.S.S.R. and Local 

Item of Expenditure Budget Budgets Total 


1. Rational Economy.40.9 8.1 58.3 

2. Welfare and Cultural Services 12?9 28.9 41 .S 

3. Rational Defence. 56.8 — 56.8 

4. Payment of Rational Debt . . . 2.8 — 2,8 
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5. Other expenditure . . . . 


. 9.8 5.7 15.5 

Total expenditure. 132.2 42.0 175.2 

These figures reveal that the overwhelming share of ex¬ 
penditure on Item 1 i's concentrated in the central budget 
and serves mainly for the development of heavy industry, 
transport and Machine and Tractor Stations. If we add to 
this the expenditure on National Defence (5G.8 thousand 
million roubles), then the amount received surpasses the entire 
surplus of central revenue bver the revenue of Union Re¬ 
publics and local soviets. In accordance with a decision of 
the Supreme Soviet, of the U.S.S.R. adopted in 1941 Union 
Republics are to organise their own military formations. This 
will lead to a new item in their budgets—National Defence— 
and will increase their budgetary revenue by the appropriate 
transfers from the budget of the U.S.S.R. 

In examining the Republican and local budgets, note 
should he made of the high percentage (over 65 per cent) of 
expenditure devoted to welfare and cultural services. This 
is due to the fact that this item cover such important under¬ 
takings as obligatory universal education, medical services, etc. 

The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. provides that the gene¬ 
ral budget of the U.S.S.R. be approved each year by the 
Supreme Soviet, which also approves the section of the bud¬ 
get dealing exclusively with central finances. This section is 
examined item by item both on the revenue and expenditure 
side. The general budget is ta.ken in groups of items covering 
the finances of the Republics ami local soviets. On the basis 
of this general budget, which provides for the distribution of 
revenue among the various sections of the financial system, 
Ihe Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics examine and 
approve tlieir own State budgets and fix the amount of bud¬ 
getary revenue paid in to the local budgets. Local budgets 
(regional, district, city and rural), are drawn up by the local 
soviets who supervise all economic and cultural developments 
within their gi\en areas. 

The Supreme Soviets of the U.S.S.R. and of the Union 
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Republics approve the financial part of the State economic 
plans, and check the fulfilment of this programme. In other 
words, through the financial system they exercise control over 
the entire economic activities of the country. This is the most 
important and characteristic feature of the wide range of 
democracy provided by Soviet financial law. The law in no 
way limits the jurisdiction of Soviet legislative bodies. 

It is only natural, therefore, that budget debates in the 
legislative organs take the form of an assessment of achieve¬ 
ments in the economic and cultural fields, analysing the 
reasons for partial reverses ; passing judgment on future 
plans, and on institutions and persons entrusted with the 
fulfilment of these plans. This holds good not bnly with 
regard to the legislative bodies of the U.S.S.R., but also with 
regard to the legislatures of the Union Republics. 

The economic plans of the U.S.S.R. and Union Republics 
cover not only industrial and agricultural development, blit 
also numerous measures aimed at promoting culture and 
public welfare. In this respect the plans reflect one of the 
basic policies of the U.S.S.R., viz., the comprehensive and 
rapid development of economically and culturally backward 
areas. This principle forms the backbone of the Soviet 
Union’s national policy, and is all the more important since 
the country is inhabited by 102 different nationalities. 

In the financial sphere the national policy of the U.S.S.R. 
finds expression in a more rapid growth of budgetary income 
and expenditure—both on a Republican and local scale—in 
districts previously neglected by the Tsarist authorities. 

The following figures will suffice to substantiate this 
point: In the Second Five Year Plan (1933-1937), the unified 
U.S.S.R. State Budget (which includes the budgets of the 
U.S.S.R., the Union Republics and the local soviets) increased 
by 164.1 per cent., the budget of the U.S.S.R., taken alone, 
registered an increase of 138 per cent., whereas Republican 
and local budgets increased by 250.9 per cent. What is more, 
this latter increase was especially marked in the case of the 
more economically backward Republics: The budget of the 
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Kirglnzian S.S.R. increased by 367.7 per cent, the budget of 
the Kazakh Republic by 405.1 per cent. 

The rapid growth of the Republican budgets is characte¬ 
rised by increased expenditure not directly dependent on in¬ 
creased local revenue. This has necessitated higher alloca¬ 
tions from the central budget of the U.S.S.R. to the budgets 

of' the various Republics, particularly to the economically 
more backward ones. 

Such allocations were made from sources of revenue 
which served as a regulating factor in all the budgets, includ¬ 
ing the general State budget of the U.S.S.R. The most im¬ 
portant of these regulating factors is the turnover tax. In 
1941 5.3 per cent, of the revenue from this tax collected in the 
R.S.F.S.R. was transferred to the R.S.F.S.R. budget, 57.3 
per cent, of the revenue collected from it in the Tajik S.S.R. 
was transferred to that Republic’s budget, while in the case 
of the Kirghiz S.S.R. the figure was 45.3 per cent. 

The war did not change this policy. The U.S.S.R. budget 
for 1944 exceeded the previous year’s budget by 17.1 per cent. 
But the budgets of the Tajik and Kazakh Republics increased 
by 30.1 per cent, and 28.5 per cent, respectively. 

The national policy of the U.S.S.R. and the financial 
policy which is based on it, have borne fruit. Apart from the 
fact that all the peoples of the U.S.S.R. have demonstrated 
their unity during the war and that soldiers from all nationali¬ 
ties have displayed equal courage and perseverance in combat 
with the enemy, this planned accelerated economic and cultural 
development of vast areas in the Eastern parts of the country 
has proved an important factor during the war. The policy 
pursued throughout the previous years has enabled the Soviet 
Government rapidly to establish new industrial centres in these 
Republics, intensify the extraction and processing of raw 
materials and fuel, and set up industrial plants evacuated 
from European Russia. This would, or could, have been 
entirely impossible in pre-revolutionary Russia, during the 
First World War. The Soviet national policy has resulted, 
among other things, in developing a firm and active economic 
rear, which is one of the decisive factors making for victory. 
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The State Bank 

The foundation of the present banking and currency 
mechanism of the Soviet Union was laid towards the end of 
3921, when the State Bank of the U.S.S.U. was instituted, 
with the right to issue hank notes. By a separate law passed 
at the same time, the new hank of issue was endowed with 
the monopoly right to acquire both home-produced and import¬ 
ed gold, as well as other currency metals and forego currency. 

The foundation of the State Bank w r as the lirst step to¬ 
wards the reform of the currency, which was completed in 
3921 when, in addition to hank notes of comparatively large 
denominations (tlie lowest being ten roubles) treasury notes 
of smaller denominations were introduced. Both forms of 
currency circulated freely and wore exchangeable at par, and 
both were media of legal payment. Subsequently, when the 
currency had been definitely stabilised, the State Bank took 
over the treasury issue, maintaining a regulation cover for 
the joint issue. The State Bank thus became the sole reposi¬ 
tory for currency reserves, and the responsible regulator of 
the entire currency system. 

Once the currency had been firmly established, it became 
possible to introduce* a more effectual organisation of short¬ 
term and long-term credit. Of the tw'o, short-term credit was 
the most important problem to tackle, for on its solution the 
regulation of the production process, and to a large extent the 
stability of the currency, depended. 

In the first ten years or so of its existence, tlie State Bank 
was not the only batik engaged in Win finance ; there were 
other, although smaller banks, which had been specially formed 
to finance definite branches of industrty. Furthermore, in 
addition to bank loans, there w T as a system of financing bv 
bills of exchange, drawn by one business concern on another. 
The existence of this system naturally interfered with the 
utilisation of the banks as instruments of rigid control over 
the financial activities of business organisations. 

Accordingly, in 1930, steps were taken to reform the whole 
credit system. The reform was based upon two underlying 
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principles : (1) all short term financing was the exclusive pre 
rogative of the State Bank, and (2) bills of exchange were 
abolished and no one public business concern had the right 
to grant credit to another. All short-term financing thus 
became bank financing, concentrated in the State Bank, of 
>vhich all business organisations in the country became direct 
clients. The other banks were converted into exclusively long¬ 
term financing institutions. 

Simultaneously, the gigantic job was undertaken of re¬ 
constructing the reserves of working funds of enterprises 
essential for the fulfilment of their production programme. 
These funds formed part of their assets and were at the full 
disposal of their management. They were originally provided 
out of the State budget, or out of the accumulated profits of 
the enterprise, or from both sources. And it is from either 
or both of these sources that further working capital has to 
Oe provided when the production programme of an enterprise 
is increased. 

But although the producing enterprises now had sufficient 
working capital to ensure normal operation, nevertheless 
eei tain needs for funds arose which they were unable to meet, 
and which it would have been inexpedient for them to meet 
out of their working capital. This applies chiefly to expenses 
involved in purely seasonal production processes, or in the 
accumulation of seasonal stocks of raw material, fuel, semi- 
mann p aetures and the like. These sporadic and purely 
seasonal expenses are financed by the State Bank, thus obviat¬ 
ing the freezing of capital, which would result if the working 
funds were maintained at a level sufficient to cover seasonal 
demands. 

Furthermore the State Bank finances producing enter 
prises to the full value of the finished goods between the time 
they leave the factory to the time they are delivered and paid 
tor. The working funds are thus not tied up while the goods 
are in transit. 

Lastly, the bank comes to the aid of producing enterprises 
when, as a result of deviations from the production programme 
in accordance with which the level of working capital was 
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determined, or from other catises not depending on the client 
(transport difficulties, for instance), their own working capital 
proves inadequate. If the deviations from the production 
programme, however, are due to the fault of the enterprise, 
the bank refuses to supply additional credit, and the financial 
difficulties of the enterprise become the object of investigation 
by the competent government authorities. 

As bank loans are provided on the basis of an analysis of 
the borrower’s financial and economic position, they have be¬ 
come one of the most valuable and effective forms of control, 
by the Government over the activities of State enterprises. 

Tint there are branches of industry whose production pro¬ 
cesses are not subject to seasonal fluctuation, or only to an 
insignificant degree. This would render them practically 
immune from the control of the bank. As many of these 
branches—machine-building, for instance—are of great im¬ 
portance to the country’s economy, an experiment was recently 
made in reconstructing the working capital of these lion- 
seasonal industries. A certain part of their working capital 
is contributed by the bank in repayable form, or rather as 
revolving credits. Whenever a particular enterprise is cons¬ 
trained to utilise any portion of this part of its working 
capital, it automatically comes ; under the control of the bank. 

The conditions under which bank loans are made a**e not 
governed by hard and fast rules, but are based upon a review 
of the general conditions prevailing in a given branch of in¬ 
dustry, As the rate of interest in a planned economy does not 
play the role of a regulator of credit, it remains stable at one 
level for years on end, thus guaranteeing the stability of the 
credit system and the profits of the bank. These rates at 
present vary between two per cent and four per cent, depend¬ 
ing on the nature of the loans. 

The State Bank finances the economy of the country to the 
amount of many thousand millions of roubles annually. The 
funds for this purpose are chiefly derived from tlie free re¬ 
sources of the economy itself, -which all flow into the bank as 
the sole bank of settlement in the country. Every producing 
enterprise and business organisation is obliged to maintain its 
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cash balances with the Slate Bank and to make all payments* 
with the exception of minor sums, through the bank. Enor¬ 
mous funds are thus constantly flowing into the bank, leaving 
a huge and constantly growing aggregate deposit on account. 
The economic nature of these deposits should be noted ; they 
consist of the cash resources of the enterprises and organisa¬ 
tions of the national economy. Their earnings and profits, 
as we have mentioned in another place, go into the State 
budget. The chief item of the State Bank’s resources consists, 
of course, of the deposits on account of producing enterprises, 
business organisations, collective farms, etc. But another 
item of no inconsiderable dimensions is the account of the 
State budget, which in times of peace, besides the usual cash 
reserve, is swollen by a large excess of revenue over expenditure. 

Those resources of the State Bank are further supple- 
monied by the bank’s own funds, which are derived from 
budget assignments and from its own profit, part of which is 
paid into the budget, wlule part remains with the bank. 

Like every bank of issue, the State Bank has another 
source of funds in its note issue. Its revenue from this source, 
which depends on the growth of currency in circulation, is 
determined not by the plan for financing the national economy, 
but by what is known as the bank's cash plan. This plan is 
based upon an estimate of the dynamics of cash transactions, 
ns determined chiefly by factors such as the volume of retail 
trade, wages, the incidence of taxation, savings, etc., from 
which the currency policy to be pursued is deduced. The 
currency in circulation is accordingly either expanded or con¬ 
tracted or left stable. 

The Stats Bank is responsible for the proper drawing np 
of the cash plan, and by virtue of this it is the regulator anil 
guardian of the internal currency of the country. 

The position with regard to the foreign exchange rates of. 
a unit of Soviet currency was simplified by the laws of 1920 
and 1928, which prohibited the import and export of Soviet 
money. In 1936 fixed exchange rates for the rouble were estab¬ 
lished in respect to the principal foreign currencies. In 1938 
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the ratio of one United States dollar to five roubles thirty 
kopeks was laid down as the basis of these fixed rates. 

It should be noted, however, that these fixed rates are 
chiefly intended for the purpose of internal accounting of 
foreign trade operations, as for example, when a Soviet indus¬ 
trial enterprise, having received machines or other goods 
purchased abroad, has to record the transaction in its books 
in Soviet currency. 

In multiform transactions with the outside world, on the 
other hand, it is the practice to conduct all operations in 
foreign currency. All accounting with foreign countries is 
conducted through the State Bank which, through its bank 
correspondents abroad, effects a settlement with foreign clients 
in foreign currency, while conducting accounts in Soviet cur¬ 
rency with its Soviet clients at the fixed rates of exchange. 
These Soviet clients are the public organisations which exer¬ 
cise the monopoly of foreign trade. 
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Local Democratic Initiative 
in Soviet Finance 

Soviet law does not use tlie term “local self-government” 
as is usually applied to local government bodies. The Consti¬ 
tution speaks of “local organs of State power.” These local 
organs are a clear expression of the democratic idea, a true 
symbol of democratic self-government. 

Lenin, founder and organiser of the Soviet State, pointed 
out that the Soviet State provides the maximum democracy 
for the workers and peasants. The Stalin Constitution, in 
describing the social structure of the U.S.S.R., declares that 
the “Soviets of Working Peoples’ Deputies constitute the 
political foundation of the U.S.S.R.” These Soviets are 
elected by universal suffrage. The supreme organ of State 
power in the U.S.S.R. is the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
Local power is in the hands of local soviets of Working 
Peoples’ Deputies elected on the same principle as members of 
the Supreme Soviets of the U.S.S.R. and Union Republics. 
The whole administration of the country from top to bottom 
is therefore based on the integral principle of self-government. 

The Soviet system, in providing for the comprehensive ap¬ 
plication of the principle of self-government, raises a factor 
of vital importance for the country’s finances. In a State 
embodying a maximum of democracy there can be no friction 
between the various spheres of finance; but such friction 
was common in Tsarist Russia. The existence of a general 
economic plan precludes the possibility of such friction. The 
general task of the U.S.S.R.’s whole policy is gradually to 
enlist the entire working population into the w T ork of admi¬ 
nistering the State. The solution of this problem depends to 
a great extent on the work of the local soviets, who rely in 
their practical work on that part of the electorate which is 
particularly interested in the country’s political and economic 
life and is prepared to play a part in its day-to-day work. 

The rich experience accumulated by the local soviets per¬ 
mits them to perform more complicated functions, both of a 
general and specific economic nature. The development of the 
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Soviet State, as a result of an intricate historical process, has 
served to educate the peasants and workers of Russia politi¬ 
cally after being denied any part in administering the country’s 
affairs for centuries. Wide sections of the Soviet population 
learned from practical experience how to run the affairs of 
the State, and this led to the appearance of many millions of 
people actively participating in the work of administrative 
bodies. 

As this experience and knowledge accumulated, the entire 
system of local government grew and gained strength. Local 
soviets were able to plan their work on a more solid basis. 
On the other hand the number of questions under their juris¬ 
diction increased. 

The evolution of local government in the U.S.S.R. testifies 
to the steady extension of its functions and tasks. During 
recent, years the Government has made every endeavour to 
transfer to local budgets financial operations covering a wider 
circle of institutions and economic establishments as well as 
various services which previously came under the supervision 
of Republican bodies. 

Bearing in mind the colossal scope of state-owned economy 
it is only natural that local administrative bodies devote 
much of their attention to economic problems. Thus, city 
soviets have full charge of municipal enterprises and public 
services including the bulk of the local housing accomoda¬ 
tion and new housing construction. Village soviets cater for 
local agriculture and for the needs of the collective farmers. 

But there is yet another field covered by local administra¬ 
tive bodies which requires much of their attention and activity. 
This is the vast field of cultural and welfare services. In this 
respect local soviets are permitted a wide range of initiative 
and take the main share of responsibility in carrying out the 
plan of cultural develoi>ment. 

Last, but not least, local soviets have important duties to 
perform with respect to finance. They have been entrusted, 
among other things, with the collection of all revenue coming 
under the Republican and local budgets. 

XU of this has combined to stimulate a steady increase iq 
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local budgets, tha-rate of increase being far above that of the 
U.S.8.R. and Republican budgets. 

The development of local budgets is traced in the follow¬ 
ing table:— 


Thousands of 
millions 
of roubles 

3932 . 5.9 

3933 . 6.8 

3934 . 9.0 

3935 . 33.3 

3936 . 18.0 


Thousands of 
millions 



of roubles 

1937 . . . 

... 22.0 

1938 . . . 

. . . . 26.3 

1939 . . . 

. . . 28.1 

1940 . . . 

. . . 30.5 


By way of characterising the revenue of local budgets it 
may be pointed out that in 1935, for example, out of a total of 
33.3 thousand million roubles, 4.4 thousand million were 
received from local sources (profits of economic establishments, 
taxes, etc.), and 8.9 thousand million roubles were transferred 
to local budgets from the TJ.S.S.R. and Republican budgets. 
In 1910 the aggregate revenue of local budgets amounted to 
30.5 thousand million roubles, of which 14.8 thousand million 
roubles were derived from local sources and 15.7 thousand 
million roubles donated from the U.S.S.Ii. and Republican 
budgets. 

' These figures show that increased activities by local soviets 
are by no means dependent on their sources of revenue, and 
that the Soviet financial system makes every endeavour to 
foster such increased activities. 

In 1940 local soviets disposed of their 30.5 thousand mil¬ 
lion rouble budgetary income as follows: 5 thousand million 
roubles were allocated for economic development, 21.2 thousand 
million roubles for social and welfare services, and 4.3 thou¬ 
sand million roubles for administrative and other expenses. 

Local soviets play their part—and a very important one— 
in the nation’s war effort. In districts liberated from enemy 
occupation they are now tackling the formidable task of re¬ 
building industrial and welfare establishments destroyed by 
the Nazis, who systematically demolished every building even 
remotely connected with the welfare requirements of the 
population. 
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SOVIET FINANCES AND THE DEVELOPMENT 

OF THE COUNTRY 


The Rehabilitation 
of the National Economy 

following the First World War 


T HE courage and fighting spirit of the Soviet armies in 
battle have evoked amazement and admiration through¬ 
out the world. Russia's armies come from the whole people, 
which supplies its fighters with food and weapons and which 
justly shares in their glory. 

The march of events on the Russian-German front came 
as a surprise to the enemies of the Soviet Union. They had 
expected something altogether different, and these expecta¬ 
tions revealed an utter inability to understand the develop¬ 
ment of the Soviet State, its people, and their economy in the 
relatively short period between the First and Second World 
Wars. 

For the Soviet Union the 25 years which preceded the 
present war against fascism were no ordinary years. They 
were years of tremendous creative effort on the part of the 
Soviet population, efforts which were crowned by outstanding 
results. The Soviet Union has every reason to consider this 
period a heroic one. The detailed history of these inter-war 
years has yet to be written, but the historian who sets out to 
do so will undoubtedly point to the enthusiasm and energy 
which inspired every effort of Russia’s population in building 
up a new State and a new economy. Lenin referred in 1920, 
when the country at long last could get down to constructive 
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work, to tlie “unprecedented spirit of self-sacrifice’’ of 
Russia's working folk in their struggle for freedom. 

This spirit of self-sacrifice which even lent an atmosphere 
of heroism to the pre-war period, is characteristic of every-day 
life in the Soviet Union. Peace-time construction had assum¬ 
ed tremendous proportions by the time that Hitler, who 
entirely misread the Soviet Union’s history, ordered his care¬ 
fully prepared Wehrmacht to invade. 

Now that the final collapse of fascism is within sight, the 
country is confronted with the highly complicated problem of 
rebuilding its economy. It is therefore pertinent to recall the 
reconstruction period which followed the war of 1914-18, and 
the ensuing Civil War and foreign intervention. 

Even prior to the November Revolution of 1917, Russia, 
during her last year as a beligerent, found herself gripped in 
au economic crisis. An acute shortage of fuel, metal, grain; 
the dislocation of the transport system; poverty among the 
population—all these factors had brought the country to the 
brink of an abyss. Russia retired from the war, but this did 
not deliver her from her misfortunes. The close of tlie Civil 
War, it seemed, furnished an apportunity for rehabilitation, 
but, this possibility was again j>ostponecl by the outbreak of 
war with Poland. Strictly speaking, only 1923 can be re¬ 
garded as the lirst normal post-war year. 

Even so this normality must be understood only as denot¬ 
ing the absence of foreign and civil war. In all other respects 
Russia was very far from normal. The gross output of heavy 
industry was only 30 per cent of the 1913 figure, while iron 
output was a mere 7 per cent, pre-war. Crop areas and har¬ 
vest returns were barely two-thirds of the pre-war level. In 
the sphere of finance, the paper money then in circulation 
amounted'to only 9 per cent, of the pre-war circulation in 
terms of stable gold currency. The country’s financial re¬ 
sources, the need for which was so great, did not exceed 42 
per cent, of the pre-war budget. 

Economic rehabilitation may be regarded as the re-esta¬ 
blishment of the status quo ante bellum. But in the Soviet 
Union it was not as simple as that, for rehabilitation involved 
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the reconstruction of tlie entire economic system along new 
lines. It should be mentioned that the pre-war level of pro¬ 
duction was restored with a universal 8-hour day throughout 
industry and a complete absence of home or foreign credits. 

The financial system was in a particularly difficult posi¬ 
tion, for there could be no question of returning to the old 
system, which in no way corresponded to the new social, State 
and economic structure. The financial system had to be built 
anew, from the ground up, with due regard to entirely new 
conditions and tasks, and in an extremely unfavourable situa¬ 
tion in the sphere of money circulation. Yet the Government 
could not ignore the financial factor as an important instru¬ 
ment in carrying through its new economic and social objec¬ 
tives, in promoting those classes which were engaged in 
building a new life and in combating the remnants—at that 
time still relatively numerous—of the old order. 

The economic task of rehabilitation, arithmetically 
speaking, amounted to restoring the 1013 level in the shortest 
possible time. This was accomplished by 1920, but in itself 
could not be an occasion for celebration, for the 1913 indices 
were nothing to boast of, either for 1913 or, indeed, for 1920. 
By that time the country has set itself new and far greater 
goals. But nevertheless the completion of rehabilitation was 
an important landmark in Soviet economic history, for it 
signified that the conditions had been created without which 
the normal process of production and the possibility of ex¬ 
tended capital development"* would have been out of the 
question. 

During these years of reconstruction the Soviet budget 
grew rapidly. The revenue of both the Soviet and Republican 
budgets increased from 2.3 thousand million roubles in 1923-21 
(the budgetary year was then from October 1 to September 
30), to 4 thousand million roubles in 1925-26, in which year 
income from State property and enterprise amounted to 
nearly 2 thousand million roubles. Tax revenue was also 
partly made up of contributions from State enterprises, which 
then paid several taxes. In 1930 these taxes were abolished 
and the turnover tax introduced. 
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During three years of intensive economic reconstruction 
tiie State budget accumulated 9.3 thousand million roubles 
in addition to 2.5 thousand million roubles accumulated by 
local budgets. Out of the sum of almost 12 thousand million 
roubles thus accumulated, more than half was directed to 
financing economic development. 

The Soviet financial system thus served as an important 
instrument in distributing the national income in order to 
fulfil the difficult and intricate plan of rebuilding industry 
with the country’s own means and resources alone. 

A graphic example of this economic revival in Russia was 
provided by the monetary reform introduced in 1924, which 
gave the country a stable currency in the form of State bank 
notes, backed by the bank’s gold reserve and commercial 
assets. The budget was balanced without the additional 
treasury note issues which had been necessary at the begin¬ 
ning of the reconstruction period. The U.S.S.R. was, inciden¬ 
tally, one of the first countries to introduce a stable currency 
following the post-war deluge of paper money which flooded 
the greater part of Europe. 

The 1921 reform not only created favourable conditions 
for economic development, and particularly for the further 
evolution of Soviet finance, but accomplished much more. At 
the beginning of the reconstruction period a vast volume of 
practically worthless paper money was in circulation. Iu 
terms of gold this mass of paper was probably worth less than 
100 million roubles. The country was in need of sound money 
and the State Bank, soon after its organisation, issued its 
ow'u bank notes to meet economic requirements. This bank 
issue, in no w r ay connected with budgetary requirements, pro¬ 
vided additional hundreds of millions of roubles for building 
up the new economic system. Meanwhile, the development 
of numerous credit institutions permitted a more rational 
utilisation of free financial resources and thus brought into 
being a new source from which the national economy could 

draw for its reconstruction work. 
i 
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Finance and the 

Industrialisation of the Country 

Tiie successful completion of rehabilitation established a 
bridgehead, so to speak, from which large-scale activities 
aimed at industrialising our vast country could be launched. 
This aim was indeed the backbone of the country’s entire 
economic policy right up to the Nazis’ perfidious attack oil 
June 22, 1941. 

The Soviet Union’s comprehensive plan of industrialisa¬ 
tion is comprised in the three well-known Stalin Five-Year 
Flans of economic development. The epoch of the Five-Year 
Flans began in the autumn of 1928, and was abruptly, cut off 
in the summer of 1941, just when the whole nation was work¬ 
ing on the fourth annual programme of the Third Five-Year 
Flan. 

In the rehabilitation period the basic task was to organise 
production and capital accumulation. The solution of this 
problem was to a great extent aided by tlie fact that the 
country had at its disposal numerous idle industrial establish¬ 
ments which after capital repair could resume production. 
The industrialisation period called for new capital investments 
on a scale hitherto unknown, and not only in industry but in 
agriculture and every other field of economic endeavour as 
well. 

The fact that by 1928 the Soviet financial system already 
united both budgetary and credit methods of mobilising the 
national income facilitated the operation of the First Five- 
Year Plan. By 1928 Soviet finance had proved that the exist¬ 
ing methods of distributing tlie national income could be 
applied to the fulfilment of economic plans. The most vital 
aspect of this problem was to divide current national income 
into two portions : One to cover current expenditure and the 
other to cover capital investment. The financial problem of 
the Five Year Flan was to ensure adequate funds for carry¬ 
ing out large scale capital construction, and the efficient way 
in which the financial authorities coped with this jtask of 
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distributing the national income guaranteed that such funds 
would be forthcoming for the realisation of the carefully 
elaborated and vast plans. 

The country’s international position was in no way con¬ 
ducive to the fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan. The 
World Economic Crisis which broke out in 1929, which hover¬ 
ed over Europe and America till 1932, when it gave xvay only 
to a period of prolonged economic depression, could not, of 
course, involve Soviet economy since the accidental factors in 
Soviet economic life had been to a great extent overcome. 

Nevertheless, the economic recession abroad could not but 
affect Russia’s economic contacts with other countries. This 
was due, first of all, to the sharp drop in world trade, and 
secondly, to a similar drop in the prices of agriculaural pro¬ 
duce and raw materials which formed the basic items of Soviet 
export at that time. The drop in these prices was greater 
than in the ease of durable goods, which then made up the 
bulk of Soviet Russia’s imports. 

This was a definite handicap and the need to overcome it 
made even more necessary a purposeful and rational distribu¬ 
tion of the national income in order to fulfil the industrialisa¬ 
tion plan. In 1930 two important reforms were introduced, 
the financial and the credit reforms. These, as a whole, pro¬ 
vided the country with an effective financial system, the basic 
features of which have been maintained to the present day 
and have proved their worth both in the course of three Five- 
Year Plans as well as during the present war. 

In developing the first economic programmes under the 
Five-Year Plans, the chief difficulty lay in the fact that large- 
scale investments hi industry and other economic undertakings 
could not yield tangible economic and financial results within 
the near future. Many new construction projects would be 
completed only after the First Five-Year Plan period. Under 
these conditions foreign credits could serve as an additional 
.source of finance, but precisely during the years of the First 
Five-Year Plan there was little hope of procuring such credits. 
Apart from other vital reasons, recourse to this source was 
precluded, because at that time the investment markets were 
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in chaos clue to the world economic crisis. Consequently, all 
financial calculations had to be based entirely on the country’s 
own resources. 

Accumulation by Socialist economy was organised with 
the aid of the financial system, and the greater part of the 
accumulated funds were turned over to the State. The next 
task was to accelerate the process of accumulation. This was 
successfully accomplished by systematically fostering the 
increased productivity of labour which, in turn, led to a con* 
siderable cut in production costs and building costs. The 
steady cut in commodity prices, which lagged behind produc¬ 
tion costs helped to increase the accumulation of reserves by 
state-owned establishments. 

The number of workers and employees more than doubled 
during the First Five-Year Flan, and by 1932 was twice as 
high as in 1933. This in itself produced very tangible results 
in the national income which (reckoning in stable prices) in¬ 
creased 80 per cent in five years, and reached 45.5 thousand 
million roubles at the close of the First Five-Year Flan. 
Unemployment was completely wiped out. But the First 
Five-Year Flan led not only to increased employment, it im¬ 
proved the quality of work performed, so that in comparison 
with 1913 the average annual productivity per worker in heavy 
industry almost doubled. 

This increased labour productivity was based, of course, on 
improved technical equipment. But in addition to this 
purely economic factor an important part was played by tlie 
political and social structure of Soviet society. Increased 
labour productivity was in many respects a. direct outcome 
of the enthusiasm which permeated the workers and peasants 
<>f Soviet Russia, an enthusiasm which led to lively emulation 
between factories, mills, collective farms, districts, railways, 
etc. 

The financial results of the First Five-Year Flan may be 
judged from the fact that whereas the plan called for a total 
accumulation of 70.9 thousand million roubles for the five 
years, actual accumulation amounted to 89.9 thousand million 
roubles for four and a half years. These funds served as the 
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basic source of finance for the first five-year programme, 
which called for a total expenditure of over 120 thousand 
million roubles. Accumulation by socialised economy com¬ 
prised no less than 75 per cent of this figure. The State 
budget was the chief factor in financing the Five-Year Flan; 
it accounted for 01 per cent of all funds invested in the fulfil 
ment of the programme. 

The financial tasks confronting the country in the Second 
and Third Five-Year Plans (despite the fact that these plans 
called for greater outlay) were solved without the difficulties 
which were inevitable in the initial period of large-scale 
industrialisation. Capital investments under tbe First Five- 
Year Plan had now been transformed into new factories, 
power plants, railway roiling stock, machine tools, tractors, 
etc. The national income increased rapidly, making it easier 
for the financial authorities to finance the further industria¬ 
lisation of the country. At the same time note should be 
made of the valuable experience gained in planning as well as 
in the construction and operation of new plants. 

The First Five-Year Plan resulted in CO thousand million 
roubles being invested in the nation's economy. Under the 
{Second Five-Year Plan (1933-37), capital investments were 
fixed at 114.7 thousand million roubles. Thus 174.7 thousand 
million roubles invested in national economy over a period of 
ten years created a solid foundation for further constructive 
efforts by tlie Soviet people. It should be pointed out that 
prior to the First Five-Year Plan the total investments had 
amounted to only 2G.5 thousand million roubles. The lliird 
Five-Year Plan (1938-42), provided for capital investments of 
192 thousand million roubles. The successful fulfilment of 
this programme was hampered first by the outbreak of war in 
Europe in 1939 and later by Nazi Germany's attack in 1941. 

There can be no doubt that the heroic resistance put up 
by the Soviet army and the Soviet people can be traced to those 
heroic pre-war days when the whole of the vast country undei 
Joseph Stalin’s brilliant leadership was being rapidly re-shap¬ 
ed from an agrarian into a modern industrial nation. The 
Soviet financial system, tested in the solution of the difficult 
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tasks involved in peace time construction, proved a reliable 
instrument and effective weapon throughout the difficult war 
years. 

Soviet Finance 

and the Cultural Revolution 


Appropriations for cultural and welfare services form the 
second largest item, after allocations for economic develop¬ 
ment, both in the U.S.S.R. Budget and the general financial 
plan which embodies all sources of finance, budgetary and 
non-lmdgetury. In this connection note should be made of 
the following fact: Though the State budget of the U.g.S.U. 
had reached the 3918 figure only by 1920, the budgetary appro¬ 
priations for public education had already in the early ’20s 
greatly surpassed the 3918 level, notwithstanding the fact that 
the general budget at that time was only one-third of the 1918 
hgure. This concern for cultural development runs through 
the whole of Soviet history and, as indicated elsewhere, has 
remained in force even during the trying years of the Great 
Patriotic War. 

Under the First Five-Year Plan, cultural and welfare 
services were allotted almost 24 thousand million roubles, a 
sum which was subsequently tripled under the Second Five 
Year Plan. Even larger sums were tixed in the Third Five- 
Year Plan, since the rapidly rising national income permitted 
an equally rapid expansion in this field. 

In the First Five-Year I*lan the country successfully 
solved the most difficult and costly problem of introducing 
elementary education in the native languages of the various 
peoples of the TT.S.S.Ti. It was during this period that 
unemployment was finally wiped out, a circumstance which 
freed considerable sums formerly paid out in unemployment 
benefit for use in other cultural fields. 

The funds required for cultural and welfare services and 
institutions are drawn from various sources among which 
budgetary sources particularly Union Republican and local 



budgets, play ah important part. Another vital source lies 
in tiie funds at the disposal of the trade unions, which increase 
simultaneously with the growth of the total payroll. Trade 
union dues amount on the average to 1 per cent of the mem¬ 
bers’ earnings. 

Trade unions have developed a variety of cultural and 
educational activities among their members. W orkers and 
employees of Soviet factories and offices devote much of their, 
leisure to trade union and other civic activities. The trade 
unions organise foreign language classes and circles for the 
study of economic and political questions. But these do not 
even partially covei^tkeir varied activities, which include 
amateur concerts and theatricals, moving pictures, needlework 
circles, etc. Sports—ranging from chess to heavy athletics— 
are also part of their activities, as are the teaching of music, 
dancing, etc. The trade unions contribute to the organisation 
of libraries, reading rooms, athletic fields, and recreation 
centres attached to the various industrial enterprises. 

Co-operative societies, too, devote considerable sums to 
cultural work among their members. In state-owned factories 
part of the Director’s Fund, described already, is used for 
cultural services. Large sums for the same purpose are 
allotted by various civic organisations and, primarily, sports 
societies. 

In the villages, following the radical reorganisation of 
agriculture, cultural activities developed on a large scale. 
Collective farms contribute no mean sum to the nation’s funds 
from which cultural and welfare services are financed. In 
this respect they closely co-operate with the village soviets, 
the bulk of whose budgets are devoted to cultural activities. 

The improved living standards of the collective farmers 
serve as the material base for the growing cultural activities 
of the countryside. Every collective farm deems it its duty 
to set up a club or reading room which provides facilities both 
for education and recreation. 

The growing expenditure from State and civic funds for 
cultural purposes is accompanied by similarly growing expen¬ 
diture by the population. Soviet newspapers, magazines and 
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books are sold in millions of copies and distributed through a 
wide network of libraries, reading rooms and book stores. 

These and numerous other facts will show the impartial 
observer the scope ol' the cultural revolution carried out in the 
country. Democracy in the social sphere, which constitutes 
the basis of the Soviet political system, has found striking 
expression in the cultural life of the country. One of the 
most vivid features of cultural life in the U.S.S.R. is the 
desire of wide sections of the population to gain knowledge 
of the great cultural treasures accumulated through the ages 
by their own and other nations. 

In public education the task confroming the country after 
elementary schooling had been introduced was to implement 
general secondary education—the 7 and 10-year course—in 
urban districts. This task has been fulfilled successfully. 

The development of medical services has proceeded along 
two lines : Provision of more comprehensive medical assistance 
to the population—the number of doctors in the country 
increased from 19,800 in 1913, to 90,700 in 1930; and measures 
to prevent disease and raise the general health standard of 
the population. 

Soviet legislation grants many privileges to expectant 
mothers. The Soviet laws on mother and child welfare were 
substantially augmented iu 1914 by extending pre-maternity 
leave to 35 days and post-maternity leave to 42 days. Rations 
allowed to expectant and nursing mothers have been doubled, 
and the law forbids overtime work for pregnant women aucl 
night work for nursing mothers. The law also provides for 
a special monetary grant to mothers, organisation of extra 
day nurseries, kindergartens, summer camps for children, 
pre-school education, etc. Expenditure on public health (all 
health services in the U.S.S.R. are free of charge), runs into 
thousands of millions of roubles, not counting the enormous 
sums spent on the maintenace of sanatoria, rest homes, health 
resorts and similar institutions. # 

The social insurance fund, which is made up entirely of 
State donated sums has reached imposing dimensions. Til 
1940 the income of this fund, which is included in the general 
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State budget, amounted to 8.6 thousand million roubles. The 
fund is used for the payment of pensions and sick benefits, 
ITor rehabilitation of invalids, maintenance of invalid homes, 
payment of grants to mothers of large families, etc. It is 
interesting to note that the latter item alone accounts for over 
one thousand million roubles per year. 

Two figures serve to illustrate Soviet policy in this res¬ 
pect : In 1940 the total taxes paid by the population plus 
subscriptions to State loans furnished the budget with 18.4 
thousand million roubles, while budgetary expenditure on 
cultural and welfare services alone amounted to 40.9 thousand 
million roubles. 
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SOVIET FINANCE IN WARTIME 


T ILE tense political situation throughout the world, which 
became particularly acute towards the close of the 1930s, 
compelled the Soviet Government to take precautionary 
measures and strengthen its national defence. This naturallv 
resulted in increased expenditure on defence which, in a way, 
can be regarded as the ‘‘overhead expenses” of peaceful con¬ 
st ruction and cultural development. 

Prior to this period the main factor determining the scope 
for national defence expenditure was the geographical one. The 
Soviet Union had to ensure the defence of a vast country 
spread over two continents with a total area of 8.3 million 
square miles, with frontiers stretching for 40,000 miles and 
bordering on 14 countries. Only the most northerly sector of 
this frontier—the Arctic coast—has its own natural defences. 
Everywhere else the guarding of the State frontiers required 
the outlay of large sums. s 

Budgetary expenditure on this item cannot bo taken as a 
criterion of the country’s defence capacity. In fact, it must 
be regarded merely as the overhead expenses. A country’s 
defensive capacity is made up of the numerous factors which 
contribute to its economic potential. Judged in that light, 
the Soviet Union was able greatly to enhance its defensive 
capacity by the close of the First Five-Year Plan, by which 
time the foundations of its industrial might were laid. The 
degree of industrialisation achieved by 1932 made it possible 
to produce modem weapons of war on a mass scale. Subse¬ 
quent years brought with them industrialisation on an even 
greater scale and consolidated the economic basis of the Soviet 
Union’s defensive capacity. 
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Tlie Soviet Government’s expenditure on its Army, Navy 
and Air Force during the Second FiVe-Year Plan was kept at 
a minimum. Indeed, aggregate expenditure on the fighting 
services throughout the Second Five-Year Plan (1933-37), was 
less than expenditure for the last pre-war year, 1940, when 
the Second World War was already raging in Europe. It 
should be remembered that even during the Second Five-Year 
Plan the international situation was tense, and was marked 
by the Nazis’ advent to power in Germany. 

War broke out in 1939 and compelled all nations to take 
precautionary measures. The draft State budget of the 
U. S. S. It. for 1941, submitted for approval to the Supreme 
Soviet, contained provisions for 70.9 thousand million roubles 
expenditure on national defence. This proposal evoked un¬ 
animous approval in both legislative chambers, since it was 
obvious that the danger of war was nearing Russia’s frontiers. 

The fateful hour struck on June 22, 1941, when Hitler’s 
armed hordes treacherously attacked across the Western 
boundary of the U. S. S. R. War had begun. The financial 
system was confronted with the new task of providing the 
funds for the successful prosecution of the war. Soviet finance 
displayed a high degree of manoeuvrability in re-directing the 
nation’s financial resources to the achievement of new objec¬ 
tives. The outbreak of war came at a particularly unfavour¬ 
able time, since the enemy was able to utilise the advantage 
of sudden attack, capture large tracts of European Russia, 
and approach Moscow, the heart of the country. For the 
financial authorities this meant first of all the loss of Impor¬ 
tant sources of budgetary revenue. 

As the 1941 budget had already provided for substantial 
defence expenditure, military appropriations during the second 
half of that year surpassed the original budget figure by only 
20.0 thousand million roubles. This figure, as well as others 
pertaining io war expenditure and cited in this book, include 
only budgetary appropriations for the People’s Commissariat 
of Defence and the People’s Commissariat of the Navy. In 
addition to these purely military appropriations, the State 
budget provided a large share of other expenditure associated 
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with tlie conversion of industry for war needs, evacuation of 
industrial points to Eastern regions and the organisation of 
new war factories, The budget also pays out pensions and 
grants to Servicemen and their families. All these expenses 
connected with the nation’s war effort are entered under the 
various items dealing with economic and cultural expenditure. 

The 1941 budget fixed appvupriations for the army aud 
navy at 70.9 thousand million roubles, or approximately 30 
thousand million roubles for the half year. Actually, however, 
during the second half of 1941 expenditure under this item 
was 20.0 thousand million roubles above the planned figure, 
or roughly 307 million roubles per day. But it was clear that 
this figure would grow as military operations developed and 
this confronted the financial authorities with the dual task of 
<ully meeting all war expenditure and making good the loss of 
budgetary revenue resulting from the occupation of several 
regions by the enemy. 

In the first half year of the war this task was solved pri¬ 
marily by cutting expenditure on economic development by 
21.fi thousand million roubles, and on cultural and welfare 

services by 16.5 thousand million roubles. At the same time 
■/ 

measures were taken to find new sources of revenue. A des¬ 
cription of these measures is given elsewhere in this book. 

The 1911 budget which called for a total of 216 thousand 
million roubles, actually produced only 391.4 thousand million 
roubles. But, nevertheless, Hitler’s plan of disrupting Soviet 
finance and economy by occupying the country’s richest agri¬ 
cultural and industrial districts, and thus undermining its 
economic might, failed, and this failure was evident even in 
1941. The Soviet Union’s pre-war economic policy was aimed 
at industrialising all districts of the vast country and in 
bringing the previously backward Eastern districts up to the 
standard of the more highly developed central industrial 
regions. The systematic implementation of this policy proved 
a vital factor in the difficult days of total war. 

The sum total of the 1942 budget was fixed at 182.8 
thousand million roubles, of which 108.4 thousand million, or 
60 per cent, were earmarked for the war effort. Average daily 
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jva-r expenditure thus amounted to 297 million roubles, oi* 
roughly the same as for the first half year of the war. 

The 1943 budget showed a total of 209.7 thousand million 
roubles, of which 124.7 thousand million roubles (60 per cent 
of aggregate expenditure), went for war purposes. Average 
daily war expenditure increased by some 14 per cent to 340 
million roubles. But by 1943 additional financial resources 
had been created, and this increase of 14 per cent caused no 
difficulty to the nation’s finances. 

But each war year bears its own specific imprint. In 1943 
the Nazis were ousted from a large part of occupied territory. 
This drive against the enemy became the backbone of Soviet 
strategy, which during a comparatively short period yielded 
amazing results. 1943 was marked bv crushing defeats of 
the Germans at Stalingard and Kursk. 

The territory liberated from the Nazi barbarians was com¬ 
pletely devastated. Everything that could be destroyed by 
fire had been razed to the ground. In the R. S. F. S. R. alone 
the Germans destroyed over 500 towns and worker’s settle¬ 
ments, and over 14,000 villages and hamlets. At^iie peak of 
iheir advance on Moscow Hitler’s armies occupied 42 per cent 
of Moscow Province, and burned 2,280 villages and hamlets, 
several cities, completely destroyed 47,246 collective farm 
cottages, and over 12,000 larger dwelling houses and blocks 
of flats in the towns. In Moscow Province alone they destroyed 
over 165,000 agricultural machines and implements. Many 
first-rate industrial plants were either completely or partially 
ruined. In one part of the Moscow Province alone an official 
estimate of the damage caused is placed at 7 thousand million 
roubles. In addition to this the Germans destroyed over 15 
thousand million roubles worth of the property belonging to 
Soviet citizens. This is but one example of German vanda¬ 
lism, yet it graphically illustrates the scale of Nazi loot and 
destruction. Moreover, all of these calculations do not, and 
indeed cannot, take into account the number of killed, crippled 
and enslaved people, and their incalculable sorrows, privations 
and suffering. 

The liberation of Soviet territory which proceeded at a 
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rapid rate in 1943 confronted the financial authorities with yet 
a new task, the provision of adequate means for rehabilitation. 
Appropriations for this purpose came under the heading either 
of economic development, or of cultural and welfare services 
if the funds were intended for the rebuilding of schools, hos¬ 
pitals and so forth. 

This item formed no small share ol‘ the 1943 budget and 
assumed even greater proportions in the 1944 budget. 

The IT. S. S. R. budget for 1944 provides for a total ex¬ 
penditure of 249.6 thousand million roubles, of which 128.4 
thousand million roubles or 51 per cent, make up the war 
expenditure. Thus, average daily war expenditure amounts 
to 350 million roubles. 

The war effort consumes over half of the nation’s budge¬ 
tary revenue, and this has necessitated a radical change in the 
structure of the budget, particularly on its revenue side. 

In common with peace-time years accumulation of reserves 
by State-owned enterprises, augmented by similar accumula¬ 
tions by co-operative establishments, still form the foundation 
of the S. It.’s budgetary revenue. But today the taxes 

on the personal income of the population, as well as mass 
State loans and voluntary donations to the State, both indi¬ 
vidual and collective, play a far more important part. 

Accumulation by State-owned and co-oprative enterprises 
records a steady increase since the outbreak of the war. From 
n 00.9 thousand million roubles in 1942 this item climbed to 
132 thousand million roubles in 1943 and is planned to -reach 
148.6 thousand million roubles, or 61 per cent of all budgetary 
revenue, in 1944. One of the main reasons for this rapid 
growth is the conversion of State-owned industry to war pur¬ 
poses, and the fact that this industry was able in record time 
to master improved methods of production which enabled it 
drastically to cut costs. This slashing of production costs in 
the war industries has led to a considerable economy in wav 
expenditure. l T p to 1944 this item alone saved the budget 35 
thousand million roubles which means 35 thousand million 
roubles of additional accumulation by S x ate-owen<l enterprises. 

Contributions by the population are another important 
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factor. In l!)42 such contributions amounted to 12.2 thousand 
million roubles, of which about one-hall' .were voluntary dona¬ 
tions. In the following year this item yielded 55.4 thousand 
million roubles, and in 1944 it is expected to bring in 62.8 
thousand million roubles, or approximately 16 per cent of the 
total budgetary income. 

Taxes levelled on the population were increased, parti¬ 
cularly by the introduction of a special war tax, followed later 
by a tax on single persons and childless families, an increase 
in the agricultural tax aud in miscellaneous local levies. 

The war tax introduced by the Act of December 29, 1941, 
applies to all citizens of the U. S. 8. K. of both sexes over the 
age of 18. Persons of military age but exempt from military 
service pay 50 per cent higher taxes. Total tax exemption is 
granted to Service men and their families, invalids, men over 
(JO years and women above 55. In essence this is an income 
tax and is collected monthly. Annual income up to 1,800 
roubles is taxable at the rate of 120 roubles per year, income 
between 9,600 and 10,800 roubles is taxed at 1,020 roubles per 
year, income above 24,000 roubles per year is taxed at 2,700 
roubles per year or 225 roubles per month. The tax rate applied 
to collective farmers and individual peasant farmers ranges 
from 150 to 500 roubles per year. The law provides for certain 
exemptions. Up to 1944 the war tax gave the budget 33 thou¬ 
sand million roubles. 

The tax on single persons, childless families and families 
with one and two children is payable by men between 20 and 
50 years of age, and women between 20 and 45. 

This tax, loo, is based on the principle of the income tax. 
Persons with no children pay an additional 6 per cent, persons 
with one child—an additional 1 per cent, and persons •‘with 
two children—an additional per cent of their incomes. Col¬ 
lective farmers pay 150, 50 and 25 roubles per year respectively. 

Servicemen and their wives, invalids, or persons who have 
lost one or more children in the war, and women receiving 
State grants as mothers of large families are all exempt from 
the tax. 

Voluntary donations by Soviet citizens are almost equal 
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to tlie total tax receipts! la addition to the State loans and 
savings bank deposits which were widespread before the war, 
Soviet citizens now donate large sums to the country’s 
Defence Fund, and these donations reflect the high patriotism 
and enthusiasm of the wide masses of the population. 

In tlie first three years of the war the Government floated 
three loans. The first of these, floated in 1942, for 10 thou¬ 
sand million roubles was over subscribed within 10 days, the 
total subscription reaching 12,860 million roubles. 

The second war loan, issued in 1943, met with similar 
success. The original sum of 12 thousand million roubles was 
surpassed iu the first week and total subscriptions reached 
20,323 million roubles. This made it possible to float the 
1941 war loan at 25 thousand million roubles. Within six 
days the loan was over subscribed and yielded altogether 
28,064 million roubles. 

Thus, three war loans gave the State budget 61.2 thousand 
million roubles. To appraise the nature and scope of these 
financial operations, one must bear in mind that total subs¬ 
criptions to all State loans up to the begiuning of the war 
amounted to some 50 thousand million roubles. In addition 
to war loans several State-sponsored lotteries run during the 
war produced nearly 7 thousand million roubles. 

Parallel to this wide participation of all sections of the 
population in State loans, there has appeared during the war 
another movement aimed at rendering the maximum support, 
to the front and organising relief for the people of the 
liberated areas. This patriotic movement which began at the 
very outbreak of the war is constantly growing in scope, and 
as the lied Army multiplies its victories we have new mani¬ 
festations of the people’s concern for their army and fellow 
citizens. 

The movement starred with the establishment, on the 
initiative of the people themselves, of a Defence Fund. Con¬ 
tributions to this are made bv men and women from all parts 
of the country, by collective farms, co-operative associations, 
church congregations and military units. By the spring of 
this year such contributions amounted to over 14 thousand 
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million roubles. Usually, these contributions are accom¬ 
panied by messages to Marshal Stalin, or by requests that 
tanks, airplanes or other equipment purchased out of this 
money be named in honour of the organisation which donated 
it. Nor are monetary contributions the only form of such 
voluntary donations. Many valuables, much food and over 
1 thousand million roubles worth of State Loan Bonds have 
been contributed to the fund. The contribution of State 
Loan Bonds helps the Government to cover its public debt 
and thus reduces budgetary expenditure on this item. Very 
often collective farms, on the initiative of their members, 
plant extra land, the harvest from which is donated to the 
Fund. In Georgia, for example, such extra planting in 1043 
covered an area of 13,000 acres. 

Another expression of the patriotic sentiment of the people 
is the constant stream of gifts sent by individuals and orga¬ 
nisations to the army at the front. Up to 1944 the people of 
the Kirghiz Republic, dispatched to the front 300 car-loads of 
gifts and over 600,000 winter garments. The people of the 
Kazakh Republic during the same period donated 2,000,000 
winter garments, and over 1,600 carloads of gifts. Voluntary 
donations by the population of the Urals area sufficed to equip 
an entire tank corps manned throughout by volunteers from 
the Urals. 

Notwithstanding the fact that war expenditure accounts 
for over one-balf of the State budget, the budget estimates 
for 1944 provide for substantial appropriations for cultural 
and welfare services. Altogether 51.4 thousand million 
roubles have been allocated under this head as compared to 
37.2 thousand million roubles in 1943, which represents an 
increase of 38.2 per cent. Naturally, this increase is to a 
certain extent associated with war conditions, since expen¬ 
diture on benefits to Service men’s families, pensions, etc., 
has sharply increased. At the same time the wider use of - 
female labour in the war industries made it necessary to 
spend more money on the organisation of kindergartens, nur¬ 
series and similar institutions. The need for more trained 
personnel in all branches of industry has led to increased 
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allocations to the educational system, especially since obliga¬ 
tor y elementary education now starts at the age of seven and 
not at the age of eight as was the case previously. Consider¬ 
able appropriations were made for the maintenance of higher 
educational institutions and research centres which play no 
small part in the war effort. 

Last, but not least, the work of procuring the material 
resources for the successful prosecution of the war is essen¬ 
tially lightened by the substantial aid of our great Allies, the 
United States of America and Great Britain. This aid is 
highly valued by the Soviet people. 



THE SUPERVISION 
OF STATE FINANCE 




T HE Soviet financial system is not limited merely to the 
State budget,; though that does in itself, as pointed out 
above, comprise a whole system of separate budgets. 

The U.S.S.R. budget includes the basic part of the coun¬ 
try’s finances. 

* 

A second part consists of bank credits controlled by the 
State Bank of the V.S.S.R., which is the only body issuing 
short-term credits, and serves as cashier for all State finance, 
including the budget. The State Bank of the U.S.S.R. is the 
sole controlling centre for short-term credits, not only by 
virtue of its having no competitors in this respect, but also 
because State-owned enterprises are not permitted to issue 
promissory notes to their clients. Both the buyer and seller 
of commodities produced by State enterprises can apply for 
credit, if such is necessary, only to the State Bank of the 
U.S.S.R. The same principle governs relations between co¬ 
operative organisations. This key position of the State Bank 
which is the country’s cashier and controller of short term 
credit, makes the bank the basic regulator of money circula¬ 
tion. 

The third component part of the Soviet financial system 
is the financing of the various branches of the national eco¬ 
nomy. Each branch of the national economy consists of 
several independent enterprises with their own balance sheets, 
hank accounts, and credits in the State Bank. Economic 
establishments are financed out of the proceeds derived from 
the sale of their own produce, from State Bank credits, and 
from budgetary appropriations to replenish their working 
capital and extend capital investment. In their sum total 
these finances constitute a very imposing amount, 



Having paid into the budget the Turnover Tax and the 
share of its profits fixed by the plan, a given enterprise can 
devote the rest of its financial resources to increasing working 
capital, new capital investments and the improvement of its 
cultural and welfare services. The general rule in this res¬ 
pect is that the enterprise's own accumulated funds are the 
prime source from which it meets its requirements, whereas 
budgetary appropriations are but an auxiliary source. The 
State Bank issues credit only to meet seasonal requirements 
for more worldug capital. 

The fourth component part of the Soviet financial system 
is the Social Insurance Fund. In recent years the Social 
Insurance Fund has been included in the general State budget, 
hut organisationally it is controlled by the trade unions. Yet 
another part of the Soviet financial system lies in the various 
forms of State-controlled insurance. 

Lastly, the financial system of the U. S. S. R. includes 
also the finances of co-operative societies ami collective farms. 
Though organisationally independent, these finances are 
closely associated with the general financial scheme, and are 
taken into account in drawing up the general balance sheet 
of the nation's financial resources necessary for the fulfilment, 
of its plans for economic development. 

The Council of people’s Commissars of the IT. S. R. R. 
unites and directs the entire financial system ; tbe finances 
of the various Union Republics are similarly directed by their 
Councils of People’s Commissars. Administrative supervision 
of the financial system is exercised by the All-Union and Re¬ 
publican Commissariats of Finance. However, the functions 
of these Commissariats are limited to the budget and to the 
control of the activities of all financial bodies. 

The People's Commissariat of Finance of the XT. R. S. R. 
has charge of the TJ. R. S. R. Rtate Budget. In all other res¬ 
pects its functions are that of a supervisory and controlling 
body. Since'the budget provides for huge capital invesments 
in public economy, the People’s Commissariat of Finance of 
the T T . R. S. R. maintains a number of special bodies through 
which budgetary appropriations are passed on to the various 
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branches of national economy and their expenditure checked. 

These bodies are organised along the lines of long-term 
credit banks, and cater for various branches of the national 
economy (industry, agriculture, trade, municipal enterprise). 
The savings bank system is also subordinated to the People’s 
Commissariat of Finance of the V. S. S. R. 

The State Bank of the U. S. S. R. is an independent ins¬ 
titution and its chairman is a member of the Council of 
People’s Commissars where he enjoys the same rights as the 
People's Commissar of Finance. 

The finances of the individual branches of the national 
economy are supervised by the different People’s Commissa¬ 
riats. 

The finances of co-operative enterprises are entirely in the 
hands of the respective co-operative bodies, while the finances 
of collective farms are managed by the board of each collective 
farm. 

There can be no doubt that the financial system of any 
modern State must needs have two vital characteristic fea¬ 
tures. Firstly, there is a direct relationship between finance 
and the distribution of the national income. Modern finance 
is inconceivable in isolation from considerations of distribu¬ 
tion.. Present-day war-time finance provides clear proof of the 
importance of the financial system in distributing the national 
income. Secondly, the financial system as a. rule is concerned 
with money and is inconceivable outside the sphere of com- - ”” 
modify and monetary relationships. That is why financial 
management is so closely linked up with supervision of the 
monetary system. 

But in the case of the Soviet financial system one more 
characteristic feature should he noted, namely, that the Soviet 
finances rest not only on the distribution of the national income 
but also on the production of the major part of this income. 
As already pointed out, the basic mass of Soviet finance comes' 
direct from State-owned enterprises, and is drawn from their 
accumulated economic resources. In other countries the funds 
accumulated within the national economy are not concentrated 
in the State budget, and the latter can draw on them only 
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through the Government credit system and taxation. Under 
Soviet conditions money in private hands can only function in 
the form of personal savings, ^whether deposited in State sav¬ 
ings banks, invested in State loans, or tucked away at home. 

In examining these three characteristic features of the 
Soviet financial system we note that the basis of financial 
relationships in the V. 8. 8. It. is entirely controlled by the 
State and its various bodies. This greatly facilitates the orga¬ 
nisation of the financial system and its rational supervision. 

The most vital element in supervising the financial 
resources of the State—the distribution of the national in¬ 
come—is covered by the State economic plan. This is 
particularly true of the basic task in the distributing of the 
national income, that of dividing it for production purposes 
and consumption. 

The direct contact of the Soviet Union’s financial system 
with its industrial organisation is based on a precise and 
detailed plan of production and on an equally precise plan of 
financial relationships between State enterprises and the 
nudget. Production establishments work according to a plan 
which provides for definite quantity and quality of outpul, 
lixed production costs and marketing juices. Thus, the accu¬ 
mulation of reserves by economic establishments is - also 
pre-determined by the plan, and the transfer to the State 
budget of part of such reserves is like-wise fixed. 

The monetary part of the country’s financial resources is 
like wise suboidinated to the plan, since money serves as an 
instrument of general economic policy and money circulation 
is free from accidental factors and can be influenced by the 
plan. 

Two basic facts determine the condition and trend of 
money circulation in the U.S.S.li. The first of these is that 
the total volume of money in circulation is balanced by an 
equal volume of goods and services produced by State-owned 
enterprises and organisations. It is the task of the plan to 
bring the circulation of money into accord with the circulation 
of goods. But this task, too, is made easier because of the 
second factor governing money circulation in the U. S. S. R. 
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1'iiis is the fact that prices on ail goods and services are fixed 
according to plan. 

Soviet price policy reflects all the chief economic and poli¬ 
tical tasks outlined in the plan. The policy with regard to 
prices is to produce a favourable relation between the develop¬ 
ment of industry and the development of agriculture. This 
helps to solve the political problem of the correct relationship 
between the interests of the two allied classes—the industrial 
workers and the collective farm peasantry. The price policy 
pre-determines the distribution of the national income and 
thus lightens the tasks confronting the financial system. This 
provides for well-founded and realistic financial programmes. 

The position of Soviet currency with regard to foreign 
exchange is guaranteed by the country’s firm foreign trade 
monopoly which enables the Government to maintain a favour¬ 
able foreign trade balance. The accurate fulfilment by Soviet 
organisations of all obligations in the field of foreign trade, a 
favourable foreign trade balance and the growing production 
of gold—that source of ' ‘world money”—all go to guarantee 
the stability of Soviet currency in respect to foreign exchange. 

The planned control of the money circulation presupposes 
not only an economic policy designed to safeguard the stability 
of the Soviet currency. It proceeds from the desire to put the 
country’s money at the service of the national economy as a 
means of achieving the objectives set by the plan. From this 
it follows that money circulation itself must be subjected to 
planning and control. 

Victory over this anarchy, which has made it possible to 
place the country’s money at the disposal of the economic plan, 
is due to the fact that in the overwhelming majority of cases 
the socialised economy is the sole source of the population’s 
monetary income. This is particularly the case with regard to 
the urban population whose basic income comes from wages. 
But it is also true of the rural population now united in collec¬ 
tive farms. 

The existence of such socialised sources of income means 
that the State is in a position to plan income from these 
sources. Organisationally, these sources are controlled by 
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the State Bank which is the nation’s cashier and operates in 
accordance with a special monetary plan approved by the 
Government. The bank’s monetary plan not only fix6s the 
sums of wages and payments to collective farmers for products 
purchased from them, but also the way in which they are trans¬ 
ferred from the centre to the outlying districts, and also the 
reverse process, the flow of money from ihe provinces to the 
centre. The entire cash intake of State-owned and co-operative 
retail trade, as well as contributions provided for by the 
budget are deposited in the bank. The balance of two basic 
movements of money—centrifugal and centripetal— is in the 
hands of the State which also controls the volume of com¬ 
modities and prices. 
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CONCLUSION 


T UB war against Nazi Germany lias proved a difficult test 
for all the freedom-loving peoples, including the Soviet 
Union which has had to wage a hard-fought and bloody 
struggle on its own soil. But the war has also* been a test for 
the Soviet financial system. War conditions utterly eliminated 
the term “impossible” from the vocabulary of Soviet finance. 
Work on financial problems connected with the war effort 
dominates all the activities of the financial system. The war 
has put to the test also the flexibility of this system and, as 
has been proved, this test has been satisfactorily passed. 
Victory and peace, so desired by the peoples, are already 
in sight. We can also visualise the outlines of that tremen¬ 
dous creative effort which will be required to rehabilitate the 
national economy, and particularly the numerous cities, 
villages, industrial plants, cultural institutions and dwelling 
houses destroyed by the war. This great and costly work has, 
in fact, already begun. 

It is difficult to say whether after the war the demands 
on the financial system will be less or even greater than they 
are now. But it can be said with certainty that the financial 
system of the TJ. S. S. R. will not be confronted with any 
special transition problems. The war has taught the Soviet 
people to bend every effort to victory. It has released new’ 
reserves of energy and new fields for applying the people’s 
talents and abilities. There can be no question of unemploy¬ 
ment appearing after the war. Quite the contrary, the war 
has served to intensify the industrialisation of vast areas in’ 
the eastern parts of the Soviet Union. This process will con¬ 
tinue after hostilities are over, and will be part of the general 
rehabilitation scheme. The war has taught Soviet engineers 
and w orkers the use of better and quicker methods in building 



Hew factories and in making use of local building materials. 
This, too, will become permanent. The war has taught the 
Soviet Union improved methods of conveyor production which 
will remain in industry. Finally, the war has served further 
to raise labour productivity. 

In this brief survey we have endeavoured to show that 
Soviet finances rest not only, and in fact least of all, on dis¬ 
tribution, but rather on production itself which provides the 
basic mass of the nation’s financial resources. For that reason 
the rehabilitation of the national economy, like the industri¬ 
alisation of the country throughout the first three Five-Year 
Plans, will draw its resources from the very process of rehabi¬ 
litation and reconstruction. 

However, there is yet another aspect of the question. The 
population of a great country which has borne the colossal 
burden of war is vitally interested in accelerating the process 
of rehabilitation and in reducing to a minimum the privations 
associated with the immediate post-war period. But this re¬ 
quires that the nation’s resources be augmented from without. 

One means of achieving this is the just utilisation of the 
resources of Russia’s defeated foes who have caused her— 
deliberately, wantonly and systematically—such tremendous 
damage and suffering. We must present to defeated Germany, 
its satellites and accomplices in crime, a full and substantiated 
bill for war damages. We must not forgive the cruel enemy 
even a single destroyed cottage, nor a single building, nor a 
single factory, mine, or power plant. The Nazi criminals must 
pay, and pay they will in full. Germany, according to her 
ill-starred Fuehrer, spent over fiO thousand million marks over 
a period of five or six years in preparation for this war. At 
present she is spending hundreds of millions of marks for war 
purposes. This proves that Germany can pay for the damage 
caused to Russia. 

But it is not only Russia who has suffered from Nazi 
attack. Devastated areas stretch far and wide and this fact 
will undoubtedly delay economic development throughout the. 
entire world. 

Therefore, the rehabilitation, in the shortest possible 
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space of time, of all countries ruined by tbe war is in the 
common interest of all nations. Tlie continuation after the 
war of the fighting alliance in the form of close collaboration 
of the United Nations in rebuilding Europe’s economy will 
be one of the most important conditions making for a rapid 
elimination of the terrible consequences of the war and for the 
organisation of peaceful construction in the interest of all 
freedom-loving peoples. 
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Ill 

How 

The Soviet Citizen 
Pays his Taxes 


EVOLUTION OF TAXATION IN THE U.S.S.R. 

T HE collapse on the Tsarist system of government in Novem¬ 
ber 1017 brought with it the collapse of the taxation system 
which operated in the country prior to the Revolution. The old 
system of taxation suited neither the principles nor the prac¬ 
tical purposes of the new state, for under it the chief burden 
of taxation had been shifted on to the shoulders of the unpri¬ 
vileged classes, i.e. y the workers, peasants and small people 
of the cities. It was based on the excise and other indirect 
taxes which, together with customs levies, accounted for 87 
per cent, of the Russian Empire’s total tax revenue in 1913. 
Over 59 per cent, of all income from indirect taxes in 1913 was 
derived from duties on alcoholic beverages. 

But this was not the only drawback of the old taxation 
system. It was most inflexible in operation. As a rule 
indirect taxes were raised to a maximum, whereas direct taxes 
only touched the fringe of privileged incomes, Direct taxes 
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were cod fined to levies on land, real estate and trade, and 
covered not the actual income, but an estimate fixed by the 
financial authorities. As a result a large share of the actual 
income, and all additional incomes accruing from favourable 
economic conditions, escaped taxation. 

In the first World War Russia's taxation system proved 
completely inadequate and revealed its numerous defects. 
Throughout the course of the war the system failed to produce 
a single rouble towards easing the war ellort. The law on 
alcoholic beverages, introduced during the war, proved a telling 
blow to Russia's finances. The deficit thus caused could not 
be made good despite the many measures worked out by the 
government and the increase of some taxes. 

The so-called “taxable classes" were overburdened, where 
as the “non-taxable classes" (to use official terminology of 
the time), escaped direct taxation. As a result the country 
was left without a taxable reserve. All attempts to introduce 
a general income tax which would make the nation's taxation 
and financial system more flexible, came up against the 
“immunity" from taxation of the ruling classes. 

Moreover, the war reduced the output of taxable goods. 
This, in turn, led to a substantial fall in revenue. In 1916 
the government was forced to introduce an individual income 
tax but it proved a stillborn scheme and was never put into 
effective operation. 

The tragic position of Russian finance and taxation during 
the first World War is brought out even more vividly when 
compared with the important part played by the income tax 
system in other warring nations, primarily Great Britain. 

The new state which was born of the November Revolution 
had at its disposal only one financial resource, fie., to issue- 
more paper money. But even this had been all but exhausted 
by the Tsarist administration and by the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment which followed it in power for a short period. 

Russia’s economy had been greatly exhausted and devas¬ 
tated by the preceding years of the World War. Civil war 
and foreign intervention added to this economic devastation- 
Currency inflation and the tremendous curtailment of produe- 
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tioii precluded any immediate possibility oi‘ building up a new 
taxation system capable of solving the new tasks confronting 
the country and conforming to the new social conditions. 

A natural outcome of the collapse of the monetary system 
was the appearance of barter which tended to curtail further 
the already limited sphere of money exchange. 

It was during this period that the Soviet Government 
decreed the nationalisation of industry and banks, the mono¬ 
poly of foreign trade, the grain trade, and so on. In conditions 
of Civil War, complicated by foreign intervention, the new 
Government proceeded to lay the foundations on which the 
new economic system would be built. 

It is only natural that in the process of this prodigious 
effort, taxes were used, wherever possible, as an instrument 
of economic and general policy, but their purely linancial 
significance could not be very great. This was particularly 
true of monetary taxes, since the entire currency system was 
out of gear. On the other hand, the political importance of 
taxes, which fell in their entirety on the remnants of the 
capitalist class, was undoubtedly a very substantial one. 

Of the taxes introduced in the early days of the Soviet 
Government mention should be made of the Extraordinary 
Kevolutionary tax which did not apply to the lower income 
brackets and which was directed entirely against those who 
had retained large sums of money. Another w r ar-time tax 
was the agricultural levy collected in kind. Its purpose was 
to concentrate, under Government control, surplus stockpiles 
of agricultural products. 

The financial and economic resources of the Soviet State, 
in those early and most Jifficult days of its development, were 
provided in the main by nationalised industry and the agri¬ 
cultural tax, and were augmented by the issue of paper money. 
These means were sufficient to meet the needs of the country 
faced with the task of bringing the civil war to a close and 
consolidating the new state. 

Monetary taxes, among which was the reshaped 1910 tax 
on individual incomes, proved unproductive because of the 
extreme deflation of currency and they were abandoned in 19-1. 
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?the taxation laws, enacted in 1918-1920, can be regarded 
only as tlie historical background for the taxation system 
now operating in the U. S. S. R. But the basic principles of 
the taxation policy of this extremely interesting period in the 
Soviet Union’s history were consistently carried out in the 
ensuing period, right up to the final consolidation of the new 
system of economic and political relationships. 

At the close of the civil war (1920), the country embarked 
on a period of peaceful construction. The basic task of Soviet 
economic policy was economic rehabilitation—the reopening 
of idle factories and mills, a general overhauling of the trans¬ 
port system and public utilities, and a general revitalisation 
of economic activities in the countryside which, during the 
civil war had fallen back on barter and were now isolated 
economically from the urban centres. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the work of rehabili¬ 
tation in a country which had gone through the difficult years 
of the first World War and of the ensuing civil war, was 
extremely difficult and complex. At the close of the civil war 
agricultural output was barely one-half that of the 1913 figure, 
whereas the output of heavy industry was only one-seventli 
that of the pre-war level. 

The general course of economic policy was directed along 
lines which soon became known as the “New Economic Policy” 
(JNEP). This policy, as well as the one pursued during the 
civil war, was aimed at one and the same goal, i.e., the orga¬ 
nisation of socialist economy and the building of a socialist 
society. The methods, however, were changed and this change 
exercised a tremendous influence on the taxation policy. 

“War Communism,” the policy pursued during the civil 
war, was from the economic point of view a policy adapted to 
conditions in a besieged fortress. 

When the civil war was over political conditions under¬ 
went a radical change. The new State consolidated its posi¬ 
tion throughout the whole of the Union’s territory and so 
made possible the introduction of measures covering the entire 
country. 

The basic factor guiding taxation policy in this heroic and 
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glorious period of economic reconstruction was to ensure to 
JRussian agriculture every opportunity for peaceful develop¬ 
ment. This was effected by changing the relationship between 
the grain producers and the State. The State abandoned 
the earlier tax which deprived the farmer of all surplus grain 
stocks and substituted a moderate tax in kind which left the 
farmer a considerable share of his surplus stocks. Simul¬ 
taneously the peasants were permitted to dispose freely of 
their surplus in the open market at prevailing prices. 

The Government’s policy was to lower the tax rate on 
agriculture and procure more of the food needed by the cities, 
the army and industry, by exchange for industrial products. 

The right to dispose of agricultural produce in the open 
market presupposed that the products of small industry and 
handicrafts, too, would be placed on the market, and the 
Government permitted small private industrial establishments 
and handicrafts to function freely. Little by little the country¬ 
side was drawn into the sphere of money circulation which 
provided a stimulus for increased agricultural output. 

Indeed, the .New Economic Policy very quickly brought 
an increase in money circulation. This was a necessary pre¬ 
requisite for the currency reform which was then contemplated 
and which aimed at providing the country with a stable mone¬ 
tary unit. The expansion of money circulation and the 
developmetnt of monetary economic relationships created the 
conditions necessary for the normal operation of the nation’s 
iinancial system which at that time was based mainly on taxes. 
The introduction of taxes, in its turn, greatly influenced mone¬ 
tary relationships by creating a demand for money to pay 
taxes. In other words money became a more important means 
of exchange and received a certain backing. 

The taxation system which came into being in the early 
’twenties was designed to obviate the unlimited issue of deva¬ 
luated paper money. This aim was so important that any 
monetary tax which would help to achieve it was, despite its 
obvious defects, an improvement upon the what may be called 
“emission tax,’’ i.c., the disastrous practice of the issue of 
paper money. A stable currency was the prime need and with- 
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out it neither the economic, nor financial systems of Soviet 
Russia could be restored to normal. This stable currency was 
introduced by the monetary reforms in 1924, and it must be 
pointed out that the taxation system of the early ’twenties 
contributed in no small measure to the success of these vital 
later reforms. 

Outwardly, little had been changed in the taxation system 
operating throughout the reconstruction period. Direct and 
indirect taxes remained. Of the direct taxes the most im¬ 
portant one was the trade licence tax levied on all State-owned, 
co-operative and private industrial and commercial establish¬ 
ments. The new tax already bore the imprint of the basic 
present-day tax of the Soviet budget, the turnover tax, a des¬ 
cription of which will be found elsewhere in this booklet. The 
trade licence tax was made up of two parts: a licence duty 
paid by each establishment; and a special levy in the form of 
a certain percentage of the aggregate income from the sale of 
goods or from the market price of raw materials and finished 
products produced by the enterprise. 

A new feature, however, was the fact that tax rates were 
differentiated in accordance with the social significance of the 
industry or enterprise concerned. The rate for socialist enter¬ 
prises was lower than that for private establishments. All 
rates, however, were based on the profit made by the establish¬ 
ment. 

A more difficult and intricate problem was presented by 
direct taxation of personal incomes. Income tax involved an 
enormous mass of the urban and rural population. Previous 
experience had shown that whenever the Russian State had 
set out to tax incomes, the method employed had usually been 
the very imperfect and socially unjust per capita tax. 13y 
the development of excise and other indirect taxes the old 
Russian State in the second half of the last century, for 
example, had been enabled to dispense with the per capita tax. 

In other countries the per capita tax has been replaced 
by an income tax which starts with fairly high incomes. This 
greatly reduces the number of taxpayers and simplifies the job 
of collecting the tax and of verifying tax declarations. 



In the Soviet Union the tax on individual incomes had 
to deal with a very large number of small incomes earned by 
personal labour. In the main these were the incomes of 
workers, peasants, office employees, and members of the 
liberal professions, all of whom make up the basis of Soviet 
society. The few remaining representatives of the capitalist 
class, who had lived on unearned incomes, were deprived of 
their economic basis, and were eventually absorbed into the 
working population. 

At the beginning of the 'twenties there was still a fair 
number of these in the country. They were permitted to 
engage in economic activities and derive incomes from them. 
Therefore, the financial policy had to take this section of the 
population into consideration, too. 

There was still another matter which complicated the 
structure of taxes in that period. Numerous State-owned 
establishments in all branches of industry were placed on a 
special footing in respect of the State budget. Since these 
establishments belonged to the State and were operated on 
its behalf, it would seem but natural that tbe results of their 
activities, profit and loss, should go into the State budget. 
But such a simplified method would have made it well-nigh 
impossible to ensure efficient management and smooth opera¬ 
tion. In order to avoid bureaucracy in the management of 
these establishments, they were given the status of indepen¬ 
dent economic units run on a profit or loss basis. Thus, 
State-owned enterprises became extra-budgetary units and 
weje subjected to direct trade and income taxes, as part of 
their contribution to the State budget. 

The foregoing explains why in the early ’twenties, in the 
period of the New Economic Policy, the Soviet Government 
introduced a complex system of taxation. The various taxes 
then in operation reflected, on the one hand, the manifold 
character of the nation’s economic structure, and, on the 
other, the aims of the general economic and social policies 
which were to facilitate the development of the new social 
system and to counteract the foiccs opposed to that system. 
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The trade tax had to deal with a large number of small 
and midget industrial and commercial establishments belong¬ 
ing to private individuals. It fell to the producer’s co-opera 
tive societies to straighten out this economic tangle since the 
rapid growth of the co-operatives limited the scope of activity 
of private capital. In this sphere the taxation problem was 
solved by levying taxes mainly where there were obvious indi¬ 
cations of profits. 

With regard to the direct taxing of incomes the policy 
was, from the very start, to have separate methods of dealing 
with the urban and rural population. Today, this policy 
remains basically the same. A feature common to both taxes 
—on the urban and rural population-'-is the difficulty of 
establishing as correctly as possible the actual income of each 
taxpayer. 

In determining the taxes levied on the city population the 
main problem is to establish a just tax rate corresponding to 
the actual income of the taxpayer. A different situation arises 
in the countryside for which, in addition to ensuring a just 
tax rate, the tax laws are framed to utilise direct taxes as an 
instrument of economic policy. By reduced taxation, aimed 
at encouraging the development of a given branch of farming, 
the Government can direct agricultural activities. 

In 1922 an income and property tax was introduced in 
the urban areas based on the division of the population into 
following categories of taxpayers : persons deriving income 
from personal labour (wage earners); persons with earned 
incomes (other than wages); and persons living on unearned 
incomes. 

Up to the close of the ’twenties, the largest number of 
taxpayers belonged to the second category. In the villages 
they comprised the millions of individual peasant farmers and 
in the towns this group was represented by handicraftsmen 
who did not belong to co-operative organisations. In 1928 this 
category made up 72.9 per cent, of the entire population. 

The second largest group were the wage earners, workers 
and office employees, who accounted for 17.3 per cent, of the 
population. The third category of taxpayers accounted for 
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4.5 per cent, of tlie population, made up of peasants who 
exploited the labour of others on their farms. 

Collective farmers and members of producers’ co-operative 
societies made up only 2.9 per cent, of the populaiton. The 
remainder (2.4 per cent.) consisted of students, pensioners 
and the army, i.e., of persons who did not come under direct 
taxation. 

The figures of the social composition of Russia’s popu¬ 
lation in the ’twenties show that the chief difficulties in 
collecting the new taxes were encountered, not in the cities, 
but in the villages. 

The subsequent change in the composition of the urban 
population was a result of the rapid development of State- 
owned industry and trade, and of the growth of producers’ 
and consumers’ co-operatives. It may be added that co¬ 
operative organisations received constant aid and support 
from the State. This development led to a rapid growth 
of the number of wage earners in the cities. On the other 
hand private capital shrank, both in small industry and 
trade. By 1934 workers and office employees accounted for 
28.1 per cent of the population, while persons living on un¬ 
earned incomes made up only 0.1 per cent. 

This evolution of the city population made it much 
easier for the financial authorities to operate the tax on 
individual incomes. The deduction of income tax from the 
workers’ wages enable the authorities to collect the tax in 
equal instalments spread over the year. This, of course, also 
eased the position of the taxpayer. 

Office employees and workers in State institutions and 
factories situated in rural districts were also subjected to 
the income tax. 

Much more difficult and complex was the operation of 
the income tax in the villages where the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation derived its Income from agriculture. 

When the new system of taxes was introduced a certain 
amount of barter was still carried on in the countryside as 
it had been during the civil war. As pointed out above the 
existence of this form of exchange prompted the Government 
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to introduce an agricultural tax payable in kind. Later this 
tax was replaced by a series of low monetary taxes levied 
on various sections of the rural population. 

In 1923 the Government decided to simplify and overhaul 
the entire system of rural taxation. Simplification of taxa¬ 
tion became a basic feature of Soviet financial policy. On 
May 10, 1923, the Soviet Government promulgated a decree 
introducing the agricultural tax which was to replace all 
existing forms of direct taxation. This was known as the 
unified agricultural tax and since its introduction it played 
a major part as an instrument of Soviet economic and social 
policy in the countryside. The structure of this tax changed 
in accordance with the changing situation in agriculture. 

At first the unified agricultural tax was payable in kind, 
and was fixed, not in roubles, but in units of wheat and rye. 
It was expected that the taxpayers would make their pay¬ 
ments in kind, though they were given the option of paying 
in money if they so desired. But very soon the unified agri¬ 
cultural tax became a monetary tax, thanks partly to the 
monetary reform carried out in 1924, which gave the country 
stable currency. 

In its early stages the agricultural tax was based on 
various outward indications of the farmers’ ability to pay 
(amount of land, cattle, number of workers, size of family, 
etc.). In order to bring the tax into accord with specific 
conditions in various districts, a differentiated rate was fixed 
for various regions of the country. There were, in fact, 
several hundreds of such rates. Naturally these vrere but 
the first stages in shaping a tax that would take into account 
the individual income of each peasant farmer. 

The New Economic Policy was used merely to bridge the 
period from the old economic system, which had been aboli¬ 
shed by the October Revolution, to the new economic system 
which was steadily gaining in strength throughout the coun¬ 
try. Hence, the taxes introduced in the ’twenties were not 
regarded as permanent. As the country developed economi¬ 
cally they proved obsolete, and the need arose for a radical 
overhauling of the entire taxation policy. 



The old heterogeneous economic structure of the U.S.S.R. 
disappeared rapidly as State-owned industry developed, as 
co-operative trade took the place of private trade, and as co¬ 
operative principles asserted themselves in peasant farming. 
There was no longer any need, therefore, for such a wide 
variety of taxes. 

In 1930 there were several dozen taxes in operation. Most 
of them did not yield any major contribution to the State 
budget; in fact 80 per cent, of all budgetary revenue from 
taxes came from State owned Industry. The individual tax¬ 
payer played a very modest part in financing the State. 
Under these conditions it was found advisable to remodel the 
entire tax system so that it would be better suited to the 
new economic and social conditions. 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF TAXATION 


T HE taxation system now operating in the U.S.S.R. is, in the 
main, a result of the reforms carried out in 1930. Subse¬ 
quent changes and modifications involved mainly technical 
details and did not touch upon the principles on which the 
whole system rests. 

The brief period during which the taxes introduced in 
the 1020’s were in operation proved that with the rapid 
growth of socialist industry (State-owned and co-operative), 
the basic contribution to the national income would be pro 
vided precisely by that industry. Moreover, the greater part 
would be contributed by State-owned enterprises, and by 
State-owned industrial establishments in particular. This 
factor was the underlying consideration in framing the new 
taxation system of 1930. 

With the lion’s share of the national income coming from 
socialist industries, it was only natural that the State budget 
should be planned utilising the contributions of these indus 
tries. The task of the financial authorities was to find the 
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most suitable means of gathering in these resources. The 
problem was much simpler than that of collecting a number 
of different taxes from the population. In taxing individual 
incomes the financial authorities are called upon not only 
to accumulate the country’s resources but also to intervene 
actively in the intricate and often very delicate process of 
distributing the national income. 

In the case of State-owned industries the question of 
accumulation* ( i.e ., the difference between production costs 
and marketing prices) was solved very simply : since all ac¬ 
cumulation was State property it could be transferred to the 
budget without more ado. In certain countries this, indeed, 
is the regular practice. But in those countries the few exsit¬ 
ing State enterprises make up that part of the budgetary 
revenue which comes under the heading of non-taxable income. 

Such a simplified process, enticing though it Iboked, could 
be applied only in the case of economic enterprises such as 
railways and the postal and telegraph services. In the case 
of industrial establishments this method was less suitable, 
for it would greatly hamper the introduction of a liexible 
and efficient system of management. It would hamstring 
economic initiative and tend to undermine the responsibility 
of management. That is why in several countries in which 
the State controls important industrial establishments they 
are* often regarded as extra-budgetary items, with their own 
balance sheets, and make only a general contribution to the 
budged. 

Trior to 1930 State-owned establishments in the U.S.S.R., 
in common with all other enterprises, paid a number of taxes 
and after settling their annual balance sheets transferred 
what remained of their profit to the State budged. The 1930 
reform proceeded from the premise that this system of mul¬ 
tiple tuxes was unnecessary. But at the same time it was 
recognised that a tax as a means of drawing accumulated 
funds into the State buelget is most convenient both from the 
financial and from the organisational point of view, as well 

*’The~terxn ‘ 7 accurnuijation’’ is peculiar tot the Soviet financial 
system. It has been retained throughout this booklet because 
there is no other satisfactory equivalent economic term. 
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as from the point of view of controlling the activities of State* 
owned establishments. A tax, therefore, can very easily be 
converted into an instrument of economic policy. 

It stands to reason that taxes aimed at collecting accumu¬ 
lated funds or profits are in a category quite different from 
the tax levied on individual incojnes, or on privately-owned 
establishments. Only the form remains the same. These 
are two separate categories with entirely different aims. 

The 1 930 reform, therefore, created two absolutely inde¬ 
pendent groups of taxes. If we bear in mind that with every 
passing year State-owned enterprises developed and extended 
their activities, it is only natural that the taxes they contri¬ 
buted to tlie budget became the chief and, indeed, overwhelm¬ 
ing source of budgetary’revenue. As regards taxes on indi¬ 
vidual incomes they were soon reduced to the role of supple¬ 
mentary revenue. 

The fact that State-owned enterprises exist in literally 
every branch of the national economy, and that many of these 
enterprises operate under specific conditions, suggested the 
possibility of introducing a series of independent taxes. But 
the Soviet authorities decided on two basic forms of taxa¬ 
tion, viz., the turnover tax, paid by State-owned enterprises, 
and the contribution by these enterprises of part of their 
profits to the State budget. The remainder of the profit was 
to remain at the disposal of the factory. 

The great variety of conditions existing in industry is 
reflected in the structure of the tax (the time allowed for its 
payment, the rate, etc.). This explains why the turnover 
tax, though applied to all branches of industry, is differen¬ 
tiated. It serves to regulate financial contact between State 
enterprises and the State budget. Ten years’ experience in 
the operation of this tax—from its introduction at the close 
of 1930 to the outbreak of war with Nazi Germany—proved 
that the Soviet financial system had evoked a reliable and 
useful instrument for mobilising the accumulation of industry 
and for influencing industrial activity. 

This method—of collecting funds accumulated in State- 
owned enterprises by means of the turnover tax and contri- 



butions from profits—was dictated not only from purely 
budgetary or financial considerations, but rather from con¬ 
siderations of economic policy. The turnover tax, paid by 
the given enterprise on the sale or disposal of its produce, 
does not account for all, but merely for a certain part of 
accumulation by the factory. The remainder is determined 
only after the factory is able to calculate its profits for the 
entire year. Thus, the turnover tax rate for any given 
branch of industry or factory to a great extent determines 
the level of profit, but not fully. All factories make it a 
point to fulfil their plans with the least expenditure of funds, 
to lower production costs, and thus raise their profits above 
the figure fixed in the plan. Consequently, the profit shown 
in the balance sheet may be higher than the planned figure. 
It is from these higher profits that contributions are made 
to the budget. Before the war there was a standing rule that 
one-half of all profits made over and above the plan remained 
at the disposal of the factory, and they were used for pro¬ 
duction purposes as well as for improving the conditions of 
workers and employees. 

Shifting the entire profit to the budget would not be ad¬ 
visable also for another reason. Practically every factory 
finds it necessary every year to increase its capital. This 
is provided for by the plan, but the necessary funds are issued 
by the State. To avoid unnecessary transactions from fac¬ 
tory to budget, and back from budget to factory, special 
arrangements have been made to provide for this. 

If the given factory contemplates substantial new invest¬ 
ments it contributes only 10 per cent, of its profits to the 
budget. The remaining 00 per cent, go to supplement capital 
investments. If the factory is not extending production, and 
is not in need ofi additional funds, it contributes 91 per cent, 
of its profits to the budget and retains only 8 per cent. 

The factory’s ability to pay, its level of profit and the 
rate of the turnover tax are not fixed arbitrarily. They 
depend on two factors determined by the national economic 
plan. This plan fixes the price at which the factory sells its 
goods as well as the production cost. The profits and the 



turnover tax are calculated from the difference between these 
two figures. The ratio between the turnover tax and profits 
is fixed in accordance with the general economic principles 
and the specific, conditions prevailing in the given branch of 
industry. 

If the difference between the wholesale price and produc¬ 
tion costs is a substantial one, the tax rate is increased 
accordingly in order that the profits of the given industry— 
for example, the tobacco or distilling industry—be brought 
down to normal. In several cases wholesale prices approxi¬ 
mate to production costs. This is particularly so in the 
heavy industries. The turnover tax in this branch is a very 
low one and factories are often entirely exempt from taxes. 

The financial relationship between the State budget and 
State-owned industries is regulated by the price policy which 
helps to solve complex economic and social problems. In all 
cases the turnover tax is subordinated to economic policy. 
Changes in the price policy are made with a view to main¬ 
taining normal profit. Thus, if the price is increased the tax 
rate is increased accordingly. When prices are reduced the 
tax is also reduced or eliminated altogether. The turnover 
tax thus becomes a convenient instrument of price policy and 
helps to give this policy the necessary flexibility and manoeu¬ 
vrability. Changes in the tax rate do not follow from bud¬ 
getary considerations but rather from the general price policy. 

The connection between the tax and the price policy is 
shown in yet another respect. The fact that the overwhelm¬ 
ing mass of goods placed on the market is turned out by 
State-owned industries determines the general level of prices 
throughout the country. In this situation goods produced 
by co-operative societies are sold at the same price as those 
turned out by State industry. Co-operative production is 
concentrated mainly in the light and food industries. It is 
precisely in these branches that accumulation is highest. 

Heavy industry supplies the light and food industries 
with equipment, fuel, transport and electricity at low prices, 
very close to production costs. 'Phis facilitates the construc¬ 
tion of new and the extension of existing establishments anil 



helps keep production costs down. But at the same time this 
price policy makes it possible to fix a higher price for the 
products of the food and light industries since this price 
takes into account the accumulation which, under other con¬ 
ditions, would have been made in heavy industry. The general 
result of this policy (of low prices for products of heavy in¬ 
dustry and higher prices in other branches) is planned 
distribution of accumulation throughout the entire system 
of State-owned economy. 

With uniform prices on manufactured goods, irrespective 
of their source of production, co-operative industries would 
enjoy higher profits, since they take advantage of the low 
prices charged by the heavy industries for their priducts. 
To prevent any such disparity between the two spheres ot* 
socialist economic endeavour, the turnover tax was extended 
to cover co-operative establishments as well. 

But since co-operative, industry is made up for the most 
part of small establishments whose production costs are 
relatively high and since this industry often uses secondgrade 
raw meterial, its income tax rate is 38 per cent, lower than 
that of other industries. 

The revenue from the turnover tax and contributions 
from profits, which form the basis of State budgetary income, 
is used to finance State-owned establishments, social and wel¬ 
fare undertakings and national defence. Thus for example, 
during the Second Five Year Plan period (1933-1937), the 
turnover tax and contributions from profits of State-owned 
enterprises yielded approximately 283 thousand million rou¬ 
bles. For the same period budgetary invesments in various 
branches of State industry, including locally controlled and 
municipal establishments, amounted to 181 thousand million 
roubles. The remainder, 102 thousand million roubles, was 
used to meet other State expenses. 

Co-operative societies do not make direct contributions 
from their profits to the budget, since the entire profit is 
the undisputed property of the society concerned. Their con¬ 
tribution to State expenditure is effected by the operation of 
special income tax. Thus, in addition to the turnover tax, 



which is also paid by Stafe-owned industries, there is an 
income tax paid by all co-operative organisations. 

Among State-owned establishments a special place is oc¬ 
cupied by large State-run farms. Although agricultural 
production has many features which make it difficult to bring 
these farms under the operation of the turnover tax, they 
have, nevertheless, been subjected to this tax since 1937. 

On the other hand, the great mass of agricultural pro* 
duce turned out by peasant farms, collective or individual, 
is not subjected to the turnover tax. Collective farm incomes 
vary and their distribution is rather complicated. Therefore, 
a special inedme tax has been worked out to meet tbe require¬ 
ments of collective farms. 

To sum up, the first group of taxes in the U.S.S.R. which 
covers State and co-operative-owned establishments consists 
of the turnover tax and two income taxes—one for collective 
farms aud the other for producers’ co-operatives. 

To this group there were added two more taxes to supple¬ 
ment the turnover tax which only covers the sphere of 
production and does not touch services. Such establishments 
as hairdressers and tailor shops come under a different form 
of the turnover tax ; and yet another tax exists for cinema 
theatres. 

All these taxes paid by socialist establishments are sup¬ 
plemented by customs duties based on the State monopoly of 
foreign trade. To complete the list, there is the registration 
jfee paid by factories, institutions and individual citizens in 
registering transactions. 

The tax reform of 1930 w r as aimed at the radical reorga¬ 
nisation of financial relations between the socialist economy 
and the State budget. But the reforms also touched upon 
taxes and levies paid individual citizens. 

After the 1930 reform only three direct taxes remained : 
the income tax for city dwellers, the agricultural tax in the 
villages, and a special progressive housing construction tax 
paid both by the urban and rural population. Later the 
housing tax was combined with the income and agricultural 
taxes. 
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in addition there remained the inheritance tax and several 
local taxes such as the land tax, licence fees paid at markets, 
and taxes on cattle and on vehicles. All these additional taxes 
play an insignificant part, in the State budget. 

During the war several new taxes were added. They are 
described elsewhere in this book. 

The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. adopted by the VIII th 
Extraordinary Congress of Soviets of the U. S. S. R. on 
December 5, 1936, lays down a very important principle of 
Soviet taxation policy. All taxes which go to the Union, 
Republic, and local budgets can be decreed only by the central 
legislative bodies of the Soviet Union. This decision estab¬ 
lished once and for all a policy which had been in operation 
for several years preceding the adoption of the new 
Constitution. 

The fact that only the legislative bodies of the Union are 
empowered to levy taxes ensures a uniform national economic 
plan with regard to the distribution of the national income. 
The budgets of the Union Republics and local budgets are 
thus not deprived of sources of income. 

These budgets come within the general system of the 
State budget of the U.S.S.K., so that lack of revenue in any 
of the Republic or local budgets is compensated out of central 
funds. Therefore, all local and Republic budgets are ensured 
a favourable balance, and there is no need to introduce ad¬ 
ditional local taxes. The uniformity of the tax system is thus 
maintained. 

In peacetime the tax on individual incomes paid by wage 
earners was a progressive one, designed to ensure a constant 
improvement in the material well being of the population. 
This was done not only by establishing stable tax rates but 
by granting numerous tax reductions to various groups of 
the population. The progressive nature of the tax encourage 
ed the workers to raise their skill and earn more. This was 
especially important in view of the rapid development of the 
SStakhunovite movement, which aimed at Increasing labour 
productivity by introducing new and improved methods. 
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The nature and the moderate rate of the tax stimulated 
the development of socialist competition in factories and 
mills, and on collective farms and in the overfulfilment of 
production plans. 

The increasing income of the population made possible 
the steady growth of tax returns. To cite but one instance : 
in 1936, when the stable tax rates had been established, 
budgetary revenue from taxes on individual incomes was 3.8 
thousand million roubles as against 3.12 thousand million 
roubles in the preceding year. 

This method of levying taxes permitted the raising of the 
tax rate when circumstances demanded that the Government 
and nation strain every effoit to defend the country against 
a foreign invader. 


THE ROLE OF TAXES IN 
THE STATE BUDGET 

F ROM the foregoing it should be clear that the overwhelming 
part of budgetary revenue is derived not from taxes, but from 
accumulation of national income by socialist enterprises. 
This is in full accord with the nature and structure of the 
socialist system of economy. Taxation on individual incomes, 
which plays such an important part in the budgets of coun¬ 
tries with a different social and economic structure, is but 
of secondary importance in the Soviet Union and serves merely 
as an additional source of budgetary revenue. 

For example, in 1937 when the Second Five Year Plan 
had been completed, and the socialist system of economy had 
been firmly consolidated, the State budget of the U.S.S.R. 
derived 91.9 per cent, of its revenue (104 thousand million 
roubles) from the profits and accumulation of socialist ^indus¬ 
try. Taxes and levies accounted for only 8.1 per cent. 

This ratio became a stable one in the ensuing period of 
peaceful development. Thus, the aggregate budget of the 
U.S.S.R. for 1941 showed that 89 per cent, of all revenue was 
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provided by socialist industry and only 11 per cent, by taxes 
and levies (total budgetary income amounted to 177.5 thou¬ 
sand million roubles). 

The income and accumulation of socialist industries are 
brought into the budget by means of taxes and by direct 
contributions of a certain part of the factory’s profit. These 
contributions should be regarded as part of the budget not 
derived from taxation. To this category can also be added 
certain other budgetary revenue items contributed by socialist 
economy such as the forestry income and the social insurance 
funds. 


During the Second Five Year Plan period budgetary 
revenue climbed to 302 thousand million roubles of which 205.0 
thousand million roubles (or 87.9 per cent) were provided by 
the turnover tax of 258.1 thousand million roubles, plus income 
taxes amounting to 7.2 thousand million roubles paid by col¬ 
lective farms, State farms and co-operative organisations. 

It is interesting to note that proceeds from the turnover 
tax for the five-year period of 1933-1937 increased almost 300 
per cent., whereas income taxes paid by co-operative organi¬ 
sations showed only a 200 per cent, increase. This again 
emphasises tlie privileges enjoyed by the co-operative sector 
in socialist economy. 


In the three years preceding the war (1938-1940) income 
from basic sources remained stable, but taxes and contribu¬ 
tions from socialist industry changed somewhat. Out of a 
general budgetary income of 450.2 thousand million roubles, 
the turnover tax and the income tax on socialist co-operative 


establishments accounted for 05.3 per cent. (294.2 thousand 
million roubles), as against 87.9 per cent, in the preceding 
five-year period. The drop in the relative importance of this 
item of budgetary revenue is closely linked up with the rapid 
growth of budgetary income derived from the profits of State 
establishments. Indeed, in the five-year period of 1933-1937, 
contribution from this source amounted to 24.3 thousand 


million roubles, and in the three years preceding the war they 
grew to 48 thousand million roubles, or almost double. The 
colossal investments made by the State, the constant concern 
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displayed by tlie Government for improving industrial mana¬ 
gement and the accumulated experience as well as the 
education of skilled workers (c\</., the Stakhanovite inove- 
ment) yielded results in the financial sphere as well. 

Taxes paid by the population (mainly the tax on indi¬ 
vidual incomes paid by the urban and certain sections of the 
rural population) the agricultural and the housing construc¬ 
tion taxes, provided 17.3 thousand million roubles in the 
Second Five Year Plan period, and 22.9 thousand million 
roubles in the three years preceding the war. In the first case 
these taxes accounted for 5.7 per cent, of aggregate budgetary 
revenue, and for 5 per cent, in the second. 

The modest part played by the taxation of individual 
incomes shows how light is the tax burden of the Soviet 
citizen. This fact, however, made it possible to float State 
loans. The income from such loans was as great as that yield¬ 
ed by direst taxation. Thus, during the Second Five Year 
Plan period loans floated among the general population 
brought in 18.1 thousand million roubles as against 17.3 
thousand million roubles as supplied by taxation. In the 
three years preceding the war loans provided 19.0 thousand 
million roubles as against the 22.9 thousand million roubles 
yielded by direct taxes on individual incomes. 

In the U. S. 8. R. the State budget is a combined one 
deriving from three independent sources : the budget of the 
Union, the budgets of the Union Republics, and the budgets 
of local Soviets (autonomous regions, districts, cities and 
villages). This is an expression of the federative system 
existing in the U. 8. S. R. But since all budgets are designed 
to fulfil a uniform national plan of development, they are part 
of the general budget of the U. 8. 8. R. The balancing of the 
8tate budget means that all local budgets are ensured of 
sufficient revenue to cover their expenditure. 

Although each of these budgets has its own sources of 
revenue, any lack of revenue is compensated bv appropriations 
from all-Union sources. 

Local budgets are closely linked up with the budgets of 
the respective Union Republics, but this does not preclude 
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their financial relations with the central budget of the 
U. S. S. B. Each year, as the budget of the U. S. S. R. comes 
before the Supreme Soviet for approval, the latter instructs 
the Governments of the various Union Republics to contribute 
to the local budgets large sums from central sources to ensure 
a favourable balance of these budgets. 

It is interesting, therefore, to examine the distribution of 
taxes and tax revenue sources among the three types of 
budgets. This distribution is determined by practical con¬ 
siderations. 

Only a few of the revenue sources are monopolised by 
any of the three budgets. Customs duties, for instance, all 
go to the budget of the Union. The forestry tax and several 
local levies, on the other hand, are the prerogatives of the 
local budgets. All other sources of revenue are shared among 
the three budgets. 

Although the basis of Soviet budgetary finance is the 
income derived from socialist enterprises, in local budgets 
this item plays a lesser role than in those of the Union and 
the Republics. In 1910 no less than 90 per cent, of all budge¬ 
tary revenue was provided by the income from socialist 
industry, and approximately the same percentage holds good 
for the all-Uiiion and Republic budget. In local budgets this 
item yielded only 63 per cent, of the aggregate returns. This 
is to be explained by the fact that income taxes and other 
levies on individual incomes are, as a rule, earmarked for 
local budgets. 

The turnover tax, rhe tax on co-operative incomes and 
contributions from profits are divided among the three 
budgets. Revenue derived from taxation of individuals goes 
mainly to the local budgets, the only exception being the pre¬ 
war housing construction tax which was entirely directed 
to the central all-Union budget. 

The practical consideration underlying this differentiation 
is that the collection of direct taxes is supervised by local 
bodies, who are in this way encouraged to achieve a more 
effective and careful organisation of tax collecting. In ad¬ 
dition it is the local Soy lets and their financial departments 



who are closest to the population and maintain daily contact 
with the taxpayer. On the other hand, the local population 
through its deputies in the Soviets is always in the position 
to control the activities of the administrative apparatus. 

A small part of the taxes collected directly from the 
population is assigned to the budgets of the Union Republics. 
This stimulates the Union Republics in controlling the col¬ 
lection of these taxes and in supervising the local financial 
bodies. 

One more interesting feature regarding the role of taxes 
in the Soviet budget should be noted. Before the war the 
Soviet Government made a particular elfort to improve the 
economic and cultural level of the more backward districts, 
especially in the south-eastern part of the country. That is 
why the budgets of the Union Republics and local Soviets in 
these regions have, ns a rule, grown much more rapidly than 
has the State budget of the U. S. S. R. 

Thus, in the Second Five Year Plan period the budget of 
the U. S. S. R. increased by 113 per cent., whereas the Re¬ 
public and local budgets of such Union Republics ns Uzbeki¬ 
stan, Kazakhstan and Kirghizia increased by 400 and 500 per 
cent. 

From what has already been said about the nature of 
Soviet finance, and about Soviet taxation policy with regard 
to individual incomes, it is clear that tills extraordinarily 
rapid increase of Republic and local budgetary revenues in 
+ he more backward regions of the TJ. S. S. R. was not achieved 
by raising taxes on individual incomes. 

In the Kirghiz Republic, for example, during the Second 
Five Year Plan period, budgetary revenue from the turnover 
tax increased 1,300 per cent., but revenue from the tax on 
individual incomes increased only by 31 per cent. Much the 
same picture prevailed in the Kazakh Soviet Republic. Here 
the turnover tax increased 800 per cent., contributions from 
profits 1,100 per 'cent., and income tax only by 75 per cent. 
‘Another example is furnished by the Uzbek Soviet Republic 
in which income from turnover tax increased 450 per cent., 
contributions from profits 1,400 per cent., and taxes on in- 
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dividual incomes actually decreased by 9 per cent, in 1937 as 
compared with 1933. 

Uzbekistan is a cotton-producing country, and the taxa¬ 
tion policy there is designed to foster cotton growing. Tn 
3937 the cotton crop amounted to 466,400 tons as against 
241,200 in 1932. It is not only a matter of using taxes and 
other financial measures to help cotton growing, but of sti¬ 
mulating rationalisation of the industry. The results achieved 
were indeed positive, for in 1937 a larger harvest was gathered 
from 2,365,500 acres of land than in 1932 from 2,472,500 acres. 

In 1933 the agricultural tax gave the Uzbek budget 18.4 
million roubles. Five years later this sum had been reduced 
to 17.5 million roubles. In addition to tax privileges designed 
to assist the development of agriculture, this slight reduction 
is to be explained also by the collectivisation of cotton-growing 
farms since collective farms are taxed at a. lower rate than 
individual farms. In 1932 approximately 82 per cent, of all 
Uzbek farms had been collectivised, by 1937 this percentage 
was already 95, embracing up to 99 per cent, of all cultivated 
land. 


TAXES ON THE INCOMES 
OF SOCIALIST INDUSTRY 


T hk tuunovee tax provides the State budget with its largest 
single item of revenue. Before the war, in 1940, its contri¬ 
bution to the budget amounted to 105.9 thousand million 
roubles out of a. total of 177.5 thousand millions. In preceding 
years this tax produced about two-thirds, and at times three- 
quarters of all budgetary revenue. 

Its relative importance in the total revenue declined with 
the rapid growth of another important source of budgetary 
income, namely, contributions made from the profits of so¬ 
cialist enterprises. In the Second Five Year Plan period 
this item increased fivefold while turnover tax returns showed 
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an increase of only 2.8 times, and the general increase of 
budgetary revenue was only 2.5 times. 

Proceeds from the turnover tux declined during the war 
against Nazi Germany since practically all industrial activi¬ 
ty was concentrated on turning out war materials which were 
exempt from the tax. But nonetheless the tax remained one 
of the most important sources of budgetary revenue. In 1944 
it furnished 71.1 thousand million roubles out of a general 
income of 2C8 thousand millions. 

The turnover tax is paid by all State and co-operative 
producing establishments on the sale of their produce. The 
growth of income from this tax is primarily linked up with 
increased output by industrial establishments. With colossal 
capital investments made in the years preceding the Avar the 
volume of industrial output (1929=100) is gi\ r en in the follow¬ 
ing table : 



Vol. of Indus¬ 


Vol. of Indus 

Year 

trial Output 

Year 

trial Output 

v.m 

199.11 

1930 

384.9 

um 

240.1 

1957 

428.9 

1955 

295.5 

1938 

477.4 


Since the turnover tax is a reflection of the quantity of out¬ 
put, the increased volume of industrial production determines 
how much the tax will yield. 

But there is not, and cannot be, any mechanical relation 
ship between production output and turnover tax returns. 
First of all not all of the industrial output reaches the 
market, and secondly not all marketable industrial products 
are subjected to the tax. Lastly, certain kinds of goods are 
taxed on a differentiated scale. 

Goods sold within the framework of one and the same 
economic, group or organisation are exempt from the tax. 
This means that the tax does not cover goods sold by factories 
to the trust or combine of which they form part. Such 
transactions are considered internal transactions. Into the 
same category are placed transactions betAveen factories of 
one and the same economic division, although they may 
belong to different trusts or combines. 



In certain cases transactions between factories belonging 
to different economic divisions, but coming under the juris¬ 
diction of the Stanie People’s Commissariat, are also exempt 
from the tax. Thus, for example, transactions between 
establishments of the People’s Commissariat of the Timber 
Industry are exempt from the tax as long as they are con- 
lined to the framework of the Commissariat* The same holds 
good for establishments under the control of several other of 
the People’s Commissariats. 

This policy of exempting so-called internal transactions 
from the turnover tax is based on the principle that the tax 
should be levied only once on each item. The finished product 
of one factory may serve as raw material for another, which 
jii placing its products on the market will pay the turuovej 
tax. This precludes double taxation. 

Several branches of industry and several categories of 
industrial establishments enjoy a reduced tax rate or are 
totally freed from payment of the turnover tax. At present 
this applies to certain branches of heavy industry (for 
example, munitions plants, certain chemical plants, etc.;. 
This ma kes it possible to keep market prices at a low let el, 
reduce construction costs of new factories, as well as the 
prices of raw materials and other necessities, required by the 
light industries. 

Keduced rates are also provided for industrial establish¬ 
ments employing partial capacity labour such as invalids and 
pensioners. The output of factory training schools, where 
skilled workers are trained, is also exempt from the tax. 

in order to promote utilisation of local material and fuel 
resources, turnover tax is not levied on the numerous locally- 
controlled industries if they use local raw materials and fuel. 
Industries in mountainous districts and in the Far North 
enjoy a greatly reduced tax rate. In short, the turnover tax 
is employed as an instrument of economic and social policy. 

The turnover of any given establishment is determined in 
the majority of cases by the wholesale prices charged by the 
factory. For some types of goods the retail price is taken 



as a basis. The rate is fixed for each category of goods, or 
for individual items. 

The method of fixing the rate varies in accordance with 
the economic character of the goods involved, and with a view 
to simplifying the collection of the tax and the accounting 
involved. In some cases the tax is fixed at a certain percen¬ 
tage of the total turnover. In other cases it is fixed as a 
definite sum payable for each item sold by the factory. In 
still other cases the tax is made up of the difference between 
the wholesale and retail price with a certain discount to make 
jup for the profits of trading organisations. This latter method 
is used in the textile and footw T ear industries. 

The tax is payable by the factory which sells the product. 
In some branches of industry special marketing centres have 
been set up to cater for one or more establishments. These 
centres collect the entire output and pay ,the factory the 
wholesale price. In marketing these goods the centres pay 
the turnover tax which greatly simplifies the collecting of the 
fax as well as exercising control over its payment. 

From the foregoing it is clear that it rests with the factory 
itself, or with its marketing agency, to see to the prompt 
payment of the turnover tax, while the financial authorities 
see to it that the tax is correctly calculated. 

The law determines when the marketing operation is 
completed. According to the law a marketing operation is 
complete only on receipt of full payment for goods. Since 
most wholesale transactions do not involve each payments, 
the turnover tax is automatically transferred to the State 
Bank which in turn passes it on to the State budget. 

The date of payment varies, depending on the relative 
importance of the payments in the general volume of tax 
income and on the method of marketing the goods concerned. 
Enterprises, such as those producing sugar and tobacco 
where goods are sold all the year round—pay taxes daily, and 
not later than the third day after a transaction is completed. 
In other cases ten days is allowed and, in the case of small 
factories especially those depending on agriculture, the law 
allows one month. 
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The date of payment is fixed by the People’s Commis¬ 
sariat of Finance, in agreement with other Commissariats in 
charge of the various industries. This gives the financial 
mechanism more flexibility afid takes into account the finan¬ 
cial needs of the taxpayer. 

The basic aim is to ensure a rational and effective collec¬ 
tion of the tax, avoiding the hold-up of tax receipts in the 
factory, and preventing the payment of the tax out of the 
factory’s working capital. That is why the method of collect¬ 
ing the turnover tax varies in different industries. Here, 
too, the aim is to safeguard the interests of the State and the 
taxpayer. 

General economic and social interests connected with 
distribution of goods are safeguarded and regulated by the 
Boviet Government's price policy. This factor does not, 
however, complicate the collection of the turnover tax which 
is but a technical instrument in the hands of policymaking 
bodies. But since the turnover tax is the basic method of 
accumulating budgetary income, it is only natural that its 
technical structure should be carefully thought out. 

The turnover tax is only placed upon saleable goods. It 
is supplemented by a tax on services. Such establishments 
as transport agencies, tailor shops, etc., are usually run on a 
small scale, but there are very many of them. They are classed 
as locally-controlled industries and the taxes they pay go 
entirely to the local budgets. 

The tax rate on services varies from 1 to 10 per cent, of 
the sum involved. The aggregate income from this source 
5s not a matter of thousands of millions of roubles, as in the 
case of the turnover tax, but only of hundreds of millions. 
In 1941, for example, the income from this form of taxation 
amounted to somewhat over 800 million roubles. A charac¬ 
teristic feature of this tax is the rapidly growing revenue it 
provides, and also the many privileges and total exemptions 
enjoyed by the taxpayers. In its efforts to serve the popula¬ 
tion better the Government constantly sets up new establish¬ 
ments and reduces taxes and so helps in the development of 
these establishments. 
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Another form of this tax is paid by cinemas. The revenue 
from this source goes to the local budget. It is a growing 
item particularly in view of the rapidly increasing number of 
cinema installations in the villages. The price of tickets is 
fixed in accordance with the size and nature of the theatre. 
In the cities the tax is 38 per cent, of the total box-office 
receipts, in the villages it is 20 per cent, in permanent 
theatres and 15 per cent, if a portable projector is used. 
There are many exemptions, of course, including children’s 
cinema theatres and tickets sold to juniors (up to 16 years of 
age) for matinee performances in all theatres. At the out¬ 
break of the war there were over 30,000 cinema projectors in 
stationary theatres and clubs. 

In Chapter 1 we mentioned the fact that contributions 
from proiits of State-owned industries constitute one of the 
main sources of budgetary revenue. They are not in essence 
a tax, but a stationary method of distributing profits of 
♦State-owned establishments between the budget and the 
establishment concerned. 

Co-operative and other public organisations engaged in 
production pay the usual turnover tax and the tax on services. 
Whatever profits they make they dispose of at their own dis¬ 
cretion after paying the income tax. Members of co-operative 
societies, mainly producers’ co-operatives in the handicrafts 
trades, are paid a regular wage, and at the close of the year 
are entitled to a share of the profits. 

Tfie income tax levied on these establishments is aimed, 
am oil g other things, at getting these co-operative societies to 
abide by fixed prices. Unlawful raising of prices would 
bring extra profits, but would disorganise the market. There¬ 
fore, a progressive income tax on co-operative profits is fixed 
not tnily in accordance with nominal profits but also with 
due regard to the level ©f profits and paying capacity of each 
individual establishment. As in the case of State-owned 
enterprises paying capacity means the relationship between 
profits and production costs of annual output. 

Establishments earning profits up to 100,000 roubles per 
year, with a paying capacity of 10 per cent., j>ay a tax 
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amounting to 30 per cent, of their profit. If their paying 
capacity is up to 30 per cent.—something quite undesirable 
from the social point of view—the income tax is raised to 
55 per cent, of their profit. 

Members of producers’ co-operative societies are paid a 
regular wage equal to that of workers in the given branch of 
industry. In addition they are entitled to a share in the 
profits. JUnduly high dividends would be economically 
unsound and a high rate of profit would be regarded as proof 
of unhealthy tendencies in co-operative activities. 

The development of co-operative activities in the U.S.S.It. 
meets with the active support of the State. This makes for 
constantly increasing production. In 1937 total co-operative 
output amounted to 13.3 thousand million roubles and in the 
last pre-war year, 1910, it had risen to 23 thousand million 
roubles. 

In taxing co-operative profits the aim is also pursued of 
fostering the opening of new establishments manufacturing 
commodities for general consumption. The law provides that 
all such establishments will be exempt from payment of taxes 
in the first two years of their existence. 

Consumers’ co-operatives operating iii rural districts are 
subjected to a uniform tax equal to that of producers’ co¬ 
operatives with a rate of profit amounting to 10 per cent. 
This is the lowest rate provided for by law. 

{Since co-opetrative institutions come under the heading 
of locally-controlled industry, revenue derived from them is 
earmarked mainly for the local budget and tbe budgets of the 
Union Republics. 

Agricultural co-operatives, the most highly developed 
form of which are the collective farms, operate on a different 
basis. This necessitated the introduction of a special income 
tax for collective farms. 

This tax has undergone quite a complex evolution as the 
collective farms developed. It helped to solve the manifold 
problems which arose in the process of the rapid development 
of the collective farm movement in the Soviet countryside. 
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In the early days of the collective farm movement the tax 
provided for numerous discounts and exemptions in order to 
make the job easier for the young collective farms. Later, 
to encourage the extension of areas under crops, and an in¬ 
crease in harvest yields, tax provided for a fixed rate per 
hectare of cultivated area. Naturally, the collective farm 
workers were interested in extending their cultivated area 
over and above the plan for only the number of hectares 
stipulated by the plan were taxed. At the same time it was 
in their interest to raise the harvest yields per hectare. 

A special reduced rate existed for industrial crops. No 
tax was paid on the produce of cattle farms and on sales of 
produce on the open market. All this created additional 
stimuli for the development of collective farm production. 

Only after the collective farms had consolidated their pro¬ 
duction and their organisation, and after an efficient account¬ 
ing system had been introduced, was it possible to re-examine 
the system of fixed rates per hectare and tax the total volume 
of collective farm income. Ever since then the tax paid by 
collective farms had been an income tax. 

The present method of taxing collective farms is to levy 
their annual income as fixed in the annual report audited by 
the local financial authorities. Since the collective farms 
themselves are by no means uniform bodies this is reflected 
in their incomes. In addition to purely agricultural farms 
there are fishing co-operatives and simple co-operative associa¬ 
tions for the joint tillage of the land. There are also cattle- 
breeding collective farms, some bf them organised by nomad 
tribes. In many cases in which producers’ co operatives and 
associations of invalids engage in agriculture, their incomes 
are not subjected to the co-operative income tax described 
above but to the collective farm income tax. 

Lastly, not all forms of collective farm income are taxed, 
and not all taxable items come under the same rate. 

it is therefore, one of the basic aims of the collective farm 
income tax law, adopted in 1911, to determine the taxable 
income of each farm. Collective farm incomes have specific 
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features distinguishing them from the incomes of other co¬ 
operative bodies. 

Firstly, they consist of income both in kind and in mone¬ 
tary returns. Secondly, the larger part of collective farm 
produce is distributed among the members in kind, in accor¬ 
dance with the number of labour days registered to each 
member’s credit. Finally, various items of collective farm 
output are priced differently. Much care and caution, there¬ 
fore, was required to evolve an income tax which would allow 
for these factors. 

In assessing the collective farm income, the authorities 
first of all deduct that part of its produce which must go 
to feed collective farm livestock. Secondly, they deduct that 
part of the collective farm output which goes to pay for the 
services of State-owned machine and tractor stations and 
products used in auxiliary collective farm establishments. 
Lastly, the tax is not levied on the monetary income which the 
collective farm derives from the sale of grain and other pro¬ 
duce to the State at fixed prices. These prices are fixed on a 
level which takes into account that they are exempt from 
taxation. 

Collective farm produce is disposed of in two ways; one 
part, remains for seeds, insurance funds, upkeep of kinder¬ 
gartens, etc,., the remainder is distributed among the members 
in proportion to the amount of labour they contributed. Both 
parts are subjected to the collective farm income tax but on 
a different scale. 

The produce required for the collective farm proper is 
priced'at Government-fixed prices equal to those paid to the 
collective farm for grain delivered to the State. The tax 
rate on this part of the output is 4 per cent., which is a 
very low figure. 

The collective farm produce distributed among the mem¬ 
bers is taxed at a higher rate on the basis of prices which 
the collective farm would receive from Government bodies 
if it were to sell its produce over and above its regular deli¬ 
veries to the State. The tax rate on this item of income is 
8 per cent'. 
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To sum up, then, the taxable monetary income of collec¬ 
tive farms consists of two parts. First are the receipts from 
the sale of produce to Government trading organisations on 
the basis of contracts and at fixed prices. This income is 
taxed at 4 per cent. 'Phe second source of monetary income 
is the receipts from the sale of produce at collective farm 
markets. 

Hot the collective farm by-laws provide for the organisa¬ 
tion in each farm of several auxiliary establishments connect¬ 
ed with agriculture. Although collective farms are not per¬ 
mitted to open industrial establishments employing hired 
labour, or establishments not directly connected w'ith agricul¬ 
ture and producing for the open market, they maintain their 
own smith shops, power plants, repair shops, potteries and 
brickyards. Income from these and similar establishments is 
taxed at 8 per cent. 

It should be borne in mind that in disposing of their 
produce on the collective farm markets and at city markets, 
the farms do not pay the turnover tax. Moreover, they sell 
at prices which are determined by the turnover tax paid by 
Government and co-operative industries. The result is that 
the sale of produce on collective farm markets yields the 
farms substantial additional profit. 

To encourage agriculture in barren districts and in the 
northern regions the law provides for tax exemption for all 
collective farms populated by settlers, and for all collective 
farms and hunters' associations in the Far North. In cases 
of loss resulting from floods and other elemental disturbances 
the collective farnis are totally or partially exempted from 
the payment of taxes. 

The income tax is paid by the collective farms four times 
a year, and the law provides that GO per cent, of the tax must 
be paid in the last quarter of the year, i.c. } from October to 
December, after the harvest is gathered and marketed. 

The revenue yielded by the collective farm income tax has 
grown rapidly. Its growth is conditioned by tw^o factors, 
the increased number of collective farms, and the larger crop 
area and increased harvest yield. In 1929 there were 57,000 
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collective farms, in 1938 the number was 242,400. By 1938 
over 99 per cent, of all the cultivated area (other than State 
farm land) belonged to collective farms. Consequently, any 
further increase in tax revenue depended entirely on the effi¬ 
cient operation of the farm. In 1937 the collective farm in¬ 
come tax provided the budgets with 534 million roubles; in 
1938, 742 million roubles; in 1940, 800 million roubles. Before 
the war the larger part of this tax revenue went to the Be- 
public and local budgets. 

Among the taxes paid by State-owned enterprises, are 
customs duties connected with foreign trade. By far the 
larger part of these duties are paid by State-owned institu¬ 
tions, and only a very insignificant portion comes from 
private individuals who pay duties on goods brought from 
abroad, or on parcels received from abroad. This item pro¬ 
vided 3 thousand million roubles in the budget of 1940, and 
went entirely to the budget of the U.S.S.R. Its relative 
importance, however, was not very great, approximately 1.5 
per cent, of all budgetary income. The customs duties are 
more important from the general economic point of view, 
rather than as a source of revenue. 

From the very first days of the Soviet power foreign trade 
was declared a State monopoly. The idea was conceived by 
V. I. Lenin, the founder of the Soviet State. The basic factor 
making for the successful operation of the monopoly was, of 
course, tbe fact that under socialism the bulk of industry 
and trade is in the hands of the State and of socialist co¬ 
operatives. 

One direct result bf the monopoly of foreign trade is that 
it has become an important element in the nation’s planned 
economy. Since both export and import are planned, and 
since the plan takes into account the requirements of national 
economy, as well as the current aims of economic policy, con- ■ 
si derations of protection or fiscal interests play no role in 
the collection of customs duties. 

The foreign trade monopoly is operated by the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade. The technical operation of 
the scheme is in the hands of Government-controlled trading 
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organisations. The whole scheme is financed by the State 
Bank which handles all important transactions. Payment 
on foreign trade transactions is effected in gold or in foreign 
currency by the State Bank through the medium of foreign 
banks. Payments to Soviet institutions and enterprises are 
made exclusively in Soviet currency, according to a fixed rate 
of $ 1 - 5 roubles 30 kopeks. This ratio is changed if the 
rate of the given foreign currency fluctuates in respect to the 
dollar. 

The State Bank of the U.S.S.It. carries out the Govern¬ 
ment’s foreign exchange monopoly policy which is but a 
natural and necessary supplement to that for foreign trade. 
This organisation of foreign trade greatly facilitates the 
collecting of customs duties, too. 

The custom duties are fixed primarily according to groups 
of goods (per unit and ad valorem ), and deptfnd also on the 
trade and political relations between the U.S.S.It. and the 
foreign countries concerned. In addition to the general 
customs tariff there are two special tariffs for trade with the 
Orient. A special tariff rate has been fixed for all goods 
cleared in the port of Murmansk. .Lastly, there are conven¬ 
tion tariffs for trade with countries with whom the U.S.S.It. 
has entered into special treaty agreements. 

Export duties exist only on a, very few items—horses, 
camels, thoroughbred sheep, processed furs, and so on. 

Customs revenues, although occupying a very modest 
place in the Soviet budget, are one of its fastest growing 
items. During the Second Five Year Plan period they in¬ 
creased from 161 million roubles to 1.3 thousand million 
roubles, and at the outbreak of the war they had reached the 
3 thousand million rouble mark. 

State-owned and co-operative industries also pay certain 
local taxes which are described in the next chapter. 

Enumeration of the taxes operating in the Soviet Union 
would not be complete without mention of registration fees. 
Factories, institutions and public organisations pay a registra¬ 
tion fee on all legal documents and on other documents sub¬ 
mitted to State arbitration officers in connection with con- 
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tracts and disputes. The principle upon which this fee is 
based is the elimination of unnecessary technicalities and 
court jjrocedure. In 1942 the registration fee was raised 
somewhat and now varies from 0.1 per cent, to 6 per cent, 
of the sum involved in accordance with the nature of the case. 
The entire revenue from this source goes to the local budget. 

Fundamental changes have not been introduced during 
the war so that the basic contribution to the budgetary revenue 
is still provided by socialist industry. 


TAXES ON INDIVIDUAL INCOMES 

O F the taxes paid directly by the population the most im¬ 
portant is the tax on individual incomes which is levied 
upon the city population and wage-earners in the countryside. 
The latter category is made up of persons employed in State 
and co-operative organisations and in rural industry. 

The industrialisation of the U.S.S.R. led to an extraordi¬ 
narily rapid growth of the city population, and particularly 
of wage earners. A comparison of the 1920 and 1939 census 
returns reveals that whereas the population as a whole increas¬ 
ed by 10.9 per cent., the urban population grew by 118.4 per 
cent., while the rural population registered only a 5.3 per 
cent, increase. Rut still the number of rural inhabitants 
was twice that of the city population. Although the city 
population more than doubled, the number of workers in 
industry increased at an even greater rate, with an attendant 
increase in the total pay roll. This circumstance determined 
the structure and subsequent development of the income tax 
levied on the city population. 

At the present time the tax on individual incomes is paid 
in accordance with the law of April 30, 1943, which includes 
in the tax the former housing construction and cultural taxes. 

The income tax is paid by all workers and office employees, 
writers and art workers, real estate owners if their property 
yields them an income, persons engaged in agriculture if they 
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reside within the city bounds, and handicraftsmen. Non* 
Soviet citizens pay the lax only on that part of their income 
which originates in the territory of the U.S.S.R. Foreigners 
temporarily in the U.S.S.R. do not pay income tax. 

jBoth before and during the war the Government provided 
for numerous exemptions and reduced rates in the payment 
of the tax on individual incomes. All incomes under 150 
roubles per month—in the case of workers and office emplo¬ 
yees—and under GOO roubles pea* year in the case of handi¬ 
craftsmen not belonging to producers’ co-operatives, owners 
of real estate and certain other citizens, are totally exempt 
irorn the tax. Total exemption also applies to pensioners, 
persons in the military service. Heroes of the Soviet Fnion, 
Heroes of Socialist Labour, holders of Government awards 
and to persons in several other categories. No tax is taken 
from payments made for inventions and technical improve¬ 
ments. 

Workers and office employees with three or more depend¬ 
ants are allowed a 80 per cent, discount on their income tax. 
The central liuancial authorities are empowered by law to 
extend reduced tax rates to entire categories of taxpayers, and 
the local financial authorities have the right to reduce the 
tax rate of individual taxpayers. 

There are several scales of tax rates depending on the 
social character of the group of taxpayers. The basic and 
lowest scale covers all workers and office employees. Incomes 
up to 3,000 roubles per month are taxed on a progressive 
scale, while all incomes exceeding that figure are taxed on a 
lixed proportionate scale. Thus, an income of 200 roubles 
per month would be taxed at 2.5 per cent., -100 roubles per 
month at 4.5 per cent., and 1,000 roubles at 8.2 per cent. 
All incomes exceeding 1,000 roubles per month are taxed at 
8.2 per cent. 

For this social group payment is effected by deducting the 
necessary sum from the wages. Into this category are also 
placed such people as lawyers whose income, although not 
regular nor systematic, is regarded as remuneration for work 
and which is taxed in the way described above. 
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Handicraftsmen who belong to co-operative societies are 
taxed on the same scale, but their rates are 10 per cent, 
higher. 

Art workers and writers are taxed on a different scale, 
providing for a progressive tax rate on incomes up to .*100,000 
roubles a year. Thus, a writer witJi an income of 21,000 rou¬ 
bles a year would be taxed 2,001 roubles plus 15 per cent., 
for every additional 18,000 roubles. 

Still another scale operates to cover the incomes of doc¬ 
tors, lawyers, teachers and others who maintain a private 
practice. A special scale is applied to the incomes of handi¬ 
craftsmen not. belonging to co-operative societies. They pay 
It per cent, on an income of 1,800 roubles a year. In both 
categories the progressive rate is applied only up to an annual 
income of 70,000 roubles. As a source of revenue the tax 
from these two calegories plays an extremely insigniJieant 
part. 

The method of income lax declarations is widely used in 
the ease of all other citizens who do not derive their income 
from wages. Workers and office employees, as well as all 
other groups taxed on the same scale, pay a separate tax if 
they have more than one source of income. Each source of 
income is treated independently which greatly facilitates the 
collection of the tax. 

Much more complicated is the method of taxing the rural 
population whose income is derived from agriculture. The 
intricate system applied here is necessitated by the fact that 
there are different groups among the rural population, for 
example, members of collective farms and individual peasant 
fanners. Although the number of individual farmers is a 
very in sign iff cant one, the tax is differentiated to cover them. 

On tiie other hand the tax on individual incomes in 
rural districts is utilised to foster a better attitude among 
the collective farmers towards their responsibilities to the 
farm community. The rules of the collective farms lay 
clown that labour in the collective farm and income from this 
labour must form the basic source of income, and that each 
collective fanner's household plot serves only as an additional 
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source of income. That is why the law, as well as the rules 
of the collective farms, limits the size of the collective far¬ 
mer’s household plot. The income tax which covers income 
from this plot is aimed at discouraging the proclivity of cer¬ 
tain collective farmers who make their household plot the 
basic source of income, and their work in the collective farm 
merely a supplementary souree. 

The income tax paid by the collective farmer in no way 
affects what he receives from the collective farm in return for 
his work. The latter income is taxed before it is distributed 
among the collective farmers according to the method describ- • 
ed in an earlier chapter. 

income tax is levied only on monies derived from tlio 
household plot of the collective farmer, on the income of the 
individual peasant farmer, and on that of other categories of 
the rural population not belonging to collective farms but 
deriving their income from agriculture. 

The main method of assessing this income tax, which is 
officially known as the agricultural tax, is, according to the 
law of June 10, 1943, that the income from each household 
plot must be assessed individually. Before that, in accor¬ 
dance with the law of 1937, there were six tax rates ranging 
(from 10 to 15 roubles per annum. 

In order to assess the annual income of the peasant’s 
household plot the law provides for average norms of income. 
These average norms differ for the various Republics and take 
full account of specific economic conditions. The Governments 
of the Union Republics may change these norms but not more 
than by 30 per cent. Such changes or modifications may 
cover individual districts, or the entire territory of the Re¬ 
public. 

Thus, for example, the income from 0.01 hectare (one- 
fortieth of an acre) of cereals is fixed at from 30 to 40 roubles, 
income from vineyards is fixed at from 180 to 240 roubles for 
the same amount of land, income, per horse is fixed at from 
2,000 to 2,500 roubles, and so on. The tax is a progressive 
one. Incomes not exceeding 2,iH)0 roubles are taxed at 8 per 
cent., incomes of 3,QQQ to 3,000 roubles are taxed at 8 per cent;. 
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for the first 2,000 roubles and 10 per cent, for all additional 
sums. The progressive scale is maintained in the case of all 
incomes up to 8,000 roubles (when the tax amounts to 1,220 
roubles), and 30 per cent, is taken from all incomes over and 
aboye 8,000 roubles. 

As stated earlier tile comparable tax on the collective 
farmer’s income from work on the collective farm is at the 
rate of from 4 to 8 per cent. 

harms not belonging to the collective, and run by 
workers, ofliee employees, or members of producer’s co-opera¬ 
tives in rural districts are taxed on the same principle as are 
collective farmers’ household plots. There is, however, the 
provision that these farms must not possess cattle above the 
amount stipulated in the collective farm rules, otherwise they 
are taxed at the same rate as individual peasant farms. 

The norms of income from collective farmers’ household 
plots are also applied in taxing the income of the individual 
peasant farmer, but his income from the sale of surplus pro¬ 
ducts at market prices is also taken into account. To cover 
this additional item of income, the tax rate of the individual 
peasant farmer is doubled. These are the two characteristic 
features of the tax on the income of the individual peasant 
farmer. 

The agricultural tax law allows numerous discounts. 
Thus household plots worked by old people (men over CO, and 
women over 55), are exempt from the tax. The same applies 
to household plots of collective farmers and individual far¬ 
mers if they are run by partial invalids. Farms belonging 
to servicemen are also exempt from the tax if they are worked 
by a serviceman’s wife and children. 

The law provides for a 15 per cent, discount if the family 
has only one worker and two or more children, or two workers 
and three or more children under 12. Complete or partial, 
exemption is granted by local administrative bodies in cases 
of protracted illness or death of the only worker, or in case 
of floods and other elemental disturbances. Discounts on the 
tax are also allowed for re-settlers, for farmers who have gone 
to work iu the mines or in the lumber industry, and so on. 
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The agricultural tax is paid in the last quarter of the 
.year in three instalments. 

So-called local taxes which go entirely to the local budget 
supplement the tax on individual incomes, lievenue from 
this source plays a very small j>art in the Slate budget. 
Suffice it to say that in 1042 all such local taxes yielded only 
1,250 million roubles. Some of these taxes (building tax, 
land tax) are paid by individual citizens and by State and 
public organisations alike. 

The building tax provides for numerous exemptions. 
It amounts to one-half of one per cent, of the assessed value 
of the property belonging to State, co-operative and public 
institutions and organisations. Private property is taxed 
at one per cent, of its assessed value. 

The land tax is levied on all built-up and vacant lots 
handed over to State organisations or to private citizens for 
an indefinite period. The construction of private dwellings 
is widely practised in the IJ.S.S.K. In addition many houses 
in the smaller towns have remained in i>rivate hands and 
many people build summer houses in the environs of the 
larger cities. The State affords every aid to people building 
their own homes by providing cheap credit and building 
materials. 

Apart from the land tax, the law' prohibits the payment 
of any laud rent. All lands turned over to collective farms, 
State farms, and in fact all agricultural lands are entirely 
exempt from the tax. 

The land tax is levied on a differential rate by which all 
lands arc divided into six categories with rates varying from 
4 to 18 kopeks per square metre. In 1042 the land tax 
yielded 385 million roubles to the local budgets. 

Another local tax is paid by owners of vehicles. In the 
wise of horses tax is not levied if the owner comes under 
the agricultural tax law. Tlie vehicle tax differs according 
to regions. In Moscow, for example, the tax is 25 roubles 
per year for automobiles, whereas in smaller towns it is 
only ten roubles. 
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Cattle belonging to people living in towns are taxed by 
the city authorities. 

A rather important source of income in the local budget 
is the tax paid by peasants trading on collective farm 
markets. In 1942 it yielded 274 million roubles. Practic¬ 
ally every town has one or more collective farm markets. 
Their total turnover amounts to over 30 thousand million 
roubles per year, and increases with the development of 
agriculture. The tax described here is levied for every day 
that the peasant comes to market and it varies in accord¬ 
ance with the method of trading. Thus, collective farms 
selling their produce from stands pay only three roubles, 
but if the collective farm, or the individual peasant rents 
a regular stand on the market he does not pay the tax. 

A description ol' the notary tax (registration fees) is given 
at the end of Chapter 4. It is paid by all institutions and 
private citizens filing legal documents and certified state¬ 
ments and by persons registering marriages, divorces, etc. 
There are numerous exemptions. Thus tax is not paid on 
the registration of births, deaths, adoption, and in filing 
documents pertaining to labour relations. The duty charged 
for visas on foreign passports is five roubles for citizens of 
countries with which the U.S.S.li. maintains diplomatic re¬ 


lations, and fifty roubles for all other foreigners. 

The former inheritance tax has now been replaced by a 
special duty varying in accordance with the \alue of the pro¬ 
perty inherited. The duty amounts to 20 roubles on all 
properties from 300 to 1,000 roubles in value and 10 per cent, 
on all properties exceeding 10,000 roubles. 


This completes the list of taxes paid directly by citizens 


of the C.B.S.K. 


WARTIME TAXES 


T HE war against Nazi Germany demanded from the TT.S.S.K. 
Hie excertion of every effort, and the mobilisation of all 
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material resources. Ih the first three-and-a-half years of the 
.war, from the summer of 1941 to the close of 1944, over 420 
thousand million roubles was appropriated by the State bud¬ 
get to cover war expenditure, exclusive of expenditure con¬ 
nected with the organisation of war industries. By com¬ 
parison we may cite the fact that the entire budgetary in¬ 
come of the U.S.S.K. during the Second Five Year Flan 
period was 348.7 thousand million roubles of which approxi¬ 
mately 47 thousand million roubles were appropriated for 
national defence. 

The national budget for 1945 allocated 137.9 thousand 
million roubles to cover™ war expenditure. 

Although war expenditure is the main item on the war¬ 
time budget, it is not the only one. War expenditure in 
the State budget of the U.S.S.R. consumes 50-00 per cent. 
of all State revenue. 

As in pre-war years the basic source of income with which 
to meet wartime budgetary expenditure is that from socialist 
industry, derived from the turnover tax, contributions from 
profits of State-owned enterprises, and the income tax paid 
by co-operative and public organisations and establishments. 

The war did not bring about any essential change in the 
methods of gathering together the proceeds of socialist 
industry. The price policy pursued by the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment was aimed at keeping prices down at pre-war level. 
Exceptions were made only in the cases of alcoholic beverages 
and tobacco which went up in price. 

At the same time prices wfre lowered on many items 
produced by the war industries where more perfected methods 
of production were introduced and labour productivity in¬ 
creased. The reduction of prices of war materials meant a 
tremendous saving in State war expenditure, amounting to 
some 50 thousand million roubles during the three-and-a-half 
years of the war. On the other hand this cutting of war 
expenditure reduced the contributions from the profits of 
munition plants. 

Two factors contributed to lower the relative importance 
of the turnover tax and the profit contributions. The first 
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was the devastation of the highly industrialised districts of 
the west, and the second, the inevitable reduction or com¬ 
plete curtailment of peace-time production which was linked 
with the regulating of consumption by the introduction of 
wartime rationing. 

One more factor contributed to the decrease of income 
from socialist industry. During the war budgetary revenue 
from taxes paid directly by the population grew markedly. 
The general result was that the turnover tax and the profit 
contributions provided only 50 per cent, of the 1945 budget 
income as compared with 80 and more per cent, in previous 
years. 

The evolution of budgetary revenue from direct taxation 
is both interesting and indicative. In 1937-1940 the sum 
yielded by such taxes grew from 4 thousand million to 10 
thousand million roubles. This was due to the increased 
number of wage earners, the growth of the total payroll and 
the growing prosperity of the collective farmers. The reve¬ 
nue yielded from direct taxation during the war is shown in 
the following table: 


I ear Total Keceipts from Direct Taxes 

1941 ... 11.3 thousand million roubles 

1913 ... 22 .3 thousand million roubles 

1943 ... 30.1 thousand million roubles 

1944 ... 40.3 thousand million roubles 

3945 ... 49.5 thousand million roubles 

During the war years this source of budgetary income 

increased more than 400 per cent., and in the 1945 budget 
makes up a very important item amounting to 16 per cent, 
of the total revenue of 308 thousand million roubles. 

The increased number of wage earners during the war 
years is not only due to increased war production. All 
territory liberated from the enemy immediately became the 
scene of reconstruction. The 1945 budget provides for an 
outlay of 64.G thousand million roubles for financing the 
national economy as compared with 49 thousand million 
roubles in 1914. Of this 64.6 thousand million roubles, over 
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40 thousand millions are earmarked for capital investments, 
and half of these will be made in devastated districts. With 
reconstruction undertaken on such a grand scale, and parti¬ 
cularly in war-stricken regions, the number of wage earners 
and the total payroll are bound to grow. This is, accordingly 
reflected in the rapid increase of budgetary income from 
direct taxation. 

I would add here that voluntary contributions have also 
played an important part in paying for the war. These take 
a variety of forms, from mass subscriptions to State loans 
and donations of jewllery to the State treasury. Voluntary 
donations almost equalled the amount paid in taxes. Thus, 
in 1944, voluntary contributions accounted for ,‘17.5 thousand 
million roubles while direct taxes yielded 40.3 thousand 
million roubles. 

Approximately one-lialf of the budgetary revenue from 
wartime taxation comes from the war tax introduced at the 
end of 1941. The tax is paid by all categories of the urban 
and rural populations. Foreigners are exempt from pay¬ 
ment. 

Like other direct taxes in the U.S.S.Ii. the war tax pro¬ 
vides for numerous exemptions and discounts. Persons on 
active military service, members of Their families receiving 
pensions or grants from the State, invalids, men over 60 and 
women over 55 who have no independent income, pensioners 
and others are exempt from the tax. 

Put on the other hand the war tax law provides that all 
men of military age not serving with the colours pay an 
additional 50 per cent. 

The w r ar tax is based on the same principle as the tax 
on individual incomes. It is j>rogressive on all incomes up 
to 24,000 roubles a year, with a fixed rate for all sums exceed¬ 
ing 24,000. An annual income of 1,800 roubles would be taxed 
at 120 roubles payable in monthly instalments of 10 roubles 
each. An income of 24,000 roubles is taxed at 2,280 roubles. 
Thus, the tax rate is from 6.6 to 9.5 per cent, for incomes 
.between 1,860 and 24,000 roubles. Incomes over 24,000 
roubles are taxed at 2,700 roubles a year. 
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Tlie law provides that a taxpayer receiving wages from 
more than one place of employment shall not be called upon 
to pay more than 2,700 roubles a year. This conforms with 
the method of levying the war tax. 

A different system obtains in rural districts. Collective 
farmers and individual peasant farmers are taxed from 150 
to GOO roubles a year for each working member of the family. 
The Governments of the various Republics fix the tax rate 
within these limits for different regions and districts. As 
in cities, the tax rate is 50 per cent, higher in the case of all 
males exempt from military service. 

At the close of 1941 the Government introduced a new 
tax on single citizens and childless families. The tax is 
levied on all men between 20 and 50 and w r omen between 20 
and 45. In the case of workers and office employees the tax 
is 5 roubles per month for those earning up to 150 roubles, 
and 5 per cent, on all earnings over 150 roubles. All other 
groups of a city population also pay 5 per cent. In the 
countryside the tax is 100 roubles per year for collective and 
individual peasant farmers alike. 

It has already been pointed out that direct taxes in the 
U.S.S.R. go mainly to the local budgets and partly to the 
Republic budgets which meet the bulk of expenditure for 
social and welfare services. In pre-war years the revenue 
from direct taxes was, as a rule, lower than budgetary ex¬ 
penditure on social and welfare services. The difference was 
made up by revenue derived from socialist industry and trans¬ 
ferred from the all-TJnion State budget to the local budgets. 

During the war the ratio between direct taxes and bud¬ 
getary expenditure on cultural and welfare services under¬ 
went significant changes as may be seen from the following 
table (in thousands of millions of roubles) : 

Direct Social and welfare 


Year 


Tax Revenue 


Expenditure 

1940 

a a a 

... 19.5 

• * a 

40.9 

3941 

a a a 


• a a 

30.8 

1942 

u a a 

43.4 


20.3 
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1U43 <n.5 25.1 

1SMU . 77.8 51.1 

. «2.y G6.1 

Thus, in the war years, part of the budgetary revenue 
derived from direct taxation was used for war expenditure. 
But another important feature should be noted, namely, that 
the increased revenue from direct taxation made it possible 
for the Government to cover ail social and welfare expendi¬ 
ture and thus direct the basic budgetary income, i.e., that 
from socialist iindustry. to financing the war and enhancing 
the country’s defence capacity. 


HOW TAXES ARE COLLECTED 

I N concluding this brief survey mention should be made of 
the methods used in the collection of taxes which, in the 
State owned industries, is of outstanding importance since 
upon it depends the income of tlie U.S.S.R. State budget. 
But the methods employed are also of economic significance 
because tliey v serve to control the activity of individual 
establishments. 

The collection of taxes from co-operative enterprises and 
organisations, and in jmrticular from collective farms, and 
the collection of taxes from individual citizens is a matter 
of political importance. Financial authorities are strictly 
called to account for all violations of existing legislation and 
infringement of rules governing their activities in this 
sphere. 

Budgetary income from socialist industry is collected by 
the People’s Commissariat of Finance of the U.S.S.R., and 
the Commissariats in the respective constituent Republics, 
and by the financial departments of the local Soviets. The 
Commissariats of Finance have special State revenue divi¬ 
sions which, on the one hand, plan the development of bud¬ 
getary income and exercise general control and supervision 
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of local bodies engaged iu this work and, on the other, arc 
directly in charge of collecting taxes from socialist industry. 

The collection of taxes from the population is concen¬ 
trated in the financial departments of city and district 
Soviets. The central financial authorities have special de 
partments dealing with this, too, but they merely supervise 
and direct the work. 

Several types of direct taxes are paid by the taxpayer on 
receipt of wages. This obviates the need for cash payments 
and precludes tax arrears. Cash payment of taxes is made 
only in rural districts and by handicraftsmen, who are 
allowed an extension of time if they can show good reason 
for such extension. In all other cases they are compelled 
to pay the tax. Non-payment by State and co-operative 
organisations is dealt with by the respective administrative 
bodies. 

A different system is used in dealing with the tax arrears 
of collective farms, handicrafts co-operative societies and 
private citizens. Only a court verdict can compel these tax 
payers to make good their arrears. The law provides that 
the following categories of property are under no circum¬ 
stances to be used to defray arrears: dwelling houses, one 
cow or calf and, in the case of collective farmers, poultry 
and livestock, providing their number does not exceed the 
quotas laid down in the collective farm rules. The list also 
includes clothing, footwear, linen, household utensils, furn¬ 
iture, food required by the taxpayer and his family until the 
new harvest, grants received from the social insurance and 
social welfare funds, grants made to mothers of large families, 
and tools required by handicraftsmen. 

In this way any court decision involving payment of 
arrears does not touch the essential elements of the tax¬ 
payer’s household property. This law is aimed, therefore, 
at ensuring a just method of taxation iu the interest of the 
population. 

Note should also be made of the attitude taken by the 
Soviet public towards the collection of taxes and other 
budgetary revenue. In all factories special control workers 
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and employees take an active part in ensuring the prompt 
carrying out of all financial obligations prescribed by law. 
The factory also appoints public inspectors who render inva¬ 
luable aid to the financial authorities. 

Local financial bodies supervising the collection of taxes 
from collective farms and their members are very often 
assisted by volunteer' groups whose aim is to facilitate the 
prompt payment of taxes and safeguard the interest of the 
taxpayer. This public interest in financial activities proved 
of immense value in connection with the numerous voluntary 
donations made during the course of the war. The subscrip¬ 
tion to State loans, which involves millions and millions of 
citizens, is very closely associated with the activities of public 
committees who work hand in hand with local trade union 
organisations. 

The true democracy which forms the basis of the Soviet 
State is fully reflected in the financial relationships between 
the State and its citizens. 
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IV 

Co-Operatives 
in the 

Soviet Union 


INTRODUCTION 

T HE land and means of production in the Soviet Union are 
not private property; they belong to the people. Accord¬ 
ing to the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., “the land, its natural 
deposits, waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, rail, water 
and air transport, banks, post, telegraph and telephones, 
large State-organised agricultural enteryrises (State farms, 
machine and tractor stations and the like), as well as muni¬ 
cipal enterprises and the bulk of the dwelling-houses in the 
cities and industrial localities are State property, that is, 
belong to the whole people.’’ 

On the eve of World War II. tens of thousands of large 
industrial establishments, more than 10,000 agricultural en¬ 
terprises, 100,250 miles of railway lines and waterways and 
350,000 trade establishments were concentrated in the hands 
of the Soviet State. All these entoi prises, like the entire 
economic life of the Soviet Union, were run and developed 
according to a single national economic plan. 

The fact that there is no private ownership of the means 
and implements of production, and that the State plans the 
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entire economic life of the country, determines the nature 
of Soviet society. In the Soviet Union exploitation of man 
by man has been abolished, and the use of hired labour for 
the acquisition of profit is not permitted. 

All production is subordinated to one aim, the interests 
and tne welfare of the people. Since the bulk of enterprises 
belong to one owner, the State, the latter can carry on pro¬ 
duction without regard for the law of the average rate of 
returns, which, as w r e know, non-profitable enterprises can¬ 
not survive. 

The Soviet State can carry on production without any 
consideration of profit, guided only by the fundamental in¬ 
terests of society, de\eloping branches which at first have to 
be operated at a loss. The huge irou-and-steel mills in 
Makeyevka, Magnitogorsk, Kuznetsk and others, built in 
Soviet times, were operated at a loss for a number of years. 
This, however, did not prevent these enterprises from con¬ 
tinuing to exist and develop, for without the building-up of 
heavy industry, even if in its initial period it had to be 
subsidised by the State, the country would have become an 
easy prey to Hitlerite Germany. 

Not only production, blit also the distribution of com¬ 
modities in the Soviet 1 uion is subordinated to the 
interests and welfare of the people. The bulk of goods that 
are offered for sale belongs to the State. These goods 
compose the entire output of State-owned enterprises, as 
well as that part of collective farm produce which the State 
receives either as obligatory deliveries or as payment iu kind 
for services rendered .the collective farms by the Stale-owned 
machine and tractor stations. Part of the goods on the 
market is offered for sale by the co operatives. Here are in¬ 
cluded both goods produced by enterprises which belong to 
the co-operatives and goods which they purchase from 
collective farmers or individual peasants and artisans who 
are not members of co-operatives. All such goods are sold 
at prices fixed by the State. 

The idea of “trade” is usually associated with the idea 
of a private merchant, broker, middleman or speculator, with 



the purchase of goods for re sale. Soviet trade has nothing 
in common with this. “Soviet trade,” as Stalin defined it, 

“is trade without capitalists, big or small. It is a 

special form of trade, which has never existed in history 
before.” 

Socialist industry and collectivised agriculture form the 
foundation of Soviet trade, which is not governed by the 
whims of the market, but is carried on according to plan. 
The State determines the forms of trade, endorses the plans 
for retail and wholesale trade, fixes prices and overhead 
expenses, etc. The aim of Soviet trade is, not to acquire 
profits, but to satisfy the needs of the population. By linking 
production with consumption this system stimulates the 
steady increase in output, which, in its turn, stimulates 
demand and creates the foundation for continuous improve¬ 
ment of the living and cultural standards of the population. 

At present Soviet trade is conducted along three 
channels : State trading organisations, co operative societies 
and collective farms. Collective-farm trade differs from both 
State and co-operative trade. The difference lies both in the 
methods of acquiring goods for sale and in the methods of 
pricing and planning. The State and co-operative trading 
organisations receive more than 75 per cent, of their goods 
from the centralised resources of the State, the balance being 
obtained by purchases directly from the producers : collec¬ 
tive farms, on the other hand, sell their own produce. The 
prices at which the collective farms sell their goods are not 
lixed by the State but are formed on the market, which, how¬ 
ever, is strongly influenced by Stale and co-operative trade. 
Collective farm trade is not planned directly by the State ; 
it is regulated indirectly, for example, by increasing the 
supply of scarce goods offered for sale by State and co-opera¬ 
tive trading organisations. 

On the unorganised market one can And—though in small 
number—individual peasants and handicraftsmen selling 
their own products. Alongside of the predominant Socialist 
system of economy the Soviet Constitution permits the small 
private economy of individual peasants and handicraftsmen, 
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which is based on their personal labour and which precludes 
the exploitation of hired labour. The trading of these work¬ 
ing people in products of their own labour does not run 
counter to the law on speculation which prohibits private 
trade. 

The {State trading system holds the dominant place in 
Soviet trade. Its retail turnover in 1938 amounted to 
97,700,000,000 roubles. The co-operative societies had a retail 
turnover in 1938 of 30,000,000,000 roubles by consumer co¬ 
operatives and 3,800,000,000 roubles by producer and invalid 
co operatives —the latter being small co-operative groups of 
disabled persons. Collective farm trade amounted to 
24,400,000,000 roubles. No exact figures are, naturally, avail¬ 
able for sales by individual peasants and artisans, but their 
share is very small. 

The existence of several trade channels in the Soviet 
Union is due to considerations of expediency—at each stage 
of development of Soviet society the methods of trade which 
prevail are those which can best meet the needs of the 
population. 

At the present stage the State trading system caters 
primarily for the urban population, while the co-operative 
societies confine their activities mainly to the rural districts. 
There is no antagonism between these different forms of trade, 
for the Soviet economic systm, in general, is free of the usual 
antagonisms amongst production, distribution and consump¬ 
tion. 
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1.—DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATIVES 

AFTER 1917 

O K November 7, 1917, the workers and peasants of Russia 
took State power into tlieir own hands and set out to 
build a new Socialist society. 

The problem of supplanting private trade based on profit 
by a new, Socialist system of distribution, was one of the 
hardest tasks of the young Soviet State. This point is em¬ 
phasised by Sidney and Beatric Webb in their well-known 
book “Soviet Communism, a New Civilisation.” In the 
chapter on consumer co-operation they point out that the 
“construction of a satisfactory system of distribution (was) 
perhaps the most difficult of all the tasks to which Soviet 
Communism has set its hand.” 

The young Soviet State had to organise a system of 
distribution in a. country ruined by three years of war, amid 
tierce civil war and foreign military intervention, under con¬ 
ditions of unparalleled economic chaos. The country 
resembled a besieged fortress. 

In order to supply the Army and the population effec¬ 
tively it was imperative for the State to concentrate in its 
hands all food resources, as well as to set up a centralised 
distribution machinery. The population was supplied in a 
centralised way, not by means of the purchase and sale of 
commodities, but by the distribution of products through a. 
State organisation—the People's Commissariat of Food, 
specially set up for 'the purpose—and through the network 
of consumer co-operatives, membership in which was com¬ 
pulsory. In fact, the consumer co operatives constituted the 
technical machinery of the Food Commissariat. 

Onlv after the introduction of the New Economic Policy 
was free trade permitted as a form of economic contact be¬ 
tween producers and consumers, and from that time Soviet 
trade began to develop. The People’s Commissariat of Food, 
as a distribution agency organised during the Xirst stage of 
the Revolution in the period of War Communism, was then 
abolished. 
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“Learn to trade and trade efficiently,” was tlie slogan 
Lenin advanced for the young Soviet trading system which 
had to contend with a wide network of private trade estab¬ 
lishments that had quickly tilled the breach formed by the 
abolition of the centralised system of distribution. 

Next came a protracted period of struggle between State 
and co-operative trade, which enjoyed the full support and 
backing of the Government, on the one hand, and private 
trade on the other. Private trade in those years (1922-24) 
held almost undivided sway in the retail field, it accounted 
for nearly 93 per cent, of all retail trade in towns and 80 per 
cent, in the countryside. In the wholesale field the position 
of the State and co-operative trading systems was somewhat 
stronger. Still by the end of 1923 private trade controlled 
two-thirds of the entire trade turnover, retail and wholesale. 
Consumer co-operatives sold their goods at prices 10 to 12 
per cent, lower than those demanded in private stores, hut 
in view of their inability to meet adequately the demands of 
the market and owing to insufficient organisation of the con¬ 
sumers, they could not hold their own against the private 
traders. 

In 1924 the Government adopted a number of measures 
aimed at strengthening the consumer cooperatives. Mem 
bership in tlie cooperatives was made wholly voluntary, and 
steps were taken to give better service to members, to .stimu¬ 
late their enterprise, simplify the system of management and 
reduce overhead expenses. 

“Never,” stated the decision to this effect, “has the co¬ 
operative movement bad such vast and decisive importance 
as under the present conditions, and particularly in a country 
like ours, with an enormous number of petty peasant farms 
which can be led to Socialism in no other way than through 
collective forms of organisation, i.e., through consumer and 
procIucer eo-operatives. ’ ’ 

The State-owned industries were ordered to market then 
goods primarily through consumer co operatives. Prices in 
State and co-operative trading establishments were reduced 
as compared with those that obtained in private stores, the 
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State ami co-operative trading organisations were granted 
privileges as regards taxation, credits and shipments by rail. 
All these measures, coupled with gradual improvement in 
service at State and co-operative stores, brought about a 
decline of the share of private trade in the country’s trade 
turnover. By 1925 it dropped to less than half of the total 
volume and rapidly continued to fall. This is shown by the 
following table: — 


3925-26 3926-27 1927-2S 3928-29 


(in per cent, of total) 


State (trade . 

315.5 

15.2 

33.9 

13.1 

Consumer Co-operatives ... 

33.0 

42.3 

53.5 

57.4 

Other forms of Co-operatives 

7.7 

7.2 

9.2 

10.1 

Private trade . 

43,8 

35.3 

23.4 

19.4 

Total .. 

.100 

100 

100 

100 


The period, 3926-29, known as the period of the Socialist 
industrialisation of the Soviet Union, was marked by the pro- 
gress not only of consumer, but of all other forms of co¬ 
operatives. The membership of consumer co-operatives rose 
to 24.7 millions in 3929 as compared with 9.4 millions in 1925. 
Consumer cooperatives in towns and villages grew larger, 
their share capital and working capital increased antf retail 
sales rose to 10,000 million roubles, almost double the volume 
of their sales in 1925. 

Agricultural co-operatives (primarily marketing and 
supplying societies) developed successfully, their member¬ 
ship increasing from 5.4 millions in 1925 to 11.3 millions in 
3929. Their turnover in 3928 reached the sum of 2,500 mil¬ 
lion roubles. 

The agricultural co-operatives, or peasants’ associations 
of flax growers, potato-growers, dairy farmers, etc., supplied 
their members with seed and implements, then bought from 
them their produce and marketed it, giving the peasants a 
share in the profits. They thus served as the link between 
peasants and State industry. 
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The development of handicraft and other producer co¬ 
operatives during that period was no less spectacular. 3n 
15)28-29 their membership of 1,336,000 represented 27.7 per 
cent, of all handicraftsmen. 

The year 1929 went down in the history of the Soviet 
Union as the year of the great turn in the development of 
agriculture. As far back as 3923 Lenin advanced his co¬ 
operative plan for enlisting the peasantry in the cause of 
building Socialism. In co-operation in general, and parti¬ 
cularly in agricultural co-operatives, Lenin saw the path 
accessible and comprehensible to the peasantry, for the 
transition from small private farms to farmers’ co-operative 
societies and to collective farms. 

According to Lenin’s co-operative plan, the development 
of agriculture in the U.S.S.R. was to be furthered by the 
gradual introduction iu agriculture of the principles of col¬ 
lectivism or co-operation, first in the sphere of marketing and 
then in production. Stalin pointed out that the Soviet State 
could not for long be based on two different, foundations, one 
of large-scale industry and tbe other of small-scale scattered 
farming. 

J3y 1929 large-scale industry already represented a sub¬ 
stantial force, and it therefore became necessary to launch 
the peasantry into large-scale farming based on common 
ownership and collective labour. Encouraged by the Soviet 
Government, millions of poor and middle-class peasants form¬ 
ed collective farms in 1929. The stage of the general collec¬ 
tivisation of agriculture had set iu. 

The successes in the sphere of industrialisation and of 
collectivisation of agriculture sealed the fate of the private 
trader. 

Two years later Soviet statistics no longer contained any 
reference to private capital in trade. The conditions had 
been created for the iinal blow at private profit-making. In 
1932 the Government issued a law against private trade. The 
setting up of stores and shops by private dealers was prohi¬ 
bited. Trade became concentrated entirely in the hands of 
the State and of the co operatives. At that stage consumer 
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co operatives lield a dominant position in the network of 
trading establishments. 

With the rise of real wages of workers and office employees ‘ 
in the towns and the successful development of collectivisa¬ 
tion in the countryside the demand for foodstulfs and manu¬ 
factured goods rose considerably. State trading establish¬ 
ments became ever more prominent in the urban market. At 
the same time the retail lield was increasingly invaded by the 
light industries, collective farms and producer co-operatives 
selling their own products. The retail network operated by 
State trading organisations expanded at a fast rate. From 1930 
to 1935 the number of State stores and kiosks increased from 
23,500 to 108,900, i.c., by 85,300 units, while the consumer 
co-operatives increased their chain from 119,300 to 158,100, 
i.e., by 38,800 units. 

The following table shows the development of retail trade 
daring those years : — 

Retail Trade Turnover, Including That op Public 

Restaurants. 

(In millions of roubles.) 

1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


Stale Trading 

Organisations . .. 4,422.5 0,887.2 14,531.5 25,119.8 30,823.3 

Co-operative 

Societies _ 14,450 20,578 25,825.1 24,009.4 24,991.4 

Private Dealers. 1,043 — — — — 

Collective Farms 

and Peasants ... — — 7,500 11,500 14,000 

Total _ 19,915.5 27,405.2 47,850.0 01,289.2 75,814.7 


and Peasants ... — — 7,500 11,500 14,000 

Total _ 19,915.5 27,405.2 47,850.0 01,289.2 75,814.7 

This table shows the large increase in total volume of 
retail sales, the disappearance of the private dealer, the 
appearance of collective-farm trade and the expansion of 
State trading organisations, which became predominantly the 
supplier of the urban population (66.1 per cent, of total retail 
trade in towns). 


At the same time material conditions in the rural dis¬ 
tricts were steadily improving, and there was a growing 
demand for goods, which could not always be met. The 
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consumer co-operatives, therefore, began, in 1935, to concen¬ 
trate their efforts on the organisation of trade in the 
‘ countryside and on the purchase of agricultural products. A 
number of measures were taken to build up the retail net¬ 
work of the consumer co-operatives in the villages and to 
consolidate the rural consumer societies. 

The State Bank began to extend credits directly to con¬ 
sumer societies and to large rural stores with a turnover ol 
not less than 50,000 roubles a mouth and operating without 
loss. Rural consumer co-operatives were given the opportu¬ 
nity to purchase goods not only from district co-operative 
unions but also from nearby warehouses of State industries, 
from local handicraft and other produce]* co-operatives and 
from State trading organisations. 

At the same time Government passed a decision empha¬ 
sising the need for close contact between the management of 
the rural co-operative society and the membership, and stating 
that all the main questions of rural consumer co-operatives 
(plans of sales and purchases, estimates of expenditures and 
income, measures against operating at a loss, reports of the 
board and auditing committees, etc. must be discussed at 
“general meetings of the members or at meetings of their 
delegates, convened not less than once in three months.” 

As a result of this reorganisation, the system of distribu¬ 
tion improved both in town and village. The increased 
out put of industry and agriculture during the second Five- 
Year l*Jan period (completed ahead of time in 1937) enable 
the trading organisations to meet the growing demands of 
the people. During the Second Five-Year Flan period con¬ 
sumption more than doubled. 

Industries producing consumer goods turned out more 
than twice the output for 1932. The quantities of woollen 
fabrics, knit goods, butter and a. number of other commodi¬ 
ties trebled. At the same time there was an improvement in 
the quality and assortment of goods. 

During those years real wages of workers and office em¬ 
ployees more than doubled. The total income of collective 
farmers increased by 170 per cent. The improvement in the 
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material condition of the people found its reflection in the 
growth of retail trade which mounted from 47,800 million 
roubles in 1932 to 143,700 million roubles in 1937, an increase 
of more than 200 per cent. State and co-operative trade 
increased from 40,300 million to 126,000 million roubles, and 
the turnover at collective-farm markets increased from 7,500 
million to 17,700 million roubles. 

By 1937 State trading organisations handled 95 per cent, 
of the entire retail trade in the towns and 27.9 per cent, in 
the countryside. Consumer co-operatives predominated in the 
latter, their share in the retail trade in the rural districts 
amounting to 71.3 per cent. 

Organisations specialising in the sale of foodstuffs, metal¬ 
ware, textiles and clothing, knitgoods, haberdashery and 
cosmetics were set up in the towns. Model stores were 
opened wilh the aim of providing the consumers a greater 
variety of goods and stimulating better service. Consumer 
co operatives opened department stores in rural centres, 
village grocery stoies and stores handling books and station¬ 
ery, household goods, and children’s toys. State and co¬ 
operative trade began to vie with each other for better service 
to the consumers. 

Experience has shown that, with the predominance of the 
collective-farms in the countryside, the needs of the peasantry 
can best be met by co-operative trade. In 1938 the Govern¬ 
ment therefore adopted a decision to transfer the entire 
trading network in the countryside to the consumer co-opera¬ 
tives. Since then the latter handle all retail trade in the 
« 

rural areas. 

II.—CONSUMER CO-OPERATIVES 

(i) Early History. 

I N one American co-operative magazine we recently came 
across the following sentence: “Contrary to the prevailing 
opinion that no co-operatives exist in the Soviet Union, we 
must state ...” and the author next cites some figures on 
the consumer co-operatives in the U.S.S.R. 


12—4 
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We do not know how widespread is the view abroad that 
co-operatives do not exist in the Soviet Union, but such opi¬ 
nions obviously have currency outside of the U.S.8.B* They 
are the result of insuilicient understanding of the working of 
Soviet trade, and have arisen after 1935, when consumer co¬ 
operatives confined their activity to the countryside. In reality 
consumer co-operatives not only function in the Soviet Union, 
but, with a membership of more than 30,000,000 and a volume 
of trade amounting to thousands of millions of roubles per 
annum, it is the largest co-operative movement in the world. 

Nor is the consumer co-operative movement in the 
U.S.S.R. much younger than the British co operative move¬ 
ment, which is the oldest in the world. In 1944, when British 
co-operators celebrated the centenary of the Rochdale pioneers, 
Soviet co-operatives marked the 80th anniversary of the foun¬ 
dation of the first consumers’ society in Russia, at Kynovsky 
in the Urals (in the Tagil district). This society exists to 
this day and has by no means fallen behind the younger co¬ 
operative societies in its activity. 

The co-operative movement in Russia arose among 
workers of the mining industry of Perm Province at the 
Kynovsky works, on the banks of the Chusovaya River. In 
those days this was far out in the wilds, the nearest town 
being more than 63 miles away. Local dealers took advan¬ 
tage of this remoteness from the bigger trading centres, and 
sold the workers poor and tawdry goods at high prices, making 
profits of 100 per cent, and more. 

In 1864 some of the workers decided that something must 
bo done about it. They collected money among themselves 
and ordered tea from Moscow and Nizhni-Novgorod. (The 
tea sold hy the local dealers was of a poor quality.) The 
first venture proved successful, and soon other goods were 
purchased. They were not sold, however, but distributed 
among those who contributed money for the collective 
purchase. 

Two years later a store was opened with a stock of goods 
worth 2,728 roubles. From the very outset members of the 
Kynovsky society, though they had no idea of the rules'of 
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co-operative trade worked out in the West, introduced sales 
for cash only, and after a while began to distribute dividends 
among members. The store handled goods of prime necessity, 
and its volume of trade rose from year to year. The member¬ 
ship of the society increased very slowiy because the initiators 
preferred to limit the venture to a narrow circle. They did 
not want “too many” workers to join the society. Only in 
the 1890’s did the membership reach several hundred. 

In 1864 also, an attempt was made to organise a co-ope¬ 
rative at the Petrovsky Plant in the Transbaikal Region. A 
year later a co-operative was founded in Riga, and in 1866 
one was organised in Kharkov. Next came co-operatives in 
Kiev, Taganrog and Chernigov. In 1870 there appeared the 
lirst co-operative magazine, Uusxlcoye Potrebitelshoye Obsh- 
che$tto (Russian Consumers’ Society). 

It was not, however, until the 1890’s that the co-operative 
movement in Russia began to develop on an appreciable scale. 
From 1865 to 1890 only 259 new consumer societies were re¬ 
gistered, about 10 annually, while 6,995 new societies were 
registered in the period from 1891 to 1911 inclusive, or 333 
annually. 

The greatest progress was made in the period from 1906, 
to 1911, when 5,439 societies were formed. This was the 
result of the Revolution of 1905-06, the development of 
workers’ organisations, and the aw r akening of the people of 
the countryside. The latter quickly advanced to lirst place 
in the co-operative movement. Of the 5,439 new co-operative 
societies formed between 1906 and 1911, 4,715 were rural 
societies. The consumer co-operative movement in Russia 
became predominantly a movement of the peasantry. 

On the eve of World War I, consumer co-operatives in 
Russia had a membership of 1,500,000. During the war the 
membership rose to 5,000,0()0. This unusual spurt came as 
a result of a food crisis during the war and the fact that 
co-operatives took part in distributing many foodstuffs and 
other necessities. 

Still swifter was the development of consumer co-opera¬ 
tives after the Revolution ; by January, 1918, their member- 
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ship had risen to about 9,000,000. Many urban and workers’ 
consumer cooperatives were formed, but rural co-operatives 
still predominated. 

Since 1938 all retail trade in the rural areas has been 
concentrated in the hands of consumer co-operatives. 

(ii.) Organisational Structure. 

The organisation of Soviet consumer co-operatives is as 
follows:— 

The primary organisation is the rural consumer society 
(Kelpo), in which are enrolled all members residing in the 
given locality. Article I, of the model by-laws of the rural 
consumer society states: “Citizens residing in the village 

of . voluntarily join to form the rural consumer 

society (Selpo), in order, by common efforts and from com¬ 
mon resources, to organise ‘a Soviet trade without capitalists, 
Ibig or small, a trade without speculators, big or small’ ” 
(Stalin). 

On January 1, 1944, there were 18,095 rural consumer 
societies (not counting the areas liberated from German 
oeeuijatlon). 

The village consumer societies of each administrative 
district are united into district consumer co-operative unions, 
of which there w r ere 2,676 on January 1, 1944 (not counting 
the liberated areas). 

The district unions are united in regional or territorial 
unions, and the latter (in all the Union Republics, with the 
exception of the Russian Federation) are united in Republic 
consumer co operative unions. Regional and territorial 
unions of the Russian Federation are directly represented 
in the Centrosoyus. Representatives of the Republic consu¬ 
mer co-operative unions, together with the regional and ter¬ 
ritorial unions of the R.S.F.S.R. form the Central Union of 
Consumer Co-operative Societies of the U.S.S.R. and 
R.S.F.S.R. (Centrosoyus), its Central Board being elected 
by representatives of the Republic Unions of Consumer 
societies and representatives of regional and territorial 
unions of the B.S.F.S.R. 




The main functions of Centrosoyus are : organisational 
leadership of the entire system of consumer co-operatives; 
planning of its activities in the spheres of trade, purchase 
of agricultural produce, production of consumer goods, 
bread-baking and public catering; distribution of capital 
investments among the different unions; drawing up of plans 
for bank credits to the entire co-operative system; control 
and auditing of the consumer co operatives* accounts; placing 
of orders and conclusion of general agreements with the 
various industries for the purchase of manufactured goods. 

In addition to this Centrosoyus supplies regional, terri¬ 
torial and Republic Unions of Consumer Societies on a whole¬ 
sale basis with goods for which there are not any regional 
distr i bu fcion centres. 

In the rural consumer society (Selpo) the general mem¬ 
bership meeting is the highest administrative body. If a 
village society serves the population of several villages, or if 
its membership is so large as to make the convening of a 
general meeting difficult, a meeting of delegates elected for 
a term of one year may, with permission of the district co¬ 
operative union, be submitted for the general meeting. The 
functions of the general meeting (or meeting of delegates) 
include the endorsement of the by-laws, election of the board 
and auditing committee (by secret ballot), admission and ex¬ 
pulsion of members, acceptance of business plans, estimates 
of income and expenditures, annual reports and decisions on 
the distribution of profits and on ways and means for cover¬ 
ing losses. 

The board and the auditing committee are elected for a 
term of two years. The general membership meeting, how¬ 
ever, has the right at any time to recall any member of the 
board or the board as a whole. The general meeting is con¬ 
vened by the board not less than once in three months. The 
meeting is valid only when two-thirds of the members attend. 
For decisions on questions concerning amendments or addenda 
to the by laws, expulsion of members, election of the board 
or auditing committees and also concerning the distributing 
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of profits or covering of losses, tlie attendance of three- 
quarters of the membershij) is required. 

The model by-laws of the village consumer society con¬ 
tain no provision such as is customary in some other coun¬ 
tries, to the effect that in case attendance at a meeting is 
below the required quorum, the meeting t is to be held an 
hour later regardless of the number of members in atten¬ 
dance. In the Soviet Union, if the meeting of a village co‘ 
operative society cannot legally be held because of poor atten¬ 
dance the Board postpones the meeting for another date and 
takes measures to ensure the required quorum. 

The general membership meetings are usually very lively. 
The principles of democracy are strictly adhered to and re¬ 
gular membership meetings were held even during the war 
years. In 1944, meetings to hear reports on current business 
and elect new boards and auditing committees of rural con 
sinner societies and district unions were held in 29 regions, 
including Moscow, Stalingrad, Rostov, Sverdlovsk, Ivanovo 
and Voronezh. 

The reports further show that as many as 87.7 per cent, 
of all members attended the meetings of the Selpos; of this 
number 67 per cent, were women. Delegate meetings of 
Selpos were attended by 93.9 per cent. (01.7 per cent, being 
women). At the meetings of district co-operative unions 84 
per cent, of the delegates reported, 47 per cent, of them 
women. 

Scores of thousands of people took part in the discussions 
at those meetings. Where praise was due for good leader¬ 
ship such praise was given but at the same time the members 
were outspoken in their criticism of those who failed in their 
duties to the membership. More than half of those who 
spoke at the meetings were women (56.7 per cent.). In many 
of the societies the boards and auditing committees whose 
work was found to be not up to the mark were voted down 
and new boards and committees were elected. 

In the overwhelming majority of cases the work of the 
managing bodies was satisfactory. In the Rostov Region, 
for example, the work of 80 per cent, of the boards and of 
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6? per cent, of the auditing committees of village consumer 
societies was rated as good or satisfactory by the member¬ 
ship meetings; in the Moscow Region the respective figures 
were 85 and 811 per cent. 

In the spring of 11)45 similar meetings were held in 41 
regions and, according to reports, were even better attended 
and livelier than in 1944. 

In Estonia, for example, the co-operatives decided to 
enrol 15,000 new members in the course of the first three 
months of the year. Within two months, however—January 
and February—50.810 new members joined and more than 
.‘10,000 old members were reinstated. 

The membership at most meetings displayed a high sense 
of loyalty to their co-operative societies. At a meeting of 
the Y’ihulas Co-operative in Viruma District, R. Uoona 
pledged to provide roofing for co-operative buildings. Other 
members undertook to lend their horses for the transportation 
of goods for the co-operative stores. Unanimous pledges to 
take part in restoration work were given at other meetings. 

But to return to the organisational structure of the con¬ 
sumer societies. 

The executive body of a Selpo is its management board 
consisting of five or seven members. The board operates on 
the basis of instructions approved by the general membership 
meeting and is accountable to the latter as well as to the 
respective district unions. Meetings of the board may be 
attended by any member of the co-operative. 

The co-operative 1 s staff is selected or dismissed by the 
chairman of the board, subject to approval by a meeting of 
the board. Store managers are appointed or dismissed by 
the board as a whole, subject to approval of the general mem¬ 
bership meeting. 

Control of the activities of the board by the membership 
is not limited to general meetings. This function is per¬ 
formed also by the auditing, store and restaurant committees. 

The auditing committee, consisting of three or five mem¬ 
bers, is elected by the general meeting for a term of two 
years. It, supervises all the business and financial transac- 
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tions of tlie board, and regularly audits the books of 'all the 
enterprises of the society. It checks up on prices, sees that 
the established rules pertaining to the selling of goods and 
the by-laws of the co-operative are properly observed, and 
verifies the fultilment of the decisions of the general meeting. 
Members of the auditing committee attend meetings of the 
board, but have no vote. 

Decisions of the auditing committee are reported to the 
board of the Selpo and to that o*f the District co-operative 
union. If a decision of the auditing committee is not dis¬ 
cussed by the board within ten days it becomes binding on 
the board. 

The auditing committee has the right to demand that the 
board convene special membership meetings and the board 
must do so within fifteen days after receiving tin 1 request. 
If it fails to comply with the demand of the auditing com¬ 
mittee within this time limit, the meeting is convened by the 
district co-operative union. iNo close relatives of members 
of the board or persons in the employ of the co-operative may 
be elected to the auditing committee. 

Store committees are formed at all district and village 
stores to supervise their activities and to enforce the observ¬ 
ance of the regulations governing Soviet trade. Such 
committees, consisting of from three to five members, are 
elected for a term of six months by the members, shopping 
at the respective stores. The store committee has a right 
to demand the withdrawal from sale of spoiled goods and 
the observance of sanitary rules on the premises ; it may 
check prices, and recommend the dismissal of employees 
guilty of conduct detrimental to the interests of the store 
and the membership and take such action as it considers 
necessary in conformity with the rules of Soviet trade. 

Similar functions are performed by the restaurant com¬ 
mittees set up in connection with all dining-rooms, restu- 
rants, tea-rooms and lunch counters run by consumer co¬ 
operatives. They check up on prices, the quality of the food 
and the observance of sanitary rules. 

Store and restaurant committees are elected by open 
vote. 
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Tiie procedure followed in the elections of boards and 
auditing committees, which are by secret ballot, is also of 
interest. The number of persons eligible to take part in the 
elections who are present at the meeting is announced, and 
a list of them is drawn up. The meeting then decides how 
many members are to be elected to the board and the audit¬ 
ing committee, after which candidates are nominated and are 
discussed. There are separate nominations for the board, 
the chairman of the board, the auditing committee and its 
chairman. A motion to close nominations is submitted to 
an open vote. There is no restriction whatever on. the right 
to nominate candidates, and as many members as wish to 
speak for or against a candidate may do so. After the dis¬ 
cussion of each candidate the question whether he or she is 
to be included on the list is decided by open vote. 

After the list of candidates is compiled, a committee of 
tellers is elected by open vote. The committee counts the 
votes given by secret ballot and then reports to the meeting. 

Members of the board and auditing commission are elect¬ 
ed by majority vote, but they must receive not less than half 
of all the votes cast. 

Membership in rural consumer societies is open to citi¬ 
zens of both sexes older than sixteen years, with the excep¬ 
tion of persons convicted by a court of law whose sentences 
include deprivation of electoral rights. Members are admit¬ 
ted by the general meeting acting on the recommendation of 
the board. 

.Each new member is required to pay an entrance fee of 
three roubles and to take out a share to an amount fixed by 
the general meeting, but not less than 50 roubles. Members 
of a shareholder’s family without an independent income pay 
one-l’ourth of the fixed share. Membership shares may not 
be transferred. 

In the event of the death of a member his share is trans¬ 
ferred to Ids heirs in conformity with the laws on inheritance. 
A member of a rural consumer society has the right to with¬ 
draw from the co-operative at any time. In such an event 
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ills membership share is refunded within three months after 
the approval of the annual report. 

Various measures of social pressure (warning, public 
censure) are applied to members who violate the rules of the 
co-operative or decisions of the general membership meeting. 
If such violations continue the guilty member may be ex¬ 
pelled from the society, such expulsion being valid only if 
approved by a general meeting at which not less than three- 
quarters of the membership are present. Members who pur¬ 
chase goods not for their own needs but for profiteering are 
subject to unconditional expulsion. 


(iii) Trading . 

The aim of consumer co operatives is to serve the collec¬ 
tive farmers and by their activities stimulate the further 
progress of collective farming. 

The consumer co-operatives have their stores, restaurants 
and bakeries in the villages. They handle mainly flour, 
cereals, bread and bakery products, meat, sausage, poultry, 
fish, butter, vegetable oil, margarine, lard, cheese, eggs, can¬ 
ned goods, sugar, tea, confectionery goods, salt, vegetables 
and fruit, wine, beer, coffee, poultry and pig feediug-stuffs, 
cotton goods, woollens, silk and linen fabrics, clothing, 
hosiery, footwear, felt boots, fur coats, matches, tobacco, 
paraffin, stationery, window glass, dishes, cutlery, irons, 
lamps, spades, rakes, scythes, sickles, locks, rope, electric 
lamps, soap, buttons, lace, photographic supplies, musical 
instruments, woodenware, carts and sleds, harness, and so on. 

The village co-operatives receive the bulk of the goods 
they offer for sale from the district co-operative unions which 
in turn buy them from the regional and Republic unions. 
About 20 per cent, of their goods the village co-operatives 
purchase from State enterprises, producer co-operatives and 
collective farmers. 

Trade is the main, but not the exclusive, function of the 
consumer co-operatives. The purchase of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts and their processing, the organisation of public cater¬ 
ing, bread-baking, the manufacture of consumer goods and 
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the maintaining of their own subsidiary vegetable and dairy 
farms are an essential part of their activity. 

The purchase of agricultural produce is one of the forms 
of trade between the town and countryside, one of the means 
for building up centralised stocks of goods by the Soviet 
State. The growth and scale of these operations is illustrat¬ 
ed by the following data. In 1932 consumer co-operatives 
purchased agricultural products land raw materials to the 
value of 407 million roubles; in 1936 purchases amounted to 
1,750.5 millions, and in 1941 to nearly 3,000 million roubles. 
In the course of ten years purchases of separate commodities 
increased as follows :— 

Meat and Game Potatoes (in Vegetables (in 

(in thousands Eggs thousands thousands 
of tons) (in carloads) of tons) of tons) 

1930 ... 124.4 4,350 1,643 391 

1940 ... 396.7 12,700 2,391 1,144 

In 1940 consumer co-operatives accounted for 74 per cent, 
of all purchases of agricultural commodities in the country. 

During this period purchases of furs increased sevenfold, 
skins ninefold, wool fourfold, and purchases of hides almost 
trebled. 

An important branch of activity of consumer co-opera- 
lives is the processing and preserving of foods. The village 
consumer society organises near the sources of supply the 
salting of various food products, the drying of fruits and 
vegetables, the production of starch, the processing of acorns, 
the preserving of wild fruit and berries. In 1910 consumer 
co-operatives produced 53,000 tons of saurkraut, 65,000 tons 
of dill pickles, 25,300 tons of pickled tomatoes, 2,857 tons 
of tomato sauce, 2,674 tons dried vegetables, 3,322 tons of 
dried fruit, etc. 

Public catering and bread-baking are other important 
branches of activity by which the consumer co-operatives, on 
the one hand, make the best use of products and, on the other, 
free women from some of the household cares, enabling them 
to engage more widely in production and social activities. 
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Since 1935 tlie number of restaurants, dining-rooms, 
cafes, tea-rooms, lunch counters, etc., maintained by consu¬ 
mer co-operatives has been constantly on the increase. In 
1936 there were 5,141 of them; in 1937, 6,250; in 1938, 7,751, 
in 1939, 10,627 and in 1940, 16,508, not counting kiosks, pavi 
lions and the like. In many of the village restaurants the 
customers can obtain a varied assortment of dishes and wines. 
Business handled in public catering establishments rose pro¬ 
portionately from 541.7 million roubles in 1937 to 3,215.7 
million roubles in 1940. In 1940 such establishments catered 
daily for 6-7 million customers. 

No less significant is the progress made in the field*of 
co-operative bread-baking. Ten years ago Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb wrote : — 

‘‘Perhaps the most outstanding single achievement of the 
consumer co-operatives organisation in the U.S.S.R. is the 
abolition of the primitive and insanitary cellars and hovels 
in which was baked the bread that forms so large a part of 
the diet of all the inhabitants. These small hand bakeries, 
which were universal in all the cities of Europe a century 
ago, and still persist, to a greater or lesser extent, in all 
countries except the U.S.S.R., have tyeen replaced in nearly 
all the cities of European Russia by large, new and completely 
mechanised plants. Those in Moscow and Leningrad are . . . 
the largest in the world.” 

Since then co-operative bread-baking has made notable 
progress in the countryside as well. In the cities the mecha¬ 
nised bread-baking plants were transferred to State control 
in 1935. In the villages bread-baking is handled by consumer 
co operatives. 

The following figures show the increase in bread-baking 
by consumer co operatives : — 

Output of Bread and 



Number of 

Bakery Products 

Year 

Bakeries 

(in thousands of tons) 

1935 . 

. 13,890 .... 

. 2,763.1 

1936 . 

. 19,815 .... 

. 4,280.3 

1937 . 

.. 19,540 .... 

. 4,681.3 
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1938 . 

. 20,778 . 

. 4,311.9 

1939 . 

. 26,259 . 

. 6,545.6 

1940 . 

. 26,565 . 

. 5,807.5 


Together with a rise in quantity there has been a marked 
increase in the variety of bread. The consumption of higher 
grade bread has increased from year to year. In 1940 whereas 
the total amount of bread baked in consumer co-operatives 
bakeries showed an increase of 110 per cent, over the 1935 
total, the increase in output of rye bread was only 58 per 
cent., while the output of wheaten bread showed an increas¬ 
ing prosperity of the peasantry in the U.S.S.R. 

A still more striking index of the rising prosperity of the 
peasant masses is provided by the growth in co-operative 
trade. 

In 1930 consumer co operatives in rural areas had 24 
million members ; in 1940 they had a membership of 36.4 
million, a rise of 50 per cent. During the same period the 
capital represented by membership shares rose from 260 
million roubles to 1,400 million. In 1931 consumer co-opera¬ 
tives in rural areas had 91,000 stores and kiosks ; in 1940, 
172,000. Retail sales by rural consumer co-operatives mounted 
from 5,000 million roubles in 1930 to 42,900 million roubles 
in 1939 (i.e., more than eight times the earlier figure). 

These increases are of particular significance, since they 
show how great was the rise in the living standard of the 
rural population in the U.S.S.R. during one decade. (It 
should also be noted that retail trade handled by the rural 
co-operatives does not represent all the purchases of the rural 
population, since peasants also buy large quantities of go6ds 
in State-operated stores in towns). 

The following table shows the distribution of retail trade 
by commodities :— 

1940 in 
Percentages 

1930 1936 1940 of 1930 

(In millions of roubles.) 

Bread and Bakery 

Products . — 4,436.8 0,448.0 — 
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Sugar aud Confectionery 

520.5 

2,566.7 

2,476.2 

476 

Tea .. 

62.6 

267.7 

350.9 

560 

Fabrics . 

790.0 

2,400.0 

4,422.0 

560 

Ready made Clothing . . 

395.1 

1,435,3 

3,036.0 

768 

Knitgoods and Hosiery 

171.6 

735.9 

760.5 

443 


(1932) 




Footwear . 

324.0 

1,016.0 

1,684.0 

520 

Laundry Soap . 

39.6 

350.0 

432.0 

1,091 

Tobacco and Cigarettes 

153.2 

501.6 

1,030.0 

939 

Makhorka Tobacco .. 

— 

331.7 

408.7 

— 

Furniture 

16.8 

125.0 

565.0 

3,363 


(1933) 




Ohinaware and 





Window Glass . 

38.0 

210.2 

279.0 

723 

Toilet Soap, Perfumes, 





Sanitary Ware, etc. 

.89.0 

223.0 

577.3 

649 


(1930) 





In order to appreciate properly tlie significance of these 
figures it is necessary to recall how the Russian peasant lived 
before the Revolution of 1917. 

The staple items in the diet of the peasant family before 
the Revolution were rye bread, grits (coarse oatmeal or other 
grain) and potatoes. The consumption of sugar, meat, 
butter, eggs and milk was negligible. Per capita expendi¬ 
ture on such items as household utensils, furniture, clocks, 
musical instruments, soap, etc., comprised less than a rouble 
annually. It was only in Soviet times that meat, butter and 
sugar became a regular part of the peasant’s diet. During 
the decade 3930-40 consumption of sugar increased tenfold, 
of soap fourteenfold, fabrics and ready-made clothes seven¬ 
fold, and furniture more than 30-fold. In 1940 rural consu¬ 
mer co-operatives sold furniture to the value of 565 million 
roubles as against 10 million roubles ten years earlier. 
Such articles as gramophones, cameras, bicycles, sports and 
athletic goods were unknown in the village in Tsarist times, 
but in 1939 rural consumer co-operatives sold such articles 
to the value of 900 million roubles. 
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An annual volume of retail trade amounting to 43,000 
million roubles calls for a large working capital. The rurai 
consumer co-operatives derive their own capital from en¬ 
trance fees, membership shares and profits from sales and 
funds accruing from other sources. The rest of the capital 
comes from the State Bank in the form of credits. 

The structure of the finances of the consumer co-opera¬ 
tives Is shown in the following table:— 


Funds of Consumer Co-operatives. 

(in millions of roubles) 

1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Membership 

shares 1,423.9 1,389.5 1,388.5 1,213.0 1,405.5 1,440.3 

Basic capital 895.C 987.0 1,151.7 1,019.0 1,815.8 2,587.4 
Keserve capital 58.7 77.9 117.5 150.5 176.2 133.3 

Kegulating Fund 214.8 150.5 110.1 113.9 112.8 201.8 

Fund for Educa¬ 
tional Purposes 
and the Training 

of Personnel 31.8 52.7 52.1 03.9 74.4 70.3 

Fund for Cultural 
and Other Ser¬ 
vices to Members — — — — 11.9 29.3 

Fund for Bonuses 
to the Best 


Workers and Con¬ 
sumers’ Societies — 
Assets employed in 
Turnover 1,284.4 
Credits Granted 



by State Bank 
for T r a d e 

Operations 1,240.2 1,571.4 2,028.0 3,042.9 3,155.0 2,553.6 
Profits (net) 218.0 028.4 052.0 429.2 620.3 1,194.2 

Overhead Expen¬ 
ses (as percen¬ 
tage of Total 

Petal! Sales) — 10.20 10.20 10.53 ,10.16 10.09 
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When purchasing goods for retail trade the consumer 
co-operatives lay out only 10 to 15, per cent, of the cost of 
the goods, the balance being covered by State Bank credits. 
Purchases of agricultural products and raw materials from 
collective farms arc fully financed by the State Bank. 

The profits of consumer co-operatives are divided by 
decision of the general membership meeting. They are used 
for: (a) payment of dividends to members ; (b) children’s 
playgrounds and nurseries, club-rooms, etc.; (c) training of 
personnel for co-operative establishments ; (d) enterprises 
operated by the co-operative (warehouses, bakeries, etc.), and 
the purchase of motor vehicles; (e) bonuses to the best em¬ 
ployees. The balance, but not less than 50 per cent., is 
added to the basic capital. 

The increase in the volume of trade turnover has been 
accompanied by a steady rise in profits and a reduction of 
overhead expenses. This has enabled the eo-oi>eratives to set 
aside a special fund for cultural and other services to their 
members (29 million roubles in 1940) and a fund for the pay¬ 
ment of bonuses to the best employees (15 million roubles). 
(Large funds have also been allotted for various educational 
activities. 


(iv.) Educational Activities. 

The educational activities of the consumer co-operatives 
deserve special mention. Hundreds of thousands of people 
of various trades and professions are employed in the many 
educational establishments of the co-operative movement. To 
train personnel Oentrosoyus has set up a large network of 
schools, including colleges (institutes), co-operative voca¬ 
tional high schools and co-operative business schools. In 
addition, every regional, territorial or republic co-operative 
union has its own schools. The number of students in all 
educational establishments maintained by Soviet consumer 
co-operatives runs into scores of thousands. 

Co-operative education is offered in three forms (data for 
the academic year 1944-45):— 
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1.—Institutes 

There are three co-operative institutes: The Institute of 
Co-operative Trade in Moscow (550 students), the Institute of 
Soviet Co-operative Trade in Kharkov, and the Higher Peda¬ 
gogical Institute in Perlovka, near Moscow. Last year 90 
per cent, of all students were women (before the war they 
made up 50 per cent.). 

Kach eo-oprative trade institute (offering a four-year 
course) has three departments: economics and accounting, in 
which students specialising in accounting and book-keeping 
are trained; economics and trade, which prepares planning 
experts; and the department of trade, which prepares specia¬ 
lists with expert knowledge of agricultural and manufactured 
commodities. 

All departments offer general courses in political eco¬ 
nomy, economic geography, foundations of Marxism-Leninism, 
higher mathematics, one foreign language, statistics, history 
of the national economy, book-keeping and accounting, or 
ganisation of Soviet trade and economics of Soviet trade. 

In addition, the curriculum of each department includes 
special subjects appropriate to its particular character: eco 
nomists are taught analysis of balance-sheets, the use of 
accounting machines, auditing and control; planning experts 
study general principles of planning, planning of agricultural 
production, planning of purchases, fundamentals of finance 
and banking; commodity experts are taught organic chemistry, 
physics, the properties of different commodities. 

. Only graduates who have completed the full secondary 
school course (age about 17) are eligible for enrolment in these 
institutes. 

The Higher Pedagogical Institute in Perlovka prepares 
teachers for co-operative vocational schools. It has a student 
body of 100, and the term of study is one year. Its curricu¬ 
lum includes general subjects, such as political economy, 
historical and dialectical materialism, and special subjects: 
methods of teaching, economics of Soviet trade, book-keeping 
and accounting and the study of commodities. This Institute 
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is open only to persons with a higher economic or technical 
education.. 

2.—Co-operative Vocational High Schools 

There are 44 such schools throughout, the country, with 
a total enrolment of 9,700; the majority of the students are 
women. These schools offer special courses in book-keeping, 
planning, study of commodities, purchasing of agricultural 
produce, the culinary trade and bread-baking. The term of 
study is three years. General subjects taught in all depart¬ 
ments include economic geography, organisation and techni¬ 
que of Soviet trade, accounting and one foreign language. 
In the non-Russian Union republics, where instruction is in 
the native language, Russian is also an obligatory subject. 

The completion of a seven-year education is required for 
entry into the co-operative vocational high school. The newly 
enrolled students fire from 14 to 15 years of age. 

The purpose of these schools is to train personnel for 
district co-operative unions, specifically book-keepers, commo¬ 
dity experts, chefs, expert fruit and vegetable buyers, pur¬ 
chasers of hides, furs and wool and bread-baking experts. 


3.—Co-operative Business Schools 

There are 71 of these schools, with a total student body 
of over 5,090. The schools train personnel for consumer co¬ 
operatives store managers and ^assistants, uiul for warehouse 
managers and instructors. The term of study is one year. 
The schools offer courses only in special subjects: book-keep¬ 
ing, trade, purchasing of agricultural produce, and an instruc¬ 
tors' course. A six-year education (the newly enrolled 
student being between 13 and 14 years of age) is required for 
entry. , 

Two higher co-operative schools, in Moscow and Alma Ata 
(capital of Kazakhstan) provide refresher courses for managers 
of regional and territorial co-operative unions. Both schools 
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have about 200 students, half of them women, who all have 
a long record of work in co-operative organisations. They are 
trained to become managers of planning or financial depart¬ 
ments, head book-keepers, and so on. 

Training by Correspondence .—A correspondence course 
offered by any of the Institutes calls for five years of study; 
a correspondence course of a co-operative vocational high 
school involves four years of study, and a book-keeper’s 
course takes from six months to one year. There are about 
3,000 students taking correspondence courses. 

Special “refresher’’ courses, ranging from two weeks to 
three months, are arranged for co-operative workers of diverse 
trades and professions—from cooks and egg sorters to book¬ 
keepers and chairmen of consumer societies. In 1943 some 
30,000 people attended such courses. 

All students pay for their tuition. Students at institutes 
pay 400 roubles a year; at vocational schools from 150 to 200 
roubles; students (taking correspondence courses pay from 
30 to 200 roubles a year. On the other hand, all students 
receive stipends: at the institutes it ranges from 140 to 210 
roubles a month, and at technical schools from 80 to 120 
roubles a month. Students who excel in their studies have 
their stipends increased by 25 per cent. At the co-operative 
high schools students receive a stipend of 800 roubles a month. 

This entire educational network is directed by the Educa 
tional Department of Centrosoyus, which draws up the curri¬ 
cula and supervises the activities of the institutes and schools. 
It is financed by Centrosoyus from the funds allocated to 
educational work. This fund is made up of contributions 
from the village societies and district co-operative unions, and 
in case of need receives grants from the profits of Centrosoyus. 

Each rural co-operative sets aside for cultural and edu¬ 
cational activities 0.07 per cent, of its total trade turnover, 
one per cent, of the gross income from restaurants and 0.65 
per cent, of the total sum paid for purchases of agricultural 
produce. The deductions are made not from the net but from 
the gross income since such activities must be conducted re¬ 
gardless of the results of business activities in terms of profit. 
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From these appropriations the village co-operative keeps 
for its own cultural and educational expenditures not less 
than 20 per cent., the remaining 80 per cent, (or less) being 
transferred, through the district co-operative union and other 
links in the system, to Centrosoyus. All the intermediate 
unions keep part of these funds for their own cultural and 
educational expenditures. 

Centrosoyus or the intermediate unions, on the other 
hand, subsidises the cultural and educational activity of rural 
co-operatives which cannot afford to cover the expenses from 
their own fund. It is noteworthy that, the rural co-operative 
must retain and spend not less than 20 per cent, of the funds 
it sets aside for this activity. This is required by the law. 

In the year 1*944-1945, i'.e., in the fourth year of the war, 
Centrosoyus spent for cultural and educational activities 169 
million roubles, including 9 million on the institutes, 27 
million on vocational schools, 33 million on co-operative 
business schools, 2 million on co-operative high schools and 
40 million roubles on regional co-operative courses. 

Although the co-operatives have contributed their share 
to the vast educational and other cultural activities conducted 
in the rural areas during the past 25 years, such activities 
among the employees of consumer co-operatives are, first and 
foremost, the business of the trade union, which embraces 
several hundred thousand workers of the consumer co¬ 
operatives. 

Sixty per cent, of the income of the trade union is spent 
on cultural and educational activities among its members. 
These activities, which are quite varied, are carried on by 
the trade union committees functioning in the many trade 
enterprises of the co-operatives. Experience has shown that 
the better these activities are organised the better is the 
service the employees render to the members of the co¬ 
operatives. 


The average co-operative store in the countryside has as 
a rule several amateur art groups—a drama circle, a singing 
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group, sometimes a dance group. These circles arrange affairs 
in which the youth of the entire village takes part; they 
stage special programmes for national holidays and anniver¬ 
sary celebrations. Recently the Soviet Union observed the 
anniversaries of Chekhov and Griboyedov. At celebrations 
dedicated to the memory of these writers village drama circles 
staged scenes from Griboyedov's plays and recited Chekhov’s 
short stories. 

At every rural co-operative store there is, as a rule, a 
small clubroom called ‘‘Red Corner,” where one can read 
a paper, play ehesef or draughts, and read the wall-newspaper 
which regularly reports on the progress of work and on the 
achievements of the best workers. The activities of these 
miniature clubs include talks on current affairs and inter¬ 
im tional events, lectures on science and art, readings of 
fiction and political books. 

There is also a children’s committee, which arranges 
special children's parties for New Year and other occasions. 
An establishment which has no library of its own receives 
books from the co-operative lending library in the nearest 
district centre or town. Wherever necessary, circles are 
organised to assist in the education of backward adults. 

During the third quarter of 1944 the trade union com¬ 
mittees of employees of rural co-operatives in the Altai Terri¬ 
tory arranged 314 lectures, more than 3,000 public discussions 
and various talks, attended by more than 40,000 people; they 
opened 24 new Red Corners and issued 275 wall newspapers; 
131 persons were taught to read and write. 

An idea of the various activities of consumer co-operatives 
in the U.S.S.R. is provided by the following figures : — 

MAIN INDICES OF THE WORK OF CONSUMER 
CO - OPER AT IVES IN THE U. S. S. 11. ON THE 
EVE OF WORLD WAR II. 

Organisational Network. 

Number of Republic, Regional and Territorial 

Co-operative Unions Directly Affiliated to 

Centrosoyus . G3 
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Number of National and Regional Co operative 
Unions Under the Jurisdiction of Republic 


Unions . 112 

Number of District Co-operative Unions . 3,613 

Number of Rural Consumer Societies . 31,988 

Number of Retail Stores . 227,689 

Number of Warehouses . 85,658 

Volume op Trade. 

Retail Turnover (in millions of roubles) . 39,179.6 

Wholesale Turnover (in millions of roubles) . . 36,988.8 

Inclusive Wholesale Turnover of District Co¬ 
operative Unions (in millions of roubles) . 25,279.9 

Public Catering Establishments. 

Number of Establishments . 17,598 

Volume of Business (in millions of roubles) 3,215.7 

Bread Baking. 

Number of Establishments 26,565 

Total Output (in thousands of tons) . 5,807.5 

Personnel. 

Total number of employees, including :— ... 1,052,742 

(a) Persons employed in stores and in the 

purchase of agricultural produce . 634,621 

(b) Engaged in non-trading establishments 362.234 

(c) Office employees .!. 61,907 


III.—COLLECTIVE FARMS 

(i.) The Transition to Collective Farming. 

F ebruary 17,1945, marked the f tentb anniversary of the adop¬ 
tion of the “model constitution” of the agricultural artel 
(collective farm) drawn up by the Second Congress of Collec¬ 
tive Farm Shock Workers and adopted in 1935. The consti¬ 
tution of a society or organisation is usually its internal 
affair, and as a rule no one is concerned with jit but the 
members. Yet the tenth anniversary of the adoption of the 
model constitution of a collective farm was observed through¬ 
out the whole of the Soviet Union. 

Collectivisation has fundamentally changed the aspect of 
the Soviet village. 
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Before the Revolution there were more than 20 million 
small peasant households in Russia, A hnpdful of large 
landowners and the Tsar’s family and the monasteries owned 
580 million acres of land, while all the toiling peasants pos¬ 
sessed only 335 million acres. A peasant household had on 
the average 17 acres of land, while the average landed estate 
covered an area of nearly 6,700 acres. Some 30 per cent, of 
all peasant households had no horses, 34 per cent, did not 
own implements, and 15 per cent, did not plant crops of 
their own. Every year two million poor peasants swarmed 
into the South and hired themselves out to the landlords. 
In Tsarist Russia, the average working day on a farm during 
summer was 14 hours for men, 11 hours for horses and 16 
hours for oxen. * 

The October Revolution fulfilled the age-old longing of 
the peasantry for land. The land was proclaimed to be the 
property of the Socialist State, i.e., the property of the 
whole people. An aggregate of 380 million acres was turned 
over to the peasantry in addition to the land they had before 
the Revolution. Thanks to the extensive assistance of the 
Soviet Government, the position of the peasantry improved 
substantially. 

Before the Revolution out of 100 peasant households 65 
were'those of poor peasants, 20 of middle peasants and 15 of 
rich peasants. By 1928 the percentage of poor peasants had 
dropped to 35, while that of the middle peasants had risen 
to 60 per cent .; the number of rich peasant households declin¬ 
ed to between 4 and 5 per cent. Households without imple¬ 
ments or crops of their own became a thing ol‘ the past 

However, as long as farming remained the business of 
individual peasants working on small, broken-up holdings, it 
was impossible to achieve a radical improvement in the con¬ 
dition of the peasantry. Large-scale Socialist industry was 
developing by leaps and bounds, the urban population was 
rapidly growing, the demand for raw materials and foodstuffs 
was rising. But the small peasant farms, with their low 
output of produce for the market, were in no position to cope 
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with this demand. It was a situation fraught with danger 
for the entire national economy. 

The way out lay in the transition to large-scale farming, 
which would make possible the extensive use of tractors and 
agricultural machinery and raise several times over the out¬ 
put of surplus grain for the market. This transition was 
effected by the gradual amalgamation of the petty peasant 
holdings into large farms with common, collective tillage and 
the employment of agricultural machines and tractors. 

In 1929 Soviet peasants began to join collective farms in 
large numbers. In less than ten years the bulk of the 
peasantry became members of collective farms. 

liy the end of 1937 the collective farms united 18,500,000 
peasant households or 93 per cent, of the total, and the 
collective farms accounted for 99 per cent, of the total area 
planted to grain. (In 1939 the figures were 95.6 and 99.6 
per cent, respectively.) Instead of the 20 million peasant 
households which had existed formerly, with most of them 
ekeiug out a miserable existence, 240,000 large collective farms 
sprang up with an average of 50 acres of land per household, 
as against 17 acres before the Revolution. With the develop 
ment of the collective farms, the cultivated area expanded; the 
total sown area in the country increased from 260 million 
acres in 1933 to 337 million acres in 1938. The increase of 
77 million acres was achieved by bringing into cultivation 
virgin and “unsuitable’’ lands, wbicb could only be under¬ 
taken by collective and State farms using tractors, combines 
and other complex agricultural machinery. This task would 
have been beyond the capacity of the small backward peasant 
farms. 

The yield and the total harvest of cereal crops rose, as 
compared with pre-revolutionary times, by more than 40 per 
cent. While the average yield of grain crops in those times 
was. 27 tons per acre and the total output amounted to 56.7 
million tons, the yield attained by collective and State farms 
reached an average of .37 tons per acre in 1938, and the total 
crop amounted to 95 million tons. 
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The rise in output was accompanied by a marked impro¬ 
vement in living standards of the collective farm peasantry. 
Under the old system 52 per cent, of the peasant house-holds 
did not raise enough grain to cover their own needs, whereas 
collective farmers managed to accumulate surpluses. In July, 
1938, before the gathering of the new crop, the stocks of grain 
in possession of collective farmers was practically three hun¬ 
dredweight per capita. 

The rise in material standards brought with it a rise in 
the cultural standards of the rural population; illiteracy was 
abolished, and libraries, schools, clubs, reading rooms, 
theatres, creches, kindergartens, radio and cinemas made their 
appearance in the countryside. 

(ii.) Organisational Structure. 

The organisational structure of the collective farm or 
agricultural artel is as follows:— 

All holdings of the artel members are joined into one large 
stretch of land, with all boundary marks removed. The land 
occupied by the collective farm is secured to it by the State 
for its use free of charge and for an unlimited time, i.e., in 
perpetuity, and it cannot be sold or rented. The area at the 
disposal of the collective farm cannot be reduced, it can only 
be increased, either by the addition of lands from the State or 
by the addition of surplus lands held by individual peasants. 
A member who withdraws from the artel has no right to a 
share of the land held by the latter. He can receive a plot 
only from the free lands belonging to the State. 

Under this system the artel is always sure of its land and 
the collective farmers of the fruits of their labour. 

The peasants, who “voluntarily unite to form an agricul¬ 
tural artel in order, by common means and organised common 
labour, to build a collective farm . . . ensure the complete 
victory over want and ignorance, and over the backwardness 
of the petty individual household, achieve a higher produc¬ 
tivity of labour, and thus ensure a better life for the collective 
farmers. ” 
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Members of the artel undertake to improve their collective 
farm, work honestly, share the income of the collective farm 
in accordance with their labour, safeguard public property, 
take care of the collective farm property, of tractors and 
machines, tend the horses properly and “carry out the assign¬ 
ments of their workers’ and peasants’ State.” 

When a collective farm is organised, each of the member 
households retains in its possession the dwelling-house, per¬ 
sonally-owned stock and poultry, and the buildings needed 
to keep this personal stock. Every household in a collective 
farm receives for its personal use a small plot, ranging in 
size from one quarter to one hectare (one hectare -2.47 acres), 
attached to the dwelling and used as a vegetable garden or 
fruit orchard. In grain-growing districts each household in 
a collective farm may have for its personal use one cow, two 
head of young cattle, one or two sows with their offspring, 
up to 30 sheep and goats, an unlimited quantity of poultry 
and rabbits and up to 20 beehives. In grain-growing areas 
with well-developed livestock farming, the figures may be 2-3 
cows, 2-3 sows, 20-25 sheep and goats, and so on. 

All work on the collective farm is performed by its mem¬ 
bers in accordance with the rules adopted by the general 
members meeting. Only persons possessing special training, 
such as agronomists, engineers or technicians, may work on 
the collective farm on a wages or salary basis. The hiring 
of workers for seasonal work is permitted only in exceptional 
cases, when urgent jobs cannot be performed on time by the 
artel members, and also for construction jobs. 

For the labour they perform on the collective farm the 
members are compensated by a corresponding share from the 
farm’s income, both in money and in kind. 

The distribution of income in kind, i.e., of crops and live¬ 
stock products, is done in the following way. In the first 
place, the collective farm settles its accounts with the State, 
repays loans, makes the obligatory deliveries of produce to 
the State and pays in kind for work performed by the machine 
and tractor station. Then the collective farm sets aside grain 
for seeds, fodder for the stock for the whole year, and also. 



by decision of the general membership meeting, produce for 
sale and for the various funds (which will be described below). 
The rest of the crops and livestock products is divided among 
the members of the collective farm on the basis of workday 
units., i.e., according to the amount of work put in by the 
collective farmers and members of their families. 

The value of the workday unit in cereals and fodder is 
calculated as follows : To the total number of workday 
units earned by the members of the collective farm up to the 
day when the calculation is made is added the number of 
workday unite which are expected to be put in until the end 
of the year—this number being estimated on the basis of 
the farm's plan of work for the year, with another 10-15 per 
cent, added for unforeseen exigencies. The total quantity 
of grain and fodder divided by the total number of workday 
units represents the value of one workday unit. 

The plan for the distribution of the harvest, drawn up by 
the board, is verified by the auditing committee and sub¬ 
mitted to the general membership meeting. When it is 
approved by the latter, the collective farm board, without 
Waiting for the end of the year, proceeds with the distribution. 

Each member receives grain only for the actual number 
of workday units to his credit at the time ; the balance of 
the crop is stored and is distributed at the end of the year, 
when it is known exactly how many workday units each mem¬ 
ber has to his credit. 

The rest of the produce, including all secondary and waste 
products, such as straw, chaff, stalks of sunflowers, is also 
distributed according to workday units. In the case of 
some products, for example wool, honey or butter, the quan¬ 
tities obtained may be so qjnall as to make it inadvisable to 
distribute them iu kind. Such products are sold on the 
market and the money is distributed among the members on 
the basis of workday units. 

Cash income, like income in kind, is divided at the end 
of the year, also on the basis of workday units. All the cash 
received throughout the year, minus all necessary expendi¬ 
tures made with the approval of the general membership 



meeting, is subject to distribution. As regards administra¬ 
tive and overhead expenses, the artel constitution provides 
that they are not to exceed two per cent, of the gross income 
in cash. 

The constitution also imposes on the collective farm the 
duty to set aside specified sums for cultural and educational 
activities, such as the training of personnel, organisation of 
children’s nurseries, playgrounds, radio. The total sum of 
such expenditures and appropriations for the different funds 
is limited, however, and no less than between 60 to 70 per 
cent, of the total cash income must be distributed among the 
members. 

Before distributing its returns in kind, the collective farm 
sets aside seed and fodder stocks, as well as a food insurance 
fund (2 per cent, of the total grain crop). Special funds are 
also created for aid to invalids, aged and temporarily in¬ 
capacitated members, to needy families of servicemen and for 
the maintenance of orphans and creches, such funds com- 
>prising also up to 2 per cent, of the total income, the exact 
amount being fixed by the general membership meeting. All 
these funds, together with the undivided fund, comprise the 
resources of the artel. The undivided fund is made up of the 
entrance fees and port of the collectivised property of the 
artel members, of the appropriations made every year from 
the cash income of the farm (fiom JO to 20 per cent. — the 
exact amount being fixed by the general membership 
meeting), the value of the additions to the farm's livestock, 
and funds received from Government sources which do not 
have to be returned. 

The exact amount for the seed fund and various other 
funds is fixed by the general membership meeting. 

All citizens who have reached the age of 16 are eligible 
for membership of a collective farm, with the exception of 
persons, convicted by a court of law, whose sentences include 
deprivation of electoral rights. Members are admitted by 
the general meeting on the recommendation of the board. 

On joining an artel a new member has to pay an entrance 
fee of from 20 to 40 roubles, and also contribute a part of 



his property (livestock, farm implements, seed) which is to 
become the common property of the farm. From one-quarter 
to one-half of the value of this collectivised property accrues 
to the undivided fund of the farm ( and the balance is credited 
to the membership share of the new member. 

A member may be expelled from the artel only by decision 
of the general membership meeting, at which no less than 
three-quarters of the members must be present. An appeal 
against such a decision may be taken to the executive com¬ 
mittee of the district Soviet. When the decision is confirmed, 
the expelled member is given back his membership share in 
cash. 

The highest governing body in the collective farm is the 
general membership meeting, which elects the board and the 
auditing committee, approves plans and estimates the rates 
of work in terms of workday units, the distribution of the in¬ 
come the annual reports, and so on. The executive organ is the 
board, which is elected for a term of two years and c onsists 
of from five to nine members, depending on the size of the 
artel. 

A collective farm is a large enterprise, and, according to 
its constitution, is operated on a definite plan. At the be¬ 
ginning of each year a detailed production plan for sowing, 
cultivation, harvesting, care of livestock, construction, etc., 
is drawn up. 

Yearly plans for raising the cultural standards of the 
membership are made also. The constitution makes it the 
duty of the board and all members not only to raise crop 
yields, expand the area under cultivation and improve the 
skill of the members, but “to advance the cultural standards 
of the members of the artel, to subscribe for newspapers, 
supply books, provide radio and cinema, set up clubs, libraries 
and reading-rooms, build bath-houses, provide barber shops 
fit out neat and clear camps in the fields, keep the village 
streets in good order, plant trees on them, particularly fruit 
trees, help the collective farmers make their lives better and 
brighter, enlist women to take part in collective farm produc¬ 
tion and artel activities, advance capable and experienced 
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women to leading posts, relieve them as much as possible from 
household duties by setting up creches, childern’g play¬ 
grounds, etc.” 

The number of workday units earned by collective farmers 
has been increasing from year to year. In 1943 adult collec¬ 
tive farmers in the Yaroslavl Region had on an average *392 
workday units to their credit ; in the Ivanovo Region 350 ; 
in the Kirov Region 348 ; in the Urals more than 300. These 
averages are from tSvo to two and a-half times the minimum 
number of workday units required of each member. During 
the period from 1941 to 1943 the average number of workday 
units per member as compared with 1938-39 increased by 30 
per cent, for men 43 per cent, for women, and 48 per cent, 
for adolescents. 

Estimates show that, despite all the hardships of war, 
collective farms performed three to four times the amount 
of work done by the individual peasant households during 
World War I. This is due to the advantages of large-scale 
collectivised farming based on extensive co-operation aud 
division of labour, with due account taken of the age, sex, 
skill, experience, physical strength and other individual 
characteristics of each worker on the farm. 

The ilse in labour productivity results in an increase in 
the fertility of the soil and higher yields : it is attained by 
more economic and rational expenditure of labour and, as 
a rule, is stimulated by material benefits. Many collective 
farms, in accordance with the artel constitution, have a sys¬ 
tem bonuses for brigades producing higher results than the 
average and of deductions from the income of brigades with 
poorer performance. 

Work on a collective farm is usually done by brigades 
which in turn are subdivided into teams. To keep check ' 
on the performance of each brigade and team, the collective 
farm assigns them definite sections which they work through¬ 
out the season. If the yield on a given section is higher than 
planned, the members of the team or brigade receive addi¬ 
tional compensation. In some collective farms the system of 
assigning sections for the entire season is applied also in 



regai*(l to individual members. This is done primarily in 
the case of vegetable and other crops requiring much hand 
labour. 

In the Kirov Collective Farm, Gorky Region, for example, 
each collective farmer engaged in raising vegetables is placed 
in charge of a definite plot assigned him, and a separate 
record is kept of his work. In addition to his income on 
the basis of the workday units credited to him, he receives 
one-quarter of the extra crop he raises over and above the 
planned amount. As a result of this system the collective 
farm doubled its crop of vegetables as compared with pre¬ 
war years ; in 1912 and 1943 this farm gave its members 
more than 800 tons of vegetables in bonuses for high yields 
and also paid them an extra 74,000 roubles in cash. The 
Soviet press has pointed out. on many occasions that the 
assigning of definite sections to brigades or teams enhances 
the responsibility of everyone for the results of his brigade 
and team, and makes for greater efficiency and higher yields. 

The concentration of tractors, combines and other 
modern agricultural machinery in the hands of the State- 
owned machine and tractor stations is also proving of eco¬ 
nomic advantage to collective farming. Vast quantities of 
Soviet-made modern machines have replaced the primitive 
implements used for tilling the soil in old Russia. In 1910, 
according to official data, wooden ploughs and harrows were 
used on millions of peasant farms. In 1938 Soviet collective 
agriculture was serviced by 394,000 tractors, 172,200 {com¬ 
bine harvesters, 100,000 motor trucks, hundreds of thousands 
of tractor-drawn ploughs and other modern agricultural 
machinery. 

The production of uu ginned cotton increased from 
44,000,000 poods in 1913 to 154,000,000 poods in 1937; the 
production of sugar-beet increased from 654,000,000 to 
1,311,000,000 poods, and of oil-bearing crops from 129,000,000 
poods to 306,000,000 poods respectively (one pood equals 
36 lbs.). 

The increase in crops yields brings with it an increase in 
the amount of grain and money the collective farmers receive 
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for their workday units. Instead of the 1-2 kilograms (2-4^tbs.) 
of grain per workday unit received during the first years 
after collectivisation, most collective farmers in the grain¬ 
growing areas in 1935-37 received per workday unit from 5 
to 12 kilograms (ll-271bs,), and in many instances even up to 
20 kilograms (441bs.) of grain, not counting other produce 
and money. 

No less sharp was the rise in the income of collective 
farmers in the sugar-beet, cotton, flax, vegetable and stock- 
raising areas. The cash income of collective farms rose from 
5,601,990,000 roubles in 1933 to 14,180,100,000 roubles in 2937. 
In 1937 the average income of a collective farm household 
(expressed in terms of money) amounted to 5,843 roubles. 

(iii) Educational and Cultural Advances in the Village. 

The collective farm system, which brought prosperity 1o 
the peasant, also brought an advance of culture in the village. 

In 1914-15 there were 6,117,000 peasant children attend¬ 
ing primary and secondary schools ; in 1928-29 their number 
rose to 8,667,000, and in 1938-39 total attendance mounted 
to 22,087,000, or nearly four times that in Tsarist Russia. 
The increase in secondary schools is still more striking. In 
1914-15 there were but 52,000 peasant children in all secondary 
schools, whereas in 1938-39, 13,000,000 peasant children at¬ 
tended such schools. 

During the second Five-Year Plan (1933-37) secondary and 
higher agricultural educational establishments trained 136,000 
experts in farming. The number of teachers in rural schools 
reached 715,300 in 1938-39, as compared with 152,400 in 
1914-15. 

In 1938 the collective farms had about 1,000,000 tractor 
drivers, 247,000 combine operators, 214,000 truck drivers and 
40,000 mechanics. People skilled in these trades did not exist 
in the old Russian villages. 

Cultural and educational institutions, such as public 
libraries, theatres and cinemas, were almost entirely un¬ 
known in‘the countryside before the Revolution. In 1939 
there were more than 60,000 libraries with 49,000,000 books 
95,270 clubs and 18,802 cinemas in rural localities. 
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One illustration will suffice to show how the arts are 
spreading in the collective farm village. / 

In an article entitled “Collective Farm Talents,’’ printed 
in “JPravda” of April 8, 1945, Victorina Krieger, a prominent 
Russsian artiste, wrote:— 

“The concluding concert of the review of rural amateur 
talents in Moscow Region was held at the Affiliated Bolshoi 
Theatre in Moscow. 

“The ^election of the befet singers, dancerB narrators, 
musicians and members of dramatic circles had taken three 
months. Thirty-four thousand people had performed at 
local and district reviews held at cultural centres, collective- 
farm clubs and village reading-rooms. 

“The curtain rose slowly. Against the background of a 
colourful panel painted with bright field flowers and golden 
ears of grain stood a Russian folk-song chorus, made up of 
17 amateur groups. The chorus, conducted by A. Rudneva, 
gave a spirited rendering of ‘Greetings to Moscow.’ Separate 
groups of the chorus sang ‘At Dawn in Spring’ and ‘A Candle 
Burns in the Cottage.’ P. Galkina, of Kashira District, 
recited with much feeling ‘A Kashira Tale About Marshal 
Astakhov.’ 

“A storm of applause greeted the performance of Maya 
Tushina, eight-year-old violinist of Ukhtomskoye District. 
The violin trio, which consisted of Maya Tushina aud her two 
small brothers, Yura and Lyova, made a similar hit. 

“The singing of folk-songs by a girl tractor driver named 
r. Radrerova, of the Ramenskoye District, was very expres¬ 
sive. There was verve and youthfulness in the Russian dance 
performed by A. Kucliugina, sixty-year-old chairman of a 
village Soviet in Stalinogorsky District, who yielded nothing 
to her young partner, L. Vladimirov. 

“Dances were succeeded by recitations, ritual folk-songs 
and acrobatics. V. Polgun, a teacher from Krasnopakher 
District, aud O. Kuznetsova, school teacher from Pushkino 
District, did well in recitations. 
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“Much ingenuity was displayed by N. Sinev, chairman 
of the Batyunin Collective Farm, Lenino District, in his im¬ 
personation of ‘Grandpa Agafon,’ a folk tale character. 

“A vivid impression was made by the chorus from Sko- 
pino District under the baton of Markin, whose regular occu¬ 
pation is that of a collective farm stable hand. 

A new T type of peasantry has evolved in the Soviet Union. 
The collectivisation of farming, which has ensured the 
peasantry a life of prosperity and culture, has set it on the 
road of progressive development. 

% 

IV.—PRODUCER CO-OPERATIVES 

P roducer co-operatives evolved from the handicrafts in¬ 
dustry, which played a considerable part in pie revolu¬ 
tionary Russia. 

Before the October Revolution handicraftsmen accounted 
for one-third of the entire industrial output. Small indus 
trial establishments provided employment! for more people 
than did large-scale industry. In 1908-18 the average num¬ 
ber of persons engaged in industry amounted to 7,245,000, 
of whom 2,680,000 (36.4 per cent.) were employed in large- 
scale industry and 4,665,000 (63.6 per cent.) in small indus¬ 
trial establishments, mostly in rural localities. 

In many branches of industry handicraftsmen predomi¬ 
nated, and in some they even held undivided sway. The 
share of handicraftsmen in the output of footw r ear was 94 
per cent., of clothing 82 per-cent., of carts 99 per cent., of 
cask and tub making 83 per cent., and of bread baking <2 
per cent. 

Most of the handicraftsmen were completely dependent on 
various middlemen, (contractors and usurers. To sell his 
wares, the handicraftsmen who operated on his own had to 
resort to the services of the merchant, who paid him a mere 
pittance for his labour. The merchant kept for himself the 
lion’s share of the price the article commanded on the market. 
A case in point was that of women lace-makers, whose products 
rivalled the finest Valenciennes products; for their work 
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throughout the season (when not engaged on the farm) they 
earned no more than 30 roubles. The exploitation of cheap 
woman and child labour seriously lowered the earnings of 
handicraftsmen. 

The first World War and the Civil War aggravated the 
plight of the handicraftsmen. From the outset the Soviet 
Government was faced with the problem of integrating the 
mass of petty producers into the scheme of Socialist economy. 
It was solved by the amalgamation of handicraftsmen into 
special producer co-operatives. During the period from 1918 
to 1921 a number of laws giving handicraftsmen united in 
co-operatives a number of privileges was issued. A special 
State agency—Glavkustprom (Central Administration of the 
Handicrafts Industries) was set up, which supplied artels 
with scarce raw materials and fuel, granted them State 
credits, gave them State orders and incorporated their work 
within the framework of planned Socialist economy. In 1922 
an All-Union centre of producer co-operatives was formed. 

The simplest form of producer co-operative was the 
society or artel, in which handicraftsmen united for the pur¬ 
chase of raw materials and supplies and for the sale of their 
wares. Another form was the loan society, which aided the 
members by providing them with credits for production pur¬ 
poses, supplying them with raw materials, and marketing 
their products. The most common and to-day practically the 
only, form of producer co-operative is the production artel. 

At the present time the producer co-operatives system in 
the R.S.F.S.R. unites 10,800 production artels with 835,000 
members. These ‘artels also employ hired labour—experts, 
technicians, etc.—comprising approximately 10 per cent, of 
the total membership.. The producer co-operatives in the 
R.S.F.S.R. thus represent an army of about one million 
workers. The total output of these artels in 1944 amounted 
to 10,000 million roubles, including consumer goods to the 
value of 8,000 million roubles. 

The artels combine into producers' unions, which direct 
the artels, control their activities, supply them with raw 
materials and market their wares, give them technical gui* 



dance, present their interests in Government agencies, and 
so on. 

There are 540 regional, district and inter-district unions 
in the R.S.F.S.R. A number of unions specialise in only 
one branch of industry, such as leather and footwear, textiles 
or clothing. 

To render government aid to producer co-operatives and 
to incorporate their activity in the general plan of the na¬ 
tional economy, a Producer Co-operative Administration, 
functioning under the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
R.S.F.S.R., was set up in 1941. This Administration has its 
representatives in the different regions and autonomous Re¬ 
publics of the R.S.F.S.R. In this way contact between the 
producer co-operatives and government agencies is maintain¬ 
ed and the activities of the producer co-operatives co-ordi¬ 
nated with the general national economic plan. 

In other Union Republics (outside of the R.S.F.S.R.) the 
producer artels and co-operative unions have their co-opera¬ 
tive centres, whose functions are confined to organisational 
activities, accounting, planning and representing the interests 
of the co-operatives to the government agencies. 

The primary unit of the producer co- operatives system is 
the production artel. The nature of the artel and its func¬ 
tions are well defined in the first clause of the model consti¬ 
tution of the artel, adopted in 1934 and in force to this day. 

‘Working people of the village (town) of .. 

District of .—handicraftsmen, workers, collective 

farmers—have voluntarily united to form a production artel, 
in order, by combined resources and joint labour, to replace 
backward home production with an industrial collective esta¬ 
blishment based on technical efficiency and Socialist organisa¬ 
tion of labour, and in this way to contribute to the general 
advancement of co-operative industry and the Socialist deve¬ 
lopment of the country, to improve the material conditions 
and to raise the cultural standards of the members of the 
artel.” 

At the same time, in cases in which the artel cannot orga¬ 
nise work for all pieipbers in the common workshops, members 
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may be given raw materials and supplies to work at borne. 
The producer co-operatives of the R.S.F.S.K. provide employ¬ 
ment for nearly 100,000 such “homeworkers.” 

All work in the artel is performed by its members. .No 
member of the artel has the right to refuse work assigned to 
him by the elected management of the co-operative. 

The employment of hired labour is permitted only for 
auxiliary jobs, which are not in the main line of activity of 
the artel, and for jobs demanding special knowledge (engi¬ 
neers, technicians, bookkeepers). However, the number of 
persons receiving wages or salaries must not exceed ten per 
cent, of the total membership of the artel. In exceptional 
cases hired labour may be employed in the artel’s main line 
of production but each time with permission of the respec¬ 
tive Government agency, for a specified teym and to a specified 
extent. 

The activities of the artel are based on the principles of 
co-operative democracy. The general membership meeting 
approves the quotas of output and rates, decides on the ad¬ 
mission and expulsion of members, fixes the cost of a member¬ 
ship share, passes on the plan of work, distributes profits and 
elects the board and auditing committee. 

The board is elected by secret ballot for a term of two 
years. Care is taken not to elect several close relatives. Nor 
can close relatives of board members be elected to the auditing 
committee. 

A general meeting is valid only when attended by not less 
than half of the membership. 

All citizens who have reached the age of 16, as well as 
apprentices at the age of 15, are eligible for membership in 
the artel. Apprentices receive the right to vote only on attain¬ 
ing the age of 16. 

On joining, a new member is required to pay in a sum 
equivalent to two and a half months’ earnings; 25 per cent, 
of this sum represents the entrance fee and 75 per cent, the 
membership share. With permission of the board and in accor¬ 
dance with the rules approved by the general meeting, the sum 
may be paid in instalments. 
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A member of the artel can withdraw from membership at 
any time by giving notice in writing a month in advance. In 
case of withdrawal he is repaid the sum of his membership share 
minus his portion of the losses, if any were incurred in the 
current year. Withdrawal from the artel does not give the 
member the right to leave the establishment at once, particu¬ 
larly if he or she has been engaged on a job undertaken by the 
artel on contract. In such case the board may demand that 
he should perform his share of the work. 

The resources of the artel consist of the following funds: 
basic, membership share and special.. 

The basic fund is used for the purchase of equipment, for 
repairs, and for financing the production and business activity 
of the artel. The funds representing membership shares are 
used only for the financing of production, for purchases and 
for marketing activities. 

Special funds are formed by decision of the general mem¬ 
bership meeting. They consist of appropriations deducted 
from profits, of special payments by members (voluntary and 
obligatory) and of other items of income, and are used for 
bonuses to members of the artel who make the best showing in 
production and who excel in socialist emulation, for cultural 
activities, for improving the living conditions of the members 
and so on. 

Members of the artel are paid for their labour according 
to quotas of output aud rates approved by the general member¬ 
ship meeting. The net profits of the artels are distributed as 
follows: not less than 35 per cent, to the fund for long-term 
financing, which is used by the artel to pay for repairs and 
new construction; part of the profits, but not more than 20 
per cent, of the total, is distributed among the members as 
additional compensation. The distribution of profits is decid¬ 
ed upon by the general membership meeting. 

When profits are to be distributed among the membership 
the sum is divided into two parts—the profits calculated in 
advance (planned profits), and the profits received as the result 
of economy in production. The latter is distributed exclusi¬ 
vely among members of the shops or brigades which achieved 
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this economy. Planned profits are distributed among all 
members of the co-operative, including those who have received 
their share of the profits that resulted from economy in pro¬ 
duction. 

Take, for example, the case of an artel with profits amount¬ 
ing to 10,000 roubles, of which 8,000 roubles represents planned 
profits and 2,000 profits due to economy. The amount sub¬ 
ject to distribution among the membership is 20 per cent, of 
the total, or 1,600 and 400 roubles respectively. Suppose that 
the artel has 50 members, of whom ten are members of the 
brigade that effected the saving. These ten receive their share 
of the 400 roubles in proportion to their total earnings, while 
all the 50 members share in the 1,600 roubles of planned profits. 

Profits are distributed among all members of the artel, 
those engaged directly in production and those who perform 
other functions, such as members of the board or shop superin¬ 
tendents. Members of the artel who do not fulfil their work 
quotas because of faults of their own, loafers, absentees and 
other violators of labour discipline and members whose actions 
caused losses to the artel do not share in the profits. 

The profits may be distributed only after the arrangements 
for it have been approved by the general membership meeting. 

Losses sustained for artel are collected from those per¬ 
sonally responsible for them. Losses which have not been 
covered are distributed by the general membership meeting 
among all the members of the artel, and the latter have to 
cover them in the time set by the meeting, but not later than 
in one year.. 

The artel is free to dispose of it's resources and property. 
It deals directly with the banks and has the right to receive 
advances. 

The artel with all its property is responsible for the 
obligations it assumes. In the case of liquidation of the artel 
due to insolvency, its members, on the demand of the majority 
of the creditors (with respect to the sum of the claims) bear 
additional personal liability, but for a sum not more thau 
double their membership share. 
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The activities of the artel are determined by its production 
plan, ■which is adopted by the general membership meeting 
and endorsed by the producer co-operatives’ union. 

The main function of a producer artel is to manufacture 
consumer goods and cater for the everyday needs of the popu¬ 
lation. Even under wartime conditions, when a considerable 
number of artels switched over to army orders, consumer goods 
comprised about 80 per cent, of the total output of producer 
co-operatives. 

.Producer artels are mainly concerned with metal-working 
(about 25 per cent, or the total), shoe and leather goods (10.8 
per cent.) and clothing (28.7 per cent.). These three indus¬ 
tries account for more than half of the total output of producer 
co-operatives. 

In some branches of industry’ the producer co-operatives 
play a domiuant role, e.g., handicrafts, rug-weaving, the 
making of jewellery from precious and semi-precious stones, 
lace and embroidery work, the manufacture of accordions and 
folk instruments, toys, woodeu dishes, saddles and harness, 
l>ottery, maintenance of repair shops and barber shops. 

.Producer co-operatives account for a large part of the out¬ 
put of carts and sleds, felt boots, suitcases, combs and but¬ 
tons, knives, locks and knitgoods. 

Producer co-operatives themselves supply part of their re¬ 
quirements in raw materials and tools. They operate small 
collieries and peat workings, in some districts supplying fuel 
also to public utilities. There are artels having their own 
weaving and spinning mills, simtll rolling mills and shops pro¬ 
ducing composition and spinning materials. The State sup¬ 
plies producer co operatives -with metal, motors, motor vehi¬ 
cles, leather and other materials and equipment which they 
do not produce or which they manufacture in insufficient 
quantities. The requirements of the producer co-operatives 
are included in the general national economic plan. 

The producer co-operatives contributed their share to the 
war effort. Many artels situated in the zone of hostilities 
were evacuated, with their members and equipment, at short 
notice to the interior of the country, and in the new locali- 
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ties they began work at once on war orders. Producer co¬ 
operatives not only manufactured much of the army clothing 
and footwear but also tackled the production of ammuni¬ 
tion—an entirely new held for them. A number of co-opera¬ 
tive establishments were converted for the manufacture of 
bombs, hand grenades, communications equipment and other 
war supplies. 

Among workers of industry decorated by the Government 
for their services in the war are 4,000 members of producer 
co-operatives. 

The prime needs of the population immediately after the 
expulsion of the invaders were met first and foremost by pro¬ 
ducer co-operatives which opened bread bakeries, repair 
shops, small metal-working establishments, building artels, 
barber shops and cleaning and dyeing shops. 

Besides business activities the tasks of the artel, as for¬ 
mulated in the model constitution, extend to “cultural, edu¬ 
cational and economic measures to advance the cultural and 
political level of the members of the artel, training of person¬ 
nel, organisation of educational establishments, work for the 
improvement of the living conditions of the members and their 
families, setting up public dining rooms, creches, etc.'’ 

It is also the job of producer co-operatives to aid their 
members in illness, old age and incapacity. For this purpose 
mutual insurance and benefit societies are created. They are 
united in a central organisation known as Vsekopromsovet- 
kass (Mutual Benefit Fund of the Central Council of Producer 
Co-operatives). These societies— 

(a) meet the daily needs of their members and their 
families, in particular by providing collective services 
(organisation of nurseries, kindergartens and play¬ 
grounds, subsidiary farms, etc.); 

(b) render all forms of medical and prophylactic aid to 
members and their families; 

(c) pay benefits to members in case of temporary inca¬ 
pacity (illness, pregnancy, child-birth, care for on ailing 
member of the family); 
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(<i) l>ay pensions to members in case of permanent disa¬ 
blement or old age, and to their families in case of loss 
of the breadwinner; 

(e) pay benefits in cases of childbirth (when the woman 
is herself a member of the society, or the wife of a mem¬ 
ber) ; 

(f) pay for the burial of members of the society or 
members of their families; 

(g) provide legal advice for the members and their 
families. 

All members of a producer co-operative are at the same 
time members of the mutual insurance and benefit society. 
Insurance payments for all members working in the artel are 
made from the funds of the artel without deductions from the 
earnings or profit of the insured members. 

The Ysekopromsovetkass has its own network of 437 
medical stations, 1,600 children’s institutions, 69 sanatoriums 
and rest homes. A number of these institutions were wrecked 
by the German invaders, and are now being restored. 

V.—SOVIET CO-OPERATIVES IN WARTIME 

W ar has always been a test of the stability of a Stale sys¬ 
tem, a test of an economic system, a test of the material 
and spiritual resources of a nation. And the Soviet co opera¬ 
tives stood up to the test of w T ar. 

From the first war days Soviet consumer co-operatives 
subordinated all their activities to the war effort, increasing 
to the utmost their purchase of agricultural produce needed 
for the Army and the population and their purchases of raw 
materials for industry. Consumer co-operatives not only 
maintained but in many districts expanded their retail trade 
operations, the baking of bread and their public catering esta¬ 
blishments. They increased the production of consumer 
goods, and extended their subsidiary farms (growing grain, 
potatoes and other vegetables, fattening cattle and poultry 
and fishing in local waters). 

The total retail trade turnover of consumer co-operatives 
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dropped somewhat in the first war years, due to the tem¬ 
porary occupation by the enemy of a large part of Soviet 
territory. 

In the areas unaffected by the invasion retail sales in¬ 
creased. In the Vologda Region, for example, the retail 
turnover of consumer co-operatives amounted to 337,800,000 
roubles in 1940; 344, 600,000 in 1041; 342, 200,000 in 3942; 
358,100,000 in 1943, and 201,100,000 roubles in the first half 
of 1944. A similar picture was to be found in the Urals, 
Siberia and Central Asia. Retail trade in these districts 
expanded as the result of an increase in the output of goods 
produced from available raw materials by local industry, 
producer co-operatives and factories and workshops operated 
by the consumer co-operatives themselves. 

During the war years Soviet consumer co-operatives 
opened thousands of small establishments of their own pro¬ 
ducing such goods as sheepskin coats, overalls knit-goods, 
hosiery, gloves, felt boots, leather shoes, simple furniture, 
pails, harness, rope, brick, lime, tar, soap, baskets, pottery, 
toys, clothing, haberdashery, wines, starch, syrups, jams and 
preserves, dried fruit, dried vegetables, tomato paste, soft 
drinks, fish products, sausage and numerous other commo¬ 
dities. 

The number of such establishments exceeds 10,000, and 
their aggregate output rose from 229 million roubles in 1942 
to 665 million in 1943 and 545 million in the first half of 3944. 
Special efforts have been made to increase the output of 
warm clothing and footwear for school children. 

The area of subsidiary farms run by consumer co-opera¬ 
tives increased from 231,180 acres in 1942 to 244,410 in 1943 
and 340,860 in 1944. On these farms cattle, pigs, sheep, 
goats and poultry are also raised. 

During the war years consumer co-operatives set up 
thousands of enterprises for the processing of potatoes and 
other vegetables for the Red Army. This processing has 
constantly increased. 

The finances of the consumer co-operatives also remained 
satisfactory throughout the war; their operation^ were pro- 
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Stable, and overhead expenses were cut from 10.2 per cent, 
of the total turnover in 1941 to 7.02 per cent, in 1943. The 
income from membership shares during the years from 1941 
to 1943 exceeded 1,000 million roubles. The eo-operatives 
invested several thousand million roubles in Government 
bonds. 

In the areas invaded by the Germans the co-operative 
organisations were smashed up, their property looted or des¬ 
troyed. Persons known for their activity in the co-operative 
movement were persecuted with especial brutality by the 
German invaders. According to preliminary estimates, the 
damage inflicted on organisations and establishments of the 
consumer co-operatives exceeds 4,800 million roubles. 

Rehabilitation of the co-operatives was begun everywhere 
as soon as the Germans were expelled. A large group of 
active members of the co-operatives have been decorated for 
their services in supplying the Red Army and the population. 
The collective farms may well be proud of their contribution 
to the country’s war effort. 

In his speech November 6, 1943, J. V. Stalin paid high 
tribute to the work of the collective farm peasantry in war¬ 
time. He said.— 

“During the Patriotic War the peasants of the Soviet 
Union who, during the period of peaceful construction trans¬ 
formed their formerly primitive farming into modern agricul¬ 
ture based on collective farming, have displayed a degree of 
understanding of the common national interest unprecedent¬ 
ed in the history of the rural districts. By their self-sacri- 
ticing efforts to assist the front they have shown that they 
regard this war against the Germans as their own a war for 
their own life and liberty.” 

The wartime difficulties caused by the inevitable decrease 
in labour power and the mobilisation of tractors and draft 
animals, were successfully overcome because of the advanta¬ 
ges of the collective farm system. During the war the crop 
areas in the U.S.S.R. expanded by more than 4,940,000 acres, 
and most collective farms achieved a rise in the yield of 
cereals and industrial crops. 



During the First World War the area under grain crops 
in Bussia was reduced by more than 24,700,000 acres, or by 
11 per cent.; the area under sugar beet was reduced by 31 
per cent., and under potatoes by 17 per cent.; livestock farm¬ 
ing declined disastrously. In the recent war, however, not¬ 
withstanding the temporary loss of the most fertile sections 
of the country—the Ukraine, the Kuban area, and North 
Caucasus—the Red Army and the population were well sup¬ 
plied with foodstuffs, and industry with raw materials. 

Any region may serve as an illustration of the effective 
war efforts of the Soviet collective farmers. Take, for 
example, the Gorky Region, where during World War 1, the 
crop area shrank by 494,000 acres. In the course of World 
War II, its crop area expanded by 385,320 acres, and yields 
per acre showed a considerable increase. In 1942 the collec¬ 
tive farmers of Gorky Region delivered to the State 74,000 
tons more grain than in 1941; potato deliveries increased by 
33,000 tons and flax by 3,100 tons. Spring sowing in 1943 
was finished 16 days earlier than in 1942, and the harvest was 
brought in 40 days earlier than in 1940. The herd of cattle 
increased by 137,000 head at the end of 1944, and the number 
of sheep and goats by 194,000. 

In the Azerbaijan Republic the number of cattle in 1943 
increased by 44,000, and the number of sheep and goats by 
275,000. 

In the Tajik Republic the number of cattle and small 
livestock increased respectively by 114,000 and 602,000. In 
Kazakhstan the area planted to sugar beet was more than 
trebled, and in 1943 amounted to 185,250 acres. Many 
similar examples could be cited. 

What was beyond the capacity of the backward, scattered 
agriculture of Tsarist Russia proved feasible for the large- 
scale collective agriculture of the Soviet Union. The collec¬ 
tive farm, which is a large-scale enterprise employing machi¬ 
nery and scientific methods of farming, was in a position to 
replace, swiftly and effectively, the labour power and means 
of production wherever such need arose. 
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The labour of men who left for the Army or industry was 
replaced partly by the influx of new labour, but mainly by 
the increased efforts of men, women and youth. In three 
average regions—Gorky, Vologda and Sverdlovsk—the reduc¬ 
tion was made good to the extent of 70-75 per cent, by an 
increase in ;the annual output per worker. New labour, 
mostly women, only replaced the loss to some 25-30 per cent. 

In the war years women became the mainstay of collec¬ 
tive farming. Before the war workday units credited to 
women were 38 per cent, of the total, whereas in 1943 the share 
of women exceeded 70 per cent. The highest yields of cereals, 
potatoes, flax and sugar beet were obtained by teams headed 
by women. Women were advanced to leading positions, they 
became chairmen of collective farms, managers of livestock 
ranches, brigade leaders. They became proficient in various 
kinds of work once done mainly by men. How widespread 
has been this process may be seen from the following table.— 

ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN TO LEADING 
POSITIONS ON COLLECTIVE FARMS 

(In per cent, of total number of persons in each category) 

Chairmen 

of Managers 

Collective Brigade of Stock 

Zone Year Farms Accountants Leaders Ranch 
Grain-growing 
Areas of the 
Volga, the 


Urals. 

1940 

0.6 

8.1 

3.5 

12.8 

Siberia . . . 

1943 

5.6 

55.1 

38.5 

56.4 

Other Areas . . 

1940 

3.5 

10.5 

5.4 

30.7 


1943 

17.5 

62.9 

64.3 

71.6 


Women accounted for only 9 per cent, of all tractor 
drivers and combine operators in 1940. In 1944, 81 per cent, 
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ot ail tractor* drivers and 62 per cent, of all combine opera¬ 
tors were women. 

I? Yakushkin, a member of tlie Agricultural Academy, 
who visited the Crimea in April, 1945, relates interesting in* 
cidents about the “battles” Crimean collective farmers were 
waging at that time for their fields. There were women who 
removed as many as 409 and 500 mines. 

In the occupied areas the Germans exerted every effort 
to eradicate the very word “collective farm” from the minds 
of the Soviet peasants, but all their efforts were in vain. 
Here is the story, of Maria Tsygankova, of the Borba Collec¬ 
tive Farm, Kursk Region, who lived through the hell of Ger¬ 
man occupation:— 

“The first thing the Germans did when they came to the 
village was to abolish the collective farm. You don't need 
a collective farm, they said, work your land individually. I 
was given a plot of land. And it was then that I realised 
what it means for a soldier’s wife with five children to work 
a farm alone. I was all alone and could expect help from 
nowhere; there were no implements and only one horse for 
ten households. I saw what the Germans wanted was that 
we should quarrel among ourselves, that there should be no 
collective friendship among us. The Germans did not know 
that the roots of this friendship were very deep. 

“. . . I had worked on the collective farm as team leader 
for seven years. During that time I learned how to cultivate 
the land in accordance with all the rules of science. But 
when the Germans came my hands were as if numb. We for¬ 
got all about additional fertiliser, ploughing for winter fallow 
and other methods of scientific farming. We did not feel like 
working for the enemy. ... In the collective farm women 
were appreciated, respected; there our soul was blooming. 
Then it suddenly withered. The German had trod on it with 
his jackboot. 

“liut when the Red Army returned to our village we 
came back to life again. It was close to spring but the collec¬ 
tive farm had nothing to plant with; the Germans had re¬ 
moved all the grain. The collective farmers then dug up the 



secret caches where they had hidden their grain from the 
enemy, and turned over part of their stocks to the collective 
farm for seed. Some 800 poods (257 hundred-weight) was 
thus collected in several days. And now our collective farm 
thrives, X reckon, not worse than before.” 

The patriotism of the Soviet peasantry was manifested 
during the recent war as never before. Nearly 100 years ago 
(1849) Alexander Herzen, famed Bussian author, wrote about 
the Bussian people: . . It is a people convinced that in its 

own home it is invincible; this idea is rooted deep in the 
mind of every peasant, it is his political religion. When he 
saw foreigners invade his native land as enemies he abandon¬ 
ed his plough and took up a rifle.” In the war against the 
Hitlerite aggressors the Soviet peasant took up the rifle, but 
at the same time did not abandon his plough. After seeing 
off their husbands, fathers, sons and brothers to the front, 
women and girls took their places in the collective farm. 

The needs of the front became the prime concern of the 
collective farmers. A conference of delegates of Uzbek cotton 
growers—collective farmers, State farm workers and machine 
tractor station employees, tractor drivers and combine opera¬ 
tors—was held in January, 1945, to discuss the plan of work 
for the coming year. In a letter addressed to J. V. Stalin, 
the representatives of the Uzbek cotton growers wrote: “The 
line of the front is many thousands of kilometres away from 
us but we hear the guns and the rattling of machine-rifles— 
they need our cotton. We see the warmly-clad officers and 
men of the Bed Army—our cotton was used for their clothes. 
,We see a nurse bending over a wounded soldier; she dresses 
his wound with a bandage woven from our cotton. We know 
how badly cotton is needed for the liberated Soviet people in 
the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Moldavia and in the Baltics, who 
have been robbed and stripped by the German fascist fiends. 
Our entire Soviet people needs cotton.” 

The collective farmers of Uzbekistan pledged to give the 
country one million tons of cotton in 1945. 

Throughout the war collective farmers supported the 
financial measures of the Soviet Government with their sav- 



ings. During the trying winter of 1942 collective farmers of 
the Tambov Region, on their own initiative, started a collec¬ 
tion of funds for the purchase of tanks for the Red Army. 
Within two weeks more than 40 million roubles was collected 
for the purchase of a tank column named “Tambov Collective 
Farmer.” Their example was followed by collective farmers 
throughout the country and within one month more than 
2,250 million roubles was collected for the purchase of tanks, 
aeroplanes and guns. 

The output of artistic products of Soviet handicrafts¬ 
men, which enjoy world wide renown, was not interrupted by 
the war. Dozens of handicraft artels and individual handi¬ 
craftsmen displayed some of their finest wartime creations at 
an exhibition arranged by the Handicrafts’ Museum in Mos¬ 
cow in March, 1945. On view were more than 1,200 exhibits, 
including w r ood, stone and bone carvings, the work of crafts¬ 
men from far-off Chukotka, Uzbekistan, Central Russia and 
the Far North. 

Such, in general outline, are the activities and the struc¬ 
ture of Soviet co-operatives. 

Only the main forms of co-operation in the U.S.S.R. have 
been dealt with, co-operation in action in the main fields of 
distribution, agriculture and industry. Space does not per¬ 
mit a detailed account of the invalids’ co-operatives, which 
assume especial significance at present, the fishermen’s co- 
operativs of which there is a ramified network, or of other 
forms of co-operative activity. 

In the article “On Co-operation,” written shortly before 
his death, Lenin said: “Now we realise, and apply in our 
practical work, the fact that the social system which we 
must now assist more than the usual is the co-operative 
system. But it must be assisted in the true sense of the word, 
pl.e., it will not be enough to interpret assistance as assistance 
for any kind of co-operative trade; by assistance we must 
mean assistance for co-operative trade in which really large 
masses of the population really take part. ,f 

The Soviet people have applied this in practice. Really 
large masses of the population do take part in Soviet co¬ 
operatives. 
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V 


Labour Protection 
and 

Accident Prevention 

in the U.S.S.R. 


HOW THE INVENTION BEGAN 


I N autumn, 1944, when I was planning a series of articles 
on the subject) of labour protection and safety engineering 
in Soviet factories and mills, I happened to meet a foreign 
journalist who told me many interesting things about safety 
measures abroad, about rescue squads in mines, about posters 
warning of danger that are hung up in factories and mills, 
about first-aid rooms and clinics where workers meeting with 
an accident receive immediate medical attendance, and so on. 

He knew, he said, that the Soviet Union is up to the mark 
in this respect, but he would very much like to get closer 
acquaintance with the subject. He suggested, therefore, that 
he accompany me on my investigation, and I was happy to 
have his company. 

The term “safety engineering” is one in common use in 
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the United States of America, Canada and in the Soviet 
Union, but in Britain the term “accident prevention” is the 
nearest equivalent in everyday use. Actually, “accident pre¬ 
vention” is a narrower term as will be seen by the following 
accounts and discussions. 

We decided that before venturing on a visit to Moscow 
plants we should see some people at Soviet central trade union 
headquarters. There at the Labour Protection Department 
we could get general information about every aspect of the 
question which would be of great help and make our subse¬ 
quent visit to the factories incomparably more productive. 

INTERVIEW WITH PETER POPOV 

I therefore ’phoned Peter Popov, head of the Department of 
Labour Protection of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions and asked for an interview. I was informed 
that we could come right away, if convenient. Ten minutes 
later our car was turning off Greater Kaluga Street to Kaluga 
Highway, and soon stopped in front of the vast and hand¬ 
some three-winged building of the Moscow Palace of Labour. 
The main w'ing of this structure houseg the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R. In the other w r ings 
are the headquarters offices of a number of unions. 

The head of the Labour Protection Department received 
us in a small but cosy and tastefully furnished office. A thick 
book lay open before him on the desk. From the windows 
we could see a large courtyard with rows of Victory gardens 
wilich, as we afterwards learned, were co-operatively worked 
by the office staffs in the building, and helped to augment the 
food supplies for dining-room of the Palace of Labour. 

Popov asked us to be seated and offered cigarettes. When 
w r e explained to him the purpose of our call, he said: 

“I believe the best I could do is to give you a general 
picture of the organisational set up of the trade union bodies 
whose duty it is to look after labour protection and safety 
measures. As to details and practical application you will 
see it all when you visit the factories. 
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“Have you read this, by chance ?” he asked, indicating 
the thick volume on his desk. It was the official report of the 
British trade union delegation that visited the U.S.S.R. in 
.November and December of 1920. 

“This book offers material for an interesting comparison 
with the present day,” Popov continued. 

“Much water has passed under the bridge since then. A 
tremendous amount of work has been done in the Soviet 
Union which to-day is a highly industrialized country, one of 
the most advanced and most powerful in the world. 

“With the reconstruction and industrialization of the 
country working conditions have immensely improved, parti¬ 
cular attention being paid by the Soviet Government to 
labour protection, safety engineering and industrial hygiene. 
It is enough to point out that in two decades the Soviet state 
spent several thousand million roubles on these purposes. In 
this same period a whole set of labour laws was passed with 
the object of safeguarding the interests of the workers and 
bettering working conditions. 

“In consequence, industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases dropped by from 30 to 50 per cent, in the decade pre¬ 
ceding the Second World War. Lead poisoning among print- 
shop workers, ‘foundry fever’ and many other diseases have 
completely disappeared. Electric welding has done away 
with deafness among boiler makers, and so on.” 

Popov paused for a moment, and then resumed: 

“.Now let’s get to the crux of the matter. The state an¬ 
nually spends large sums to create healthy and safe working 
conditions. Who administers these funds? Soviet law places 
full responsibility for the proper utilization of these funds and 
for the state of labour protection and safety engineering upon 
the management, whoso duty it is to plan measures for im¬ 
proving working conditions and carry them out so that they 
yield the maximum effect. At large factories these matters are 
dealt with by safety engineering departments, and at small 
ones by a few specialists. 

“But, your friend will probably ask me,” said Popov, “if 
Soviet legislation watches over the interests of the workers, 
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what is there for the trade unions to do ? That is a sensible 
question, and I shall try to answer it. 

“The union’s job is supervision. They have to check up 
on the state of labour protection and see to it that all the 
laws regarding labour protection and safety engineering are 
strictly observed. It is quite clear that every factory director 
is interested first and foremost in meeting his production pro¬ 
gramme. Every bit of added labour protection helps this 
goal. Most Soviet executives realize this and do all they 
can to improve conditions. There are cases, however, when 
a factory director or manager, devoting all his energies to 
raising output, forgets about labour protection. The union’s 
job is not to allow this to happen. 

“The unions feel they bear moral responsibility for labour 
protection. A resolution, adopted by the Central Council 
of Trade Unions in 1938, reads: 

“ ‘Trade union organizations should remember that they, 
as well as the management, bear responsibility for untimely 
or improper utilization of funds allotted by the Government 
to labour protection, for poorly-functioning ventilation, for 
faulty shields or guards, for lack of drinking water, for delay 
in issuing working clothes and for poor quality of the same.’ 

“This does not mean, of course, that the unions have to 
usurp the functions of factory management. At every enter¬ 
prise the union draws up an agreement on safety measures 
to he carried out during the year on the funds allotted by the 
state. The agreement lists the date by which each of the 
measures is to he carried out. The union checks up on fulfil¬ 
ment of the agreement, and sees to it that each measure is 
realized on time. 

“This is not all. The unions collaborate with the mana¬ 
gement in working out measures for improving labour condi¬ 
tions and in arranging public inspection of safety measures. 
Through their volunteer labour inspectors and labour protec¬ 
tion commissions at the factories and mills, the trade unions 
check up on fulfilment of the law. The unions also partici¬ 
pate in the investigation of accidents and recommend steps 
to avoid them in future. 
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“The state bodies which supervise the observance of labour 
laws, safety engineering and industrial hygiene regulations 
are the state sanitary inspection of the People’s Commissariat 
of Health of the U.S.S.R., the mining inspection of the cor¬ 
responding People’s Commissariats and Councils of People’s 
Commisars of the Union Republics and the state boiler ins¬ 
pection of the People’s Commissariats of the U.S.S.R. and 
of the Union Republics. 

“The state boiler inspection examines steam boilers, pres¬ 
sure tanks and vats, and hoist equipment. The state sanitary 
inspection checks up on the observance of sanitary regulations 
in factories, public eating places, hotels, apartment house 
and retail enterprises. The state mining inspection checks up 
on the observance of all labour laws and safety regulations 
in mines—coal, iron ore and others—at oil fields, quarries, 
and the like.” 

“What are the relations between them and the trade union 
inspectors?” I asked.. 

“There is complete accord between the two. Union ins¬ 
pectors assist the state inspection and make suggestions for 
improvements. This yields highly favourable results, as I 
will demonstrate a bit later in citing several examples from 
the coal mining industry.” 

UNION LABOUR PROTECTION BODIES 

‘<U OW, with your permission, T shall describe how labour 
I N protection is organized in Soviet trade unions,” Popov 
proceeded. 

“The Labour Protection Department of the Central Coun¬ 
cil of Trade Unions deals with questions of safety engineering 
in all the branches of the Soviet national economy through the 
affiliated unions. It draws up, and,through the Presidium of 
the Central Council, submits for Government consideration 
bills amending existing labour laws. It supervises the labour 
protection departments of the various unions. It approves 
rules and regulations concerning labour protection that are 
drawn up by the People’s Commissariats and the central 
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committees of tlie unions. It directs the activities of the 
Central Council's labour protection research institutes. 

“The labour protection departments of the various trade 
unions are active in their own industries and have as many 
as 2,000 technical inspectors on their staffs. They gather 
data for the annual agreements on labour protection and 
safety measures to be concluded between the trade unions and 
the People’s Commissariat, or the chief administration of the 
respective industry. Through these departments the Union 
central committees guide the labour protection activities of 
the regional, the factory, and other local committees. 

“At the plant itself trade union supervision is earned out 
by the factory, shop and other local committees, which are 
assisted by the technical inspectors of the central committee, 
the factory and shop labour protection commissions and the 
volunteer labour inspectors. 

“The technical inspectors have br^ad powers. In cases 
of deliberate violation of labour laws, they take proceedings 
against the guilty party. They register accidents and study 
their causes, helping the management find ways and means to 
prevent them, and generally to improve labour protection. 
Naturally, only trained specialists are appointed inspectors. 
Candidates for the job have to pass examinations and then 
be approved at a meeting of the central committee of the 
union. 

“The main, day-to day practical work of the unions in 
connection with labour protection at the factory is done by 
the labour protection commissions and the volunteer labour 
inspectors. 

“The commissions, consisting of volunteer union mem¬ 
bers, headed by a member of the factory committee, help the 
factory committee study conditions, outline measures for im¬ 
provement, and check on their realization by the management. 
|The member of the factory committee who heads the com¬ 
mission is also the senior volunteer inspector at the enter¬ 
prise. 

“If the factory is a large one, with union shop com¬ 
mittees, then labour protection commisnions are also formed 
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iu each shop or department. They are guided by the same 
principles as the factory commissions. 

‘ ‘Voluntary labour inspectors are elected at union meet¬ 
ings. Individuals occupying managerial posts are not 
eligible. The inspectors see to it that the Soviet labour laws 
are observed in their own shops or crews and that all improve¬ 
ments planned are duly and promptly implemented. The law 
obliges the management to carry out the instructions of the 
volunteer inspectors. If the management fails to carry out 
justified demands and instructions, the inspector takes up the 
matter through the shop or factory labour protection com¬ 
mission and through the senior inspector at the enterprise.’* 

‘‘In general,” Popov,told us, “no part of a Soviet factory 
could escape the watchfulness of the trade union in the field 
of labour protection. A plant employing 3,000 to 5,000 
workers, has about 100 members on plant and shop labour 
protection commissions, and a still larger number of volunteer 
inspectors. These inspectors are especially busy. They 
check up on the issuing of working clothes, cleanliness in the 
shower room, the supply of drinking water, observance of the 
laws regarding free days, overtime, minors, expectant mothers 
and so on and so forth. And all this is voluntary, too. 

ACCIDENT RATE ON THE DOWNGRADE 

‘‘THE number of union members active in labour protec* 
I tion runs into the hundreds of thousands. Their vigi¬ 
lance penetrates to the farthest, corners of every enterprise. 
They were particularly alert in wartime, when overtime be¬ 
came more common and more women and youth and other 
new workers relatively inexperienced in labour protection 
were employed. 

“Despite wartime difficulties, the trade union machinery 
of labour protection yielded good results. If you wish, J 
can tell you something about these results during the war 
period. 

“Considerable overtime was permitted at factories enga- 
get in war production. Nevertheless, there has been a noti- 
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ceable decline in industrial accidents in Soviet industry dur¬ 
ing the past few years. Yet, the opposite might have been 
expected. True, there was an increase in the accident rate 
at the beginning of the war, but it dropped soon afterwards. 
Here are some figures. The number of accidents at the fac¬ 
tories covered by the 37 largest industrial unions was 13.6 
per cent, less in 1043 than in 1942. In the first nine months 
of 1944 there was a further drop of 14.4 per cent, as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1943. 

“Many unions achieved even more striking results. At 
the factories of the metal industry, for example, the accident 
rate dropped by 40 per cent, during these nine months. In 
the machine tool industry the decrease was 35.9 per cent., 
in the iron and steel industry in the central districts 24 per 
cent., in the chemical industry 27 per cent., and in the rubber 
industry 23.5 per cent. 

“Here is another example. At an agricultural machinery 
plant accidents dropped by more than two-thirds in three 
years. In some of the shops there was not a single accident 
in the whole of 1943. The following year, 1944, there were 
only a few isolated cases. 

“I could name a large number of factories with similar 
indices. To a considerable extent these good results are due 
to the painstaking, everyday work of the unions, and first and 
foremost to the volunteer inspectors and members of the fac¬ 
tory labour protection commissions. 

“At factories with injurious trades the unions devote 
special attention to labour protection. All workers period¬ 
ically go through a medical examination. If worker shows 
symptoms of occupational disease, he is immediately sent to 
hospital for treatment. All workers in injurious trades have 
a six-hour day. After three days of work they have two free 
days. In the course of the year they have from one to four 
vacations of 12 days each, depending on the work they do 
and the state of their health. 

“These enterprises have what we call ‘prophylactoria,’ in 
which each worker spends two weeks every three months. 
Depending on his health, he either does not work at all those 
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two we&ks or else visits tiie propkylactorium after -working 
hours. Here he receives medical treatment and a special diet. 
The workers get increased rations of milk, fats, and other 
foods of high nutritive value. Occupations entitled to 
special rations are listed by the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Union in conjunction with the respective unions and 
the People’s Commissariats. The lists are then submitted 
to the Government for approval. 

“All this brought a sharp drop over the years in the inci¬ 
dence of occupational diseases. In the nitrogen and special 
chemical industry, according to union data, occupational 
disease showed a drop of 60 per cent, in 1943 as compared 
with 1942; the duration of sickness dropped by 68 per cent. 
There are many factories at which these diseases have been 
almost completely eliminated. 

“Our work to achieve a steady improvement in labour pro¬ 
tection and safety engineering is greatly furthered by the 
financial backing of the government. I have already pointed 
out that the state annually allots huge sums for this purpose. 
The 1944 figure, for example, was 300,000,000 roubles. Of 
this, 26,000,000 was assigned for the enterprises of the arma¬ 
ments industry, 12,000,000 for the nitrogen and special 
chemical industry, 10,000,000 for the electrical machinery 
industry, and so on. I do not have at hand complete data 
as to how these funds were spent, but let us take an example 
from 1943. In that year at the Stalin Auto Plant in Moscow 
2,430 lathes and other machines were equipped with ground¬ 
ing devices to prevent electricishock injuries; 2,450 machine 
shields and other protective devices; 141 new hoist mechan¬ 
isms, 175 ventilation systems were installed, as well as 37 air¬ 
coolers and seven air shields to combat drafts. These 
measures resulted in a 13 per cent, decrease in accidents in 
1943 as compared with 1942 and a 58 per cent, decrease as 
compared with 1940. 

“This was achieved by the management with the help of 
the union. In 1944 they did even more. At the Stalin Auto 
Plant there are 750 volunteer labour inspectors and 250 mem¬ 
bers of the factory and shop labour protection commissions. 
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“.Now I want to tell you something about the drive to 
introduce safety methods in the coal mining industry. By 
the way, have you ever been in a mine?” 

“I’ve been down in mines, but I’ve never worked in 
them,” said my companion. “A friend of mine is a miner. 
'He once told me that there was nothing he feared more than 
cave-ins and explosions.” 

“Working in a mine is always dangerous,” Popov said. 
“Mining is more dangerous than most other occupations. 
But to day the danger of explosions in Soviet mines is insig- 
uiiicant. It has almost been reduced to zero. You see. in 
Soviet times a tremendous amount of work was done to im¬ 
prove labour protection in mines. It was done simultane¬ 
ously with colliery reconstruction which eased the work of 
the miner. In Russia now rate of accidents does not exceed 
32 per 1,000. 

“The drop in the accident rate has continued in wartime 
as well. Let us take the Moscow coalfields as an example. 
At the end of 1944 the rate was 23.6 per cent, lower than in 
1940—even though output w T as 50 per cent, higher. There 
are mines—Colliery No. 43 of the October Coal Trust is an 
example—where not a single accident was registered through¬ 
out 1944. 

“Another thing. To-day most of the accidents result from 
clumsy handling of machines. An end has been put to explo¬ 
sions. Even small local explosions have become rare.” 

“How did you manage to achieve that?” 

VENTILATION OF MINES 

<</-s NE way was by perfecting ventilation systems and kecp- 
v-^ing them in A-i order. In Soviet mines, air, varying 
from one cubic metre to one cubic metre and a half, is pumped 
into the pits per every ton of coal extracted. Workings that 
are especially dangerous get more. According to our stan¬ 
dards, the methane content of the air in the mine must not 
exceed 0.75 per cent. 

“Apart from concentration of methane there has to be 
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ignition before an explosion can occur. But methane ignites 
at around 600 degrees, and since all blasting in Soviet mines 
is set off by electricity, there is no danger of methane igni¬ 
tion. Lighting is also by electricity, fed from small stations 
or batteries. These and many other improvements have re¬ 
sulted in the elimination of explosions and a sharp drop in 
accidents. 

“Well, that is about all, I think,” Popov said, “unless 
you have any questions?” 

“Yes, several,” I replied. “The first is: did the war 
bring any changes in labour legislation?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Popov. “In the Soviet Union we 
have a code of labour laws, undoubtedly one of the most pro¬ 
gressive in the world. Immediately after the Revolution in 
3917 the eight-hour day became law, and workers engaged 
in dangerous occupations were given a shorter day still. At 
the same time measures were taken to protect the labour of 
women, juveniles, and so on. In 1927, in view of the increase 
in labour productivity, a seven-hour day was introduced for 
all workers without any reduction in wages. This seven-hour 
day was in force for 13 years. 

“When the threat of war appeared, the Soviet Government 
decided, as a measure for strengthening the country's defen¬ 
ces, to introduce the eight-hour day for those who were work¬ 
ing seven hours and the seven-hour day for those who w'ero 
working six hours. Shorter hours were retained for those 
employed in harmful occupations. The Soviet trade unions 
supported these measures. «• 

“Then war broke out. The Government had to reconcile 
itself to overtime, restricted, however, to three hours a day. 
Vacations were stopped for the duration, but monetary com¬ 
pensation was made.. 

“Privileges were retained for certain categories of 
workers, however. Vacations were given to workers engaged 
in harmful occupations: in the chemical, non-ferrous metals, 
electrical, munitions and some other industries. These also 
were not permitted to work overtime. Employed disabled war 
veterans, tubercular subjects and boys and girls under 36 
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retained their annual holidays also. No juvenile labour was 
employed on night work. Also exempt from the night shift 
and overtime were expectant mothers, beginning with the 
sixth month of pregnancy, as well as nursing mothers. Nurs* 
ing mothers get time off every three and a half hours to feed 
their infants. During pregnancy a woman is transferred to 
lighter work but still draws her regular wages. 

“In wartime a large number of women and young people, 
never before engaged in industry, came to the factories. 
Health protection in industry was accordingly increased. 
Young men and women, for example, are hired only after a 
medical examination. The privileges accorded working 
women were not only retained but even extended. In 1044, 
for instance, maternity leave was increased from 63 to 77 days. 
And an expectant mother may take her annual vacation either 
before or after her maternity leave if she wishes. 

“I should also note that in the fourth year of the war 
many factories found it possible to manage without overtime. 
Among them were giant concerns like the Molotov Auto Plant 
in Gorky and the Stalin Auto Plant in Moscow.” 

“How is it possible to ensure that the provisions of these 
laws are carried out ?” w r e then asked. 

“The" trade unions and their labour protection apparatus 
see to it that they are strictly observed. Violators of Soviet 
labour laws are severely punished.” 

“Are there cases, sometimes, when persons entitled to 
privileges provided by the law do not get them?” 

“Such cases are very rare. When they do occur, they are 
immediately put right by the volunteer inspectors and the 
labour protection commissions. What happens much more 
frequently is that workers entitled to one or another privilege 
refuse to take advantage of it at times when urgent produc¬ 
tion orders have to be filled. They stay for overtime, night, 
shifts and the like. In such cases, too, the unions try to 
enforce strict adherence to the law. Any other questions ?” 

“Yes. Could you tell me what a ‘public review of labour 
protection’ is?” 

<‘We call a public review an event at which some problem 
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or other is subjected to a thorough study with the participa¬ 
tion of all factory and office workers. The purpose of the 
review is both to concentrate the attention of union members 
on a certain question and to receive as .many suggestions 
as possible of ways and means of improving conditions. The 
purpose of public reviews of labour protection and safety 
engineering is to obtain the opinions of workers about condi¬ 
tions in their particular departments, as well as practical 
proposals as to how to improve working conditions and re¬ 
duce industrial accidents, and the incidence of occupational 
diseases. All these proposals are given careful consideration. 
Those found to be practicable are introduced. These public 
reviews are sponsored jointly by the union and the factory 
management.” 

“Where can we get some details about such a review and 
its results?” I asked. 

“Not long ago the Presidium of the Central Council con¬ 
sidered a report by Shakhov, chairman of the Molotov Auto 
Plant union committee, on labour protection there. The 
Presidium noted the good results of a public review held at 
the plant. Try to get in touch with Shakhov. He’ll tell you 
many interesting things.” 

| * > 

RESEARCH ON LABOUR PROTECTION 


W E were just about to thank Popov and say good bye 
when he added: 

♦ 

“I forgot to tell you about "the vast amount of research 
on labour protection and safety engineering carried out by 
the scientific institutions of the Central Council. 

“The Council has five labour protection institutes. Each 
works on problems relating to a definite branch of industry. 
Besides these, 11 labour protection laboratories are maintain¬ 
ed by the Council in large cities. Working under the guid¬ 
ance of the institutes, the laboratories render all possible 
assistance and consultation to factories. 

“The institutes study various method? of making working 
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conditions more healthful, develop hygienic and engineering 
measures, and design protective devices for machines. 

“Borne of the institutes’ devices and methods, which have 
been widely introduced in industry, are connected with light¬ 
ing and ventilation, cool air showers in ‘hot shops,’ methods 
of manufacturing glasses for welders, and various types of 
masks. The institutes also work out industrial sanitation 
and hygienic standards and draft laws on labour protection, 
where you can examine up-to-date exhibits of scientific safety 
devices and their practical application in the factory. 

“In 1944 the budgets of the labour institutes of the Cen¬ 
tral Council totalled nearly 4,000,000 roubles. 

“There is another institution in Moscow I advise you to 
visit if you plan to make a detailed study of the question. 
It is the Labour Museum of the Trade Union Central Council. 
They issue books, pamphlets and posters popularizing safety 
discoveries and their practical application in the factory. 

“I could tell you many more interesting things about the 
work of the Soviet trade unions in the field of labour pro¬ 
tection,” said Popov. “But you should visit several factories 
and see it all for yourself.” 

He named a few plants he thought might interest us. 
With that our interview closed. We thanked him for his 
kindness and were just about to leave when a secretary an- 
nouced that Lydia Shcheglova, director of the Sverdlovsk 
Institute of Labour Protection, was waiting to see Popov. 

“That just fits in with your plans,” he remarked. “Would 
you like to talk to her? Lydia Shcheglova is a prominent 
scientific worker and specialist, in labour protection, parti¬ 
cularly in the metallurgical industry. She can certainly tell 

you something worth while.” 

When Lydia Shcheglova was shown in, Popov introduced 
us and explained the purpose of our visit and < # then excused 
himself. 

The first question I asked Lydia Shcheglova was about 
the Dnepropetrovsk Institute of Labour Protection where I 
had met her once, before the war. 

“Almost all the institute’s property is lost,” she said. 
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‘.We managed to evacuate only a few things. The Germans 
stole or destroyed everything we had to leave behind. But 
our most important possession—our staff—we did not lose. 
We evacuated to Sverdlovsk and worked at the labour pro¬ 
tection institute there for three years. Now work is in pro¬ 
gress to revive the Dnepropetrovsk Institute. We are faced 
with many new tasks in working out labour protection 
measures at reconstruction sites and at factories being built 
anew on the ashes of those wrecked by the Nazis. This is a 
big task. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN “HOT SHOPS” 

“THE labour protection research institutes of the All-Union 
I Central Council of Trade Unions cover every branch of 
industry. Fruits of this work can be seen at factories 
everywhere in the shape of various installations, devices, and 
methods that improve working conditions, lighten labour, 
reduce or completely eliminate the danger of accidents or 
occupational diseases. I inyself have always specialized in 
‘hot. shops’. If you wish, I could tell you about certain 
health measures worked out by our institutes which are 
widely applied at iron and steel mills.” 

W© would be delighted, we said. 

“You have been, I suppose, in an open-hearth or blast 
furnace shop or in a rolling mill,” said Lydia Shcheglova. 

“So yon know something about conditions in a ‘hot shop.’ 
Well, our goal is to achieve ja normal temperature for the 
workers in the ‘hot shops’ all the year round. By various 
means, many of which were evolved at the labour protection 
institutes of the Central Council, this goal has been reached 
in many shops. 

“One of these methods is furnace insulation. An as¬ 
bestos-like insulation cover for the roof and walls of a reflec¬ 
tor furnace reduces the temperature of its outside surface 
from 394 degrees Centigrade to 45 degrees. Good insulation 
is also provided by asbestos shields set up at a distance of 
from eight to 12 inches from the furnace beginning at a height 



of from four to six inches from the floor. Placed in front of 
furnace windows, such shields provide protection against 
harmful furnace gases as well as heat. Air conditioning is 
also employed on a large scale. 

“The labour protection institutes have done a great deal 
in protecting workers from the heat waves emanating from 
open furnace doors. These seriously affect the organism, 
lead to rapid fatigue and lower labour productivity. Among 
other measures, water curtains are used for protection. The 
most effective of these, widely used in our factories and built 
for the openings of tempering and heating furnaces, was 
designed by the Leningrad Labour Protection Institute. It 
consists of a fine sheet of running water the width of the fur¬ 
nace opening. This water curtain reduces the heat by about 
93 per cent. The temperature of the air is also lowered by 
equipping the ‘hot shops’ with water sprays, with floors made 
of hollow iron slabs cooled by water or cold air and by pro¬ 
viding the furnaces with water-cooled frams and roof. 

“Draft ventilation is widely employed. Several years 
before the war the Dniepropetrovsk Institute designed a 
powerful ventilation apparatus. The Moscow Institute sug¬ 
gested a portable ventilator for especially hot working areas. 
This apparatus feeds about 3,000 cubic metres of air per hour 
and is widely used during interior repairs in uncooled fur¬ 
naces. It permits repair of an open-hearth furnace almost 
immediately after it is rapped. 

“Draft ventilation has received extensive application in 
wartime as a result of black-out regulations, which interfere 
with normal air circulation. 

“At the same time the institutes have worked out pro¬ 
blems such as a regimen for people working in ‘hot shops’ in 
regard to the consumption of liquids, taking of cool air 
showers, the proper utilization of breaks in the working day 
and protective clothing and footgear. 

“The institutes’ recommendations are widely applied. 
They are published in special journals, and popularized by the 
Trade Union Publishing House, which issues many books and 
pamphlets on labour protection. On occasion, staff members 



visit factories to provide practical demonstrations. d?he fac¬ 
tory committees and their labour protection commissions and 
volunteer inspectors assist the institutes’ work. They submit 
problems to the institutes and apply the institutes’ recom¬ 
mendations.” 

Our interview had drawn to a close. We thanked our 
friend for her kindness. 

AT THE MUNITION WORKERS’ UNION 

' r 

I T was seven in the evening of that same day when we en¬ 
tered the office of Armenak Agajanov, chairman of the 
central committee of the Munition Workers’ Union. He is a 
short, dark man of about 35, and was dressed in a grey lounge 
suit. He wore a Government Order. 

Turkic by nationality, Agajanov has been a union func¬ 
tionary for many years. Throughout our interview he 
impressed us by his detailed knowledge of union activities at 
the various arms factories. 

‘‘The Red Army successes depended in a large measure 
upon the workers of our union,” he began. “"When the 
Germans attacked us, they had the advantage in armaments. 
We had to multiply our output of guns, tommy-guns, mortars, 
machine guns, rifles and other arms many times over—and 
without delay. We did it. Some of our factories increased 
their output 18-fold during the war. 

“The increased production pace in our industry is always 
accompanied by increased confcern for labour protection. You 
can see this from the growth of appropriations. In 1943 the 
Soviet Government appropriated 21,731,000 roubles for this 
purpose in our industry, and 26,000,000 roubles in 1944. We 
did a colossal job with these funds. All the measures pro¬ 
vided for by our union agreement with the munitions com¬ 
missariat were carried out. I will quote some figures for 1943 
which will give you an idea of the volume of our safety work. 

“The Government appropriation was spent as follows: 
safety measures, 5,707,000 roubles j ventilation, 2,501,000 ; 
sanitary measures, 7,582,000 j and other labour^protection 
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work, 5,941,000. These figures speak for themselves. The 
Government appropriation provided for power ventilation 
systems, locker rooms, showers, washrooms, women’s rest 
rooms, mechanization of work—all this led to a reduction in 
accidents and an increase in labour productivity ; the number 
of accidents decreased by 19 per cent, in 1943. There had also 
been a decrease in 1942, and during 1944 an additional decrease 
has unquestionably taken place. All in all, there are fewer 
accidents and less cases of industrial disease than before the 
war, although our wartime workers are less experienced and 
speed is much higher.” 

Agajanov then acquainted us with the set up of labour 
protection bodies in his union. Like all the other unions, its 
central committee has a labour protection department headed 
by a member of the presidium. There are several dozen paid 
inspectors, all of them graduate engineers who have passed 
a central committee examination. 

Functioning at the various factories are labour protection 
commissions of the union branches and volunteer inspectors. 
Public reviews of safety measures were held in 1944 in many 
factories. At Factory No. 2, workers’ proposals led to the 
setting up of 1,089 shields and other safety guards at elec 
trical installations, and 627 guards at machines and lathes ; 
06 percent, of the workers took refresher courses in safety 
methods. A 12 per cent, decrease in accidents was recorded 
as a result of these measures alone. 

An interesting detail came to light during our talk. We 
asked Mr. Agajanov if wartime difficulties had affected the 
supply of working clothes. The most difficult period in this 
respect, we were told, was early on in the war, in 1941 and 
1942, when there was a sharp increase in the number of 
workers, and the available reserves of working clothes proved 
inadequate. At the insistence of the union the industry ■ 
opened its own shops for manufacturing working clothes anti 
shoes. The situation soon improved. 

We arranged with Mr. Agajanov that on the following day 
we would visit the union branch committee at one of the 
Moscow munitions factories. 



We then went on to visit the Central Committee head¬ 
quarters of the Aircraft Workers’ Union. We had not made an 
appointment with the chairman of the Committee, and when 
we arrived he was already on his way out. We told him that 
we had wished to talk to him about labour protection of 
juveniles in his industry. He said he was sorry he could not 
talk to us as he was going on to a conference, but he introduced 
us to a young man of about 24 who was the union inspector 
for the labour protection of juveniles. 

Ivan Morev proved to be the youngest technical inspector 
of the union central committee. He had occupied this post 
but a few months (the separate job of juvenile labour inspector 
had only recently been created in this union) but he had 
already doue a good deal. 

PROTECTION OF YOUNG WORKERS 

M OREV started off by telling us that in August, 1944, the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions decided that ins¬ 
pectors for the protection of young workers should be attached 
to the headquarters of all the 98 industrial unions. This was 
necessitated by the increased number of juveniles working in 
factories—-chiefly those who had passed out of trade schools. 
The inspectors’ duties are to make periodical visits to fac¬ 
tories, check up on the observation of the labour laws and try 
to get every possible improvement in working conditions. 

“Since my appointment I have visited about a dozen fae 
tories,” Morev said. “My approach is as follows : First, I 
ascertain how many minors are employed, and at what jobs, 
and whether they are familiar with the safety and hygiene 
regulations. Then I check up on working of all the equip¬ 
ment, lathes, tools, ventilators and lighting in all the shops 
where youngsters are employed. I also check up on their 
working clothes and shoes, rations, and so on. 

“The law, as you know, strictly limits the working day 
for juveniles and forbids overtime or night work. It also 
forbids the employment of young labour in injurious, heavy 
or dangerous work. During their annual holiday, which 
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juveniles still have in wartime, they are sent to a rest home or 
sanatorium. I see to it that the law is carried out to the 
letter. Another of my duties is to check up on the periodical 
medical examination of young workers. Still another is to 
see that they are employed on work corresponding to their 
skill. 

“As you can, see, my duties are many. And I must admit 
that if I had to do all this myself I could never manage it. 
The labour protection commissions and the volunteer inspec¬ 
tors are a great help. They bring to my attention shortcom¬ 
ings which they themselves cannot eliminate, and then we act 
jointly. The first thing I do when I arrive at a factory is to 
arrange a brief meeting of union members doing active work 
in this field. With their assistance I can quickly get a picture 
of the situation at that factory and plan the necessary steps 
to improve matters wherever necessary. 

“After the visit I summarize everything I have learned 
and draw up instructions and suggestions for other factories. 
These are mailed to the factory committees and labour pro¬ 
tection commissions as guides in their activities as regards 
juveniles. ” 

“Can you tell us what you have done to improve the con¬ 
ditions of the labour protection of minors since yon have 
been in this position ?” we asked. 

“First of all, there is far less confusion now as regards 
the labour of juveniles,” replied Morev. “At some factories 
there used to be cases when they were employed overtime. 
This has been eliminated. Our union labour protection com 
missions keep a sharp eye on this and immediately curb the 
slightest attempt to infringe upon the law. 

“Another important achievement is that in 1944 all 
juveniles received tlieir two weeks’ holiday with pay. The 
majority spent the time in rest homes or sanatoriums, the 
fees being paid out of the social insurance fund. About 1,000 
stayed at a holiday camp set up near Moscow by our union. 
The youngsters began going on holiday in the spring, before 
the post of juvenile labour inspector was set up by our union. 
My job was to push vacations in the summer for those that 
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had not yet had them. All the youngsters have now had a 
medical examination. Those not up to the mark have been 
transferred to lighter work.” 

At this point Morev was asked whether he ever had any 
conflicts with factory managements. 

“Occasionally,” he admitted. “A volunteer inspector at 
an aircraft factory informed me that, despite his protests, 
juveniles were employed on the night shift in his shop. I 
brought the shop superintendent into court. A heavy fine was 
imposed on him. We notified all the other factories of this 
case. In addition, a special order was issued by the People’s 
(’ommissariat of the Aviation Industry. Since then there 
have been no such cases. There have been some other conflicts, 
on different questions, and in each case those guilty of violat¬ 
ing the law were punished.” 

It was late in the evening when we left Morev at the union 
headquarters. 

UNION BRANCH AT GUN WORKS 

N EXT morning I rose earlier than usual. Armenak Aga- 
janov had warned us that the place we were going to visit 
was large and that a thorough inspection would take quite a 
bit of time. A little after eight our car entered the factory 
grounds, after our identity cards had been checked. 

The chairman of the factory union committee, Sergei- 
Kazantsev, was a man of about 30, an electrician by trade. 
He had been elected to the postjat the beginning of the war. 
Evidently the guards at the gate who had issued us our passes 
had telephoned to him of our arrival, for he was waiting for us 
at the entrance to the onion office. We presented our passes 
and credentials for his inspection. Then the interview began. 

Kazantsev acquainted us with the state of labour protec¬ 
tion and safety engineering at the factory. The management 
was assigned several hundred thousand roubles for this 
purpose, to be spent in 1944. The year was not yet out, 
nevertheless the expenditure under this head had already ex¬ 
ceeded the above sum. Kazantsev gave us the following expla 



nation. Government appropriations are earmarked exclusively 
for large-scale measures planned before the beginning of the 
year, while expenditure on all other measures, necessity for 
which arises in the course of the year, is drawn from other 
sources, particularly from the savings gained by cutting pro¬ 
duction costs. The additional measures often involve consi¬ 
derable sums. 

“VV r e conducted a public review of labour protection and 
safety engineering, for example, at which more than 500 
suggestions for improvements were made. Large sums were 
required to put through some of these suggestions. But that 
was in the summer, when most of the regular appropriations 
had already been spent. Both the management and the union 
discussed the problem, and it was decided to use part of the 
money saved through the introduction of rationalization pro¬ 
posals. As a result, all the valuable suggestions were carried 
out. Production also gained by it, for each improvement in 
labour protection cannot but lead to greater output. We 
achieved a sharp drop in the accident rate. Ours is a large 

factory, but the proportion of accidents is very small. 

“It’s a pity the chairman of our labour protection com¬ 
mission, Semyon Kudryashov, can’t take part in this inter¬ 
view,” Kazantsev continued. “He could tell you a great deal 
about the day-to-day work of the commission and the volun¬ 
teer inspectors.” 

“Why can’t he ?” my companion queried. 

“lie’s a foreman and is busy on the job now.” 

“Then how does he carry out his duties as chairman of the 
labour protection commission ?” 

“After working hours.” 

“But can’t the union pay a man who is at the head of such 
important work ?” 

“First of all, there’s no special need for it, because with 
the help of his volunteer assistants he handles the job quite 
capably while continuing his work as foreman. Secondly, we 
have not the right to spend so much on employing officials.” 

“How many members of your committee are paid ?” 
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“Only three—myself, a bookkeeper and a secretary— 
though our committee serves several thousand members. All 
the other members, like Semyon Kudryashov, are regularly 
employed. During the lunch hour I’ll try to arrange an inter¬ 
view with him. Anything else you would like to know about 
our factory ?” 

“We heard that at your factory safety methods instruction 
is on a very high level. Could you tell us how you do it?” 

“Instruction is the management’s business, in accordance 
with the law. If you’ll please wait a minute I’ll get Engineer 
Maximov of the safety engineering department to tell you all 
about that. While we’re waiting for him I’ll explain the 
union’s role in this work.” 

“Observance of all safety and sanitary regulations is 
obligatory on every employee, regardless of his position,” 
Kazantsev explained. “A person who doesn’t know how to 
handle a machine tool without injuring himself is not per¬ 
mitted near it. Every person transferred to a new machine 
must be taught the safety regulations. Instruction is done by 
the foremen, technicians and engineers. The union helps the 
management in the practical organization of instruction and 
supervises it. At regular intervals the union checks up on 
the workers’ knowledge of the regulations. 

“Whenever there is an accident the first thing we do is 
ascertain whether the injured person knew the safety regula¬ 
tions. If, as sometimes happens, it turns out that he had not 
been given the necessary instruction, the guilty foreman or 
engineer is brought to court. At the same time we drive for 
strict observance of safety rules by the workers themselves. 
At our union meetings we come down heavily on those who 
know the regulations but don’t follow them merely from a 
sense of bravado. Sometimes the social insurance council of 
the factory committee deprives such irresponsible workers of 
their accident benefits tor a certain period.” 

Just then there was a knock at the door and a short man 
in a blue suit entered. It was the engineer, Maximov. When 
he learned the purpose of our visit, he invited us to come with 
him to the safety engineering offices of the factory. 



TEACHING WORKERS SAFETY B&IHObS 


T HESE offices occupied a whole floor of a building not far 
from the union office. One of the halls contained exhibits 
demonstrating correct and incorrect methods of work, while 
another was fitted out as a lecture auditorium. A lecture to 
a group of newcomers to the factory was being delivered in 
one of the halls. We listened for a few minutes and then went 
into another hall. 

“The lecturer is an employee of the safety engineering 
department,’ 7 said Maximov. “Here we conduct general in¬ 
troductory lectures. Further instruction is given in the 
shops.' 7 

There are three forms of instruction, Maximov ^explained. 
First, an introductory course for newcomers. Then the fore¬ 
man instructs new workers that come to his shop. The third 
form of instruction consists in day to day hints and inspection. 

“We don’t depend on oral instruction alone,” he said. 
“We issue these pamphlets”—he held several out for us to 
examine—“which explain the regulations for various types 
of work. We also issue posters that are hung prominently 
near all the particularly tricky machines. 

“Some of these pamphlets are not in circulation any more,” 
continued Maximov. “They were put out in 1942 and are 
already out of date. New methods were introduced and new 
safety regulations were drawn up. Here’s the 1944 pamphlet. 

“We have to keep abreast of all technological improve¬ 
ments. If we lag behind just the least, the union labour pro¬ 
tection commission will give us no peace.” 


“MUST HAVE INSTRUCTIONS” 


A RE all the workers really issued printed instruction ?” 
“You can check up on it yourselves when you’re in the 
shops. There are only a very few auxiliary trades that don’t 
have them. Of course, there are cases when some workers do 
not receive their instructions in good time owing to slackness on 
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the part of the foreman. in such cases tlie foreman is taken 
to task by the management.’* 

On the way back we entered one of the shops. At the 
entrance our passes were checked again. Once inside, we 
stopped to look at a machine. A few minutes later the 
engineer on duty came over, asked who we were, and verified 
our credentials. 

There were printed safety rules at the machines and lathes. 
At all the danger spots there were brightly printed posters and 
warnings. Signal lights warned of the approach of travelling 
cranes and cars. 

Maximov invited us to visit other shops, but it was getting 
close to lunch-time and we did not want to miss our inter¬ 
view with the chairman of the labour protection commission. 

“Is it much the same in the other shops ?” we asked 
Maximov. 

“Yes,’’ he said. “The labour protection and safety engin¬ 
eering set-up is the same in all the shops.” 

Kudryashov, an elderly man in overalls, was waiting for 
us in the union oflice when we arrived, lie was a foreman in 
the machine shop, he told us. 

“The chairman of our factory committee told me you’re 
interested in the work of our commission,” Kudryashov began. 

“I hope I’ll be able to tell you all you want to know. 
First, a few words about the commission. It consists of II 
members : three chairmen of shop labour protection commis¬ 
sions, the head of the factory safety engineering department, 
a doctor, five voluntary inspectors, and myself. That makes 
five workers, one foreman, four engineers and one doctor. 

“The commission draws up its own plan of work and acts 
in close contact with the voluntary labour inspectors, the shop 
labour protection commissions, the union’s social insurance 
council and the plant’s safety engineering department. When¬ 
ever necessary we consult the labour protection department 
of the central committee of our union and its technical ins 
pectors. The commission meets once every ten days. The more 
important decisions are subject to approval by the union 
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factory committee, while the others are carried out 
independently. 

“Our biggest undertaking this year was a public review— 
but the chairman of the factory committee has already told 
you about that. About three-fourths of the workers took part. 
It considerably livened up the work of the shop commissions 
and volunteer inspectors. 

“Another important job we did was to verify the safety 
engineering knowledge of the technicians and engineers. It 
was found that some of the foremen, and even a few engineers, 
were not up to the mark. At our insistence special lectures 
were arranged for them. After this they were given an ex¬ 
amination. This also helped to improve matters. 

“At the beginning of the year one of the large departments 
was to switch over to the conveyor system, involving a radical 
change in processes and, consequently, in working conditions. 
The safety regulations had to be revised and the workers 
mission met to hear a report by the head of the safety engineer¬ 
ing department on the measures they had planned in connec¬ 
tion with the change. We checked up on this. 

“All this yielded good results. The transfer to new work¬ 
ing methods was accmpanied by a sharp drop in the number 
of accidents. In the past few months not a single accident 
was registered. 

“Just before the summer hot spell began, the commission 
and the voluntary inspectors made a thorough examination of 
lhe ventilation and drinking water systems. 

“Now w r e are checking the preparedness of the factory for 

the winter. Incidentally, our commission meets after work 

to-dav to discuss this matter. Would you like to attend ? 

► *■ 

We’ll meet at five o’clock,” 

We accepted the invitation with pleasure. 

“Well, that takes care of the most important questions- 
that have engaged our attention this year. In addition, we 
have taken up many questions that cropped up in the course of 
events. Here, if you please, is our work plan for the coming 
month. The first item is a check-up on some of the proposals 
made during the public review 7 , which the management has 
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not yet been able to implement. The second is a check-up on 
preparations for the winter—the same topic that is up for dis¬ 
cussion at to-day’s meeting. The third is an investigation of 
the possibilities of mechanizing various minor processes with 
the aim of cutting still further the accident rate and increasing 
productivity. Then come some points about improving ven¬ 
tilation in the foundry, and so on. There are seven items in 
all. The labour protection commission in each shop has its 
own plan. 

“Do you direct the activities of the shop commissions ?” 
we asked. 

“JS T o. That is done by the shop union committees, members 
of which head the commissions. We assist them, of course, 
and they fake part in all our undertakings for the plant as a 
whole.” 

“What can you tell us about final results of your com¬ 
mission’s work ? I mean, what is the situation as regards 
accidents ?” 

“The accident rate so far this year is 22 per cent, less 
than last year. But, of course, all the credit for this does not 
go to the labour protection commission. It is the result of 
the concerted efforts of all the union bodies, the factory 
management, the engineering and technical staff and all the 
workers themselves, who are more conscious of these matters 
than they were several years ago. They know that accidents 
lead to man power losses and to a reduction in output. I 
think that is why the great majority of the workers pay more 
attention to safety rules than they did before the war.” 

Kudryashov glanced at his watch and said : 

“You must excuse me. It’s time for me to go back to 
the shop. So you will attend our meeting this evening ?” 

“Without fail,” we assured him. 

Meanw r liile w T e set off on an inspection tour of some of the 
shops, with Sergei Kazantsev, chairman of the factory com¬ 
mittee, as our guide. He took us to the shop Kudryashov had 
mentioned. There y r e saw artillery parts coming off the con¬ 
veyor. There were men and women workers, some elderly and 
others quite young. They were all working with skilful, 
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assured movements. We went over to some of them and asked 
why they did their operation in what to us sometimes seemed 
a complicated manner. The invariable reply was that this 
way offered more guarantee against bruises or cuts. In this 
shop and in others we saw newly-installed crane equipment 
that lightened labour and made it more productive. Every¬ 
where were posters and signals warning of danger. 

Kazantsev showed us several of the proposals that had 
been submitted during the public review of labour protection. 
We were intrigued by an original automatic method of stop¬ 
ping one of the machines. The shops impressed us generally 
by their size and their output. 

After our inspection Kazantsev invited us to the factory 
dining-room for dinner, where we enjoyed a tasty and sub¬ 
stantial three-course meal. 

MEETING OF COMMISSION 

B Y the time the five o’clock whistle announced the end of 
the shift we had returned to the union office. A few minu¬ 
tes later Kudryashov appeared, and, soon after, the other mem¬ 
bers of the labour protection commission as well as the volun¬ 
tary inspectors. At 5.10 Kudryashov opened the meeting. 

The first item on the agenda was “The Plant’s Prepara¬ 
tions for Winter.” Kudryashov, who presided over the meeting 
called on Mikhail Lifanov, head of the plant’s labour protec¬ 
tion and safety engineering department, to report on the 
subject. 

Lifanov, an elderly engineer, told the meeting how the plan 
of preparing the premises for the cold weather was being 
carried out. According to his report the management had 
taken all the necessary steps; preparations were in the main 
completed ; the heating system was in order, stocks of winter 
working clothes were laid up, and only a few small matters 
remained, which would soon be taken care of. 

When Lifanov had finished the questions and discussion 
began. It came thick from every side. It was obvious that 
the report did not satisfy the members of the commission. It 
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was likewise obvious that there was sufficient ground for dis¬ 
satisfaction. Really, quite a good deal of work was still to be 
done, and the management would have to go about it more 
vigorously ; for winter was getting quite near. 

When the first speaker had answered all the questions, 
Stepan Nabokov, chairman of one of the shop labour protec¬ 
tion commissions, took the floor. He pointed out that in his 
.•hop the doprs fitted imperfectly and caused draughts and that 
uot more than half the measures planned for his shop had so 
far been attended to. 

Next to take the floor was Pavel Korolev, a voluntary 
inspector, who spoke about the heating system. He complained 
that some of the radiators in his shop did not warm up pro¬ 
perly, although two weeks had passed since the commission 
that had tested the radiators had made a note of it. 

Another person made a few remarks about the slowness 
with which new windows wjere being installed in his shop. 

In his concluding remarks, Mikhail Lifanov had to admit 
that the criticism was justified and promised to take vigorous 
steps to eliminate all the shortcomings. 

Nevertheless, the commission decided to inform the labour 
protection department at the Union’s headquarters of the 
actual state of affairs. It also instructed all the shop commis¬ 
sions and voluntary inspectors to render the management 
maximum assistance in speeding lip the completion of the 
preparations. 

The second item on the agenda was a brief report by the 
chairman of one of the shop commissions about a conflict with 
the shop superintendent concerning installation of a guard on 
one of the machines. The shop superintendent, who had been 
specially invited to the meeting, tried to justify himself by 
saying he did not have available the workers to install it. 
Kudryashov, however, retorted that he himself had inspected 
that machine and in his opinion one mechanic could do the 
job in three or four hours. Thereupon, the superintendent 
promised to have the guard installed the following day. 

After the meeting my companion asked Kazantsev whether 
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the management paid attention to the decisions of the com¬ 
mission. 

“Yes,” Kazantsev replied. “Not always so willingly, 
perhaps. But with our support and, of necessary, with the 
support of the central committee of the union, the commission 
achieves complete satisfaction of all its just demands. I am 
confident that in five days from now all the preparations for 
winter will have been carried out. As regards that guard, 
it will most likely be set up to-day. The superintendent is 
probably giving the foreman instructions on that score right 
now.” 


A VOLUNTARY INSPECTOR ON THE JOB 

T HE following day we decided to visit a munitions factory. 
Here we made the acquaintance of Vasili Volonyuk, a 
plump, elderly workman with bushy grey eyebrows and keen 
grey eyes, one of the voluntary inspectors at the plant. In 
Volonyuk’s shop, which handles explosives, particular atten¬ 
tion is paid to safety, 

Volonyuk showed us his notebook, a sort of diary kept 
by all voluntary inspectors. This book contained his sugges¬ 
tions, the management’s opinion about them and follow-ups 
on their realization. 

On July 9 Volonyuk made the following entry in his note¬ 
book : “Cleaning of the upper pulleys stopped because the 
step-ladder broke.” This was followed by another entry made 
on the same day : “A new step-ladder was brought up.” 

An entry made a few days later read : “Wagonette is 
cracking up. Explosives seeping on to the Boor.” And next 
to it another entry made the same day : “Wagonette imme¬ 
diately replaced.” 

A third entry : “In foreman Mokeikina’s group I dis¬ 
covered a violation of safety rules that might lead to fire.” 
From the following entry we learned that on the same day the 
shop superintendent demoted the negligent foreman. 

“This last case,” Volonyuk told us, “was discussed at a 
meeting of our union group. In general I see to it that our 
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group frequently discusses labour production on our sector. 
All our workers are watchful, and, should some violation of 
the rules escape my attention, a union member is sure to tell 
me about it. The same is done in all the other sections of our 
shop. And with good results, too : there has not been a single 
accident in 1944/’ 

“Who guides your work ?” we asked. 

“Pauline Solovyova, chairman of the shop committees’ 
labour protection commission. She calls a meeting of all the 
voluntary inspectors twice a month and instructs and advises 
ns and also asks for our opinions. Not long ago I suggested 
that she check up on the distribution of milk, fats and other 
foods issued over and above the regular rations to the workers 
in specially rigorous occupations. She did, and brought to 
light several violations of the rules. The shop superintendent 
was informed, and matters were immediately straightened 
out.” 

“Have there been any cases when the management failed 
to carry out your suggestions ?” 

“I don’t remember a single one. Even if the management 
were reluctant to comply with our justifiable requests, our 
union carries enough weight to see them through.” 

With this we ended our interview with Volonyuk, wishing 
him further success in his fruitful work. 

RESULTS OF PUBLIC REVIEW 

f 

S EVERAL days later I was visited at the office by just the 
person 1 wanted to see—Nikolai Shakhov, chairman of the 
union committee at the Molotov Auto Plant in the town of 
Gorky. Besides being an old acquaintance, he was the person 
Popov had recommended as a good source of information about 
public reviews. 

“ Vou’re just the man 1 need !” I exclaimed. 

“And you’re just the man I need !” Shakhov said?^ 

It seems he had written an article about the public review 
of labour protection at his plant and wished to have it pub- 
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listed in oUr paper. I took this opportunity to ask him for 
an interview, to which he readily agreed. 

We got down to our interview without delay. Here is the 
substance of what Shakhov told me : 

The Molotov Auto Plant is one of the largest built during 
the years of Soviet industrialization. Throughout the war 
attention to labour protection continued unabated. Both the 
union and the management pulled in this direction. Working 
conditions improved steadily. During the first three years of 
the war more than 25,000,001) roubles was spent for this pur¬ 
pose. In 1944 the union committee concluded an agreement 
with the management concerning measures involving an out¬ 
lay of 10,,300,000 roubles for further improvements in labour 
protection and safety engineering. Indicative is the fact that 
the rate of accidents in 1943 was halved as compared with the 
pre-war year, 1940. 

This did not satisfy the factory’s union organization, how¬ 
ever. Its aim is to eliminate accidents altogether. As a step 
toward this goal it decided to arrange a public review in 1914. 

Cue of the lirst preparatory measures for this, after the 
shop commissions and groups of voluntary inspectors had been 
brought up to full strength, was tbe establishment of a review 
commission. This commission had nine members : the chief 
engineer of the plant, several prominent specialists, technical 
inspectors from the Central Committee of the Auto Workers’ 
Union and heads of the factory union committee. Then seven 
subordinate commissions were set up, composed of leading 
union members, foremen, engineers and representatives of the 
managemnt. 

The management gave the review due attention. As many 
as 50,000 copies of leaflets and posters explaining its purpose 
and urging everybody to take an active part were issued by 
the factory printshop. Fuctory artists painted posters and. 
murals on the theme. Before the review, meetings of factory 
and office workers to discuss it were held throughout the entire 
establishment. 

The review lasted about a month, during which time the 
various commissions inspected 12,200 lathes, machines and 
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work benches. More than 1,000 of them were not in a fully 
satisfactory condition. The minor shortcomings were, elimin¬ 
ated in the course of a few days. During the review 3,550 
additional safety-guards were installed ; 330 ventilation sys¬ 
tems were set up or repaired ; 060 defects in hoist and transport 
equipment were remedied. Shortcomings requiring more time 
and funds to eliminate were included in the general plan of 
improvement. 

A total of 7,190 suggestions for improvements were made, 
of which 5,880 were pronounced valuable. Three-fourths of 
these were put into effect in the course of the month following 
the review. The union committee established strict supervision 
over the realization of the others. 

Two weeks after the lirst large-scale inspection of the 
lathes, machines and work benches, a follow-up inspection was 
carried out. This and subsequent check-ups helped speed eli¬ 
mination of all the shortcomings that had been revealed. 

“The public review heightened everybody’s interest in 
labour protection questions,” Shakhov declared. “Formerly, 
chiefly the union members active in this field had been inter¬ 
ested. Now it is everybody. Engineers, technicians and in¬ 
ventors frequently come out with ideas for one improvement 
or another. With their assistance, for example, electric weld¬ 
ing by hand has been replaced everywhere by automotie welding 
under a layer of flux. This undertaking required quite 
a bit of time and effort to work out, but it was fully worth it : 
now eye injuries among welders have been completely done 
away with.” ? 


THE LABOUR MUSEUM 


T HAT afternoon, with two or three companions, I paid a 
visit to the Labour Museum mu by the Central Council of 
Trade Unions. This useful institution is housed in the huge 
building of the Moscow Folytechnical Museum on New Square. 
We were received at the museum by the assistant director, Jacob 
Rozovsky, a leading Soviet specialist ip labour protection. He 
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began his career in this field in 1919 as the first labour inspec¬ 
tor on the Soviet railway system. 

Asked for a brief history of the museum, Rozovsky told us 
that 1943 marked its 20th anniversary. From 1923 to 1935 it 
was known as the Museum of Labour Protection. In 1935, 
however, when the Stakhanovite movement began to develop, 
it was given its present name and assumed the additional task 
of reflecting the achievements of that movement. 

There were many visitors in the museum while we were 
there. They included workers, foremen and engineers, and 
trade school pupils. The majority of the visitors, according 
to Rozovsky, are trade union workers and factory manage¬ 
ment employees in the field of labour protection and safety 
engineering. There are plenty of out-of-town visitors as well. 
Rozovsky pointed out a group of them listening to a museum 
guide lecturing on some of the exhibits. 

“These men and women have come from various cities to 
attend a course in labour protection arranged by the Central 
Committee of the Heavy Engineering Workers’ Industrial 
Union,’' Rozovsky said. “Similar courses are arranged by 
other unions, as well as by People’s Commissariats. Our 
exhibits are a valuable aid to the students attending the 
courses.” 

The museum occupies a series of spacious halls. In one of 
them we saw a furnace for heating metal parts prior to stamp¬ 
ing. The furnace was fitted with a water screen to protect 
the workers from the heat. 

“This furnace,” our guide told us, “is an exact model of 
a furnace in operation at the First State Ball Bearing Plant. 
It develops a temperature of 1,200 degrees. Without that 
screen it would be impossible to stand near it.” 

Then we inspected dozens of other exhibits. Some related 
to “hot shops,” others to cold-treatment shops, to hoist and 
transport mechanisms, electrical installations, and so on. 
One of the halls was devoted entirely to industrial sanitation 
and hygiene. 

Many of the exhibits—ventilators, for instance—could be 
put into operation by turning a handle. 
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What interested us most in the section on Stakbanovite 
working methods was a large display showing winter condi¬ 
tions on the railways and the methods employed by the well- 
known Siberian locomotive engineer, Omelyanov, in increas¬ 
ing the efficiency of operations under these conditions. His 
methods were demonstrated by a series of working displays 
complete with models of freight cars, locomotives, stations, 
and all the rest. 

The museum keeps in step with the times, according to 
Rozovsky. All the latest achievements, whether attained by 
the Central Council’s research institutes or by other institutes, 
laboratories or factories, are immediately put on display in 
the museum. From here they are passed on to all other 
factories that may be interested in them. 

“The museum is visited by thousands of persons,” 
Rozovsky said, “but we do not consider that we are doing 
all we can by just displaying the various improvements. We 
consider it our duty to disseminate this knowledge by other 
means as well. We periodically issue leaflets—5,000 copies 
at a time—giving plans and descriptions of the latest achieve¬ 
ments. We have a photographic laboratory of our own for 
reproducing plans and slides. From time to time we arrange 
lectures at factories. In brief, we use all the channels we 
can to make our experience known as widely as possible. 

“It yields good results. I could cite thousands of cases 
of improvements being introduced at one factory or another 
through onr endeavours. And all these improvements lead to 
a reduction in the rate of accidents and sickness. Not long 
ago one of the research institutes of the Central Council 
evolved an effective salve to protect the skin against machine 
oil. We made up a display of the salve and circulated the 
recipe among factories. It is now widely used. In the same 
way we popularized a method of using electric drills, of safely 
changing drills without stopping the machine, and improved 
safety-guards for belt saws, and the like.” 

After we had gone through all the halls we had a look at 
the visitors’ book. We opened it to a page at random. Here 
is wha t we read: 
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‘‘Every day for three weeks a group of engineers and tech¬ 
nicians of factories of the People’s Commissariat of the 
Aviation Industry, who have come to Moscow from Sverd¬ 
lovsk, Kirov and other regions, has spent some time at the 
Labour Museum. Acquaintance with its exhibits has con¬ 
siderably enriched our knowledge and showed us how to im¬ 
prove working conditions.” 

This statement was signed by several dozen persons. 

Leafing through the book, 'f saw that it was full of similar 
tributes. 

By now we had been in the museum several hours, and it 
was already time for dinner. We thanked Rozovsky for 
having shown us around and took our leave. 

When we were out in the street my journalist friend said : 

“I am quite pleased with our visit to the museum. It is 
doing important work.” 

“It is not the only museum of its kind in the Soviet 
Union,” I rejoined. “The others, at factories, are smaller, 
but they do the same work. Analogous work, including cir¬ 
culation of plans and descriptions of safety inventions, lecture 
courses and the like, is conducted by all the Central Council’s 
research institutes.” 

My task of investigating labour protection measures was 
over and my expenditure of time had been richly rewarded. 

In the course of all these visits and interviews, I, and 
those who accompanied me, had been able to construct a full, 
detailed and vivid picture of what is being done to protect 
Soviet workers on the job against accident and sickness; and 
of the vital and active part those workers themseives play in 
this essential task. 
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VI 

Property Rights 
of 

Soviet Citizens 


I 

WHAT THE SOVIET CONSTITUTION SAYS 

T HE principles underlying the system of property owner¬ 
ship in the Soviet Union are defined in the first chapter of 
the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. The system is such as to 
preclude all element of chance or fortuity in the distribution 
of property. The Constitution divides all property into two 
major groups : means of production and articles of consnmp- 

tion. * 

* 

The means of production are the land, natural deposits, 
waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, means of transport, 
post, telegraph and telephones, trading, insurance and bank¬ 
ing establishments, machinery, municipal enterprises, and 
so on. 

Articles of personal consumption include all things need¬ 
ed for the subsistence of citizens, such as dwelling houses, 
household furniture and utensils, articles of personal use and 
convenience, clothing and food. 

Quite distinct legal categories govern the ownership of 
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the means of production and that of articles of consumption. 

All the major means of production—those capable in any 
way of influencing the economic life of the country as a 
whole—are socialist , or public property. They belong to the 
state, to co-operative enterprises (including collective farms) 
or to public organisations. The products of such enterprises, 
as well as their revenues, belong to the state, the co-operative 
societies or the public bodies, as the case may be. 

The socialist ownership of the means and instruments of 
production constitutes the economic foundation of Soviet 
society. 

Socialist ownership means that all the major industrial 
establishments and all the main implements and means of 
production belong, not to individuals, but to society as a 
whole, as represented by the state, co-operative enterprises or 
public organisations. They are operated, not in the selfish 
interests of individuals, but for the benefit of society as a 
whole. 

It is socialist property that makes national-economic 
planning possible in the U.S.S.R. The socialist enterprises 
are run for the benefit of society as a whole. This, too, is 
the purpose of the national-economic plans. That the man¬ 
agements of socialist enterprises would put any difficulty in 
the way of the plans is therefore inconceivable. On the 
contrary, since the purposes for which the socialist enter¬ 
prises are run coincide with the purposes of the national- 
economic plans, the latter have the whole-hearted support 
and co-operation of the managements. It is this that makes 
economic planning so effective in the U.S.S.R. 

Planning is an extremely important factor in Soviet eco¬ 
nomy. It facilitates the expedient and harmonious develop¬ 
ment of all branches of economic endeavour and assures 
priority to those branches whose expansion is most essential 
to the welfare of society at any given period. The tempo of 
economic life is not governed by chance, it is scientifically 
determined. We therefore find no disproportion between the 
various branches of Soviet economy, while crises, unemploy¬ 
ment and similar economic disasters are totally precluded. 
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All this, in the final analysis, is due to the fact that socialist 
property is the dominating form of property in the Soviet 
Union. 

When, on 22nd June 1941, Hitler Germany suddenly and 
treacherously attacked the U.S.S.R., the Soviet Government 
was able without loss of time to mobilise industry and place 
it on a war footing. Industrial plants were speedily removed 
from the area threatened by the Nazi invasion and trans¬ 
planted to the eastern regions of the country, where they 
were reassembled and restarted with equal rapidity. This 
was made possible chiefly by the systems of economic planning. 

Socialist property helps to increase the national wealth 
of the Soviet Union. That share of the product of labour 
which, under other conditions, would be appropriated by the 
private owner of the means of production, goes in the U.S.S.R. 
to augment the national wealth and to improve the standard 
of living of the people as a whole. 

Soviet society is in a position to set aside considerable 
sums annually to increase the productive capital of the 
country. In the five-year period, 1933-37, over 180,000 mil¬ 
lion roubles were assigned for this purpose. The effect was 
to double the capacity of industry (raising it to more than 
ten times that of 1913), to increase the carrying capacity of 
the railways two and one-quarter times, the aggregate power 
of the tractors employed in agriculture nearly three times 
(from 3,200,000 HP to 9,300,000 HP), and the number of har¬ 
vester combines more than six times (from 25,400 to 153,000). 

The Soviet Union has b^ilt up a first-class industry, a 
large-scale, highly-mechanised agriculture, and a well deve¬ 
loped transport system. From a backward, agrarian country, 
it has become a great industrial power which, for the extent 
and modernity of its equipment, holds, one of the foremost 
places in the world. 

Fivefold Increase in National Income 

Together with the steady increase in the national wealth, 
the national income of the Soviet Union grows, and the people's 
general standard of living rises. In the period 1933-37 the 



national income of the U.S.S.R. rose from 48,500 million to 
105,000 million roubles.* Let us recall that the national 
income of Tsarist Russia in 1913 amounted to 21,000 million 
roubles. 

Wages rose likewise. In 1929 the average wage of an 
industrial worker was about 800 roubles per annum; in 1933 
it had risen to 1,513 roubles, and by 1938 to 3,477 roubles per 
annum. The average return received by the collective far¬ 
mers for their labour in this same period increased two and 
a-half times in money, and nearly four times in kind (agri¬ 
cultural produce). 

As wages increase, the value of the free medical, cultural 
and social services enjoyed by the population increases like¬ 
wise. In the period 1933-37 the state built 20,500 schools 
(the total number of pupils attending primary and secondary 
school rising from 23,300,000 to 33,200,000). Budget appro¬ 
priations for public health—chiefly for building and main¬ 
taining hospitals and medical centres—increased in this 
period more than sevenfold—from 900,000,000 roubles in 1933 
to 6,927,000,000 roubles in 1937. 

A striking index of the improving welfare of the citizens 
of the U.S.S.R. was the expansion of retail trade—from 61,300 
million roubles in 1933 to 162,900 million roubles in 1937. 
Total balances on savings bank accounts increased in this 
period from 213 million roubles to 4,500 million roubles—or 
over twentyfold. 

All citizens of the Soviet Union have an equal right to a 
life of well-being. This does not mean, of course, that the 
standard of living of all is the same, that wealth is divided 
among them equally. Living standards largely depend upon 
the amount and skill of labour performed, the size of the 
family, and so on. But Soviet citizens are not divided into 
proprietors and non-proprietors, i.e., into those who own the 
means of production and those who own nothing but their 
labour power. All citizens of the U.S.S.R. are members-of 

* A.11 values in this book are calculated at the prices which prevailed in the 
U.3.S It in 1929; m other words, tee value of the rouble in that year is taken 
as the standard of measurement throughout 
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a society in which all the major means and implements of 

production are commonly owned. For that reason they can 
not be called non-proprietors. They are all—with rare ex¬ 
ceptions—employed in socially-owned establishments operat¬ 
ing socially-owned means of production. Consequently, there 
are no class antagonisms in the U.S.S.R., and the conflict 
between “employer” and “worker” does not exist. 


Socialist Property is Sacred 

The socialist ownership of the means and instruments of 
production constitutes the economic foundation of the Soviet 
system. Article 131 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 
reads: “It is the duty of every citizen of the U.S.S.R. to 
safeguard and strengthen public, socialist property as the 
sacred and inviolable foundation of the Soviet system, as the 
source of the wealth and might of the country, as the source 
of the prosperous and cultured life of all the working people. 
Persons committing offences against public, socialist property 
are enemies of the people.” 

State property belongs to Soviet society as a whole, and 
is operated by the state exclusively for the .benefit of the 
people. 

The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. lays down that the state 
owns all the land, forests and waters, natural deposits, mills, 
factories, mines, rail, water and air transport, post, telegraph 
and telephones, the banks, large state-owned agricultural 
enterprises (state farms, machine and tractor stations, and 
the like), municipal enterprises and the bulk of the houses 
in the cities. 

State property thus includes all chief features of the 
national economy. Holding these key positions, the Soviet 
state is able to exercise economic influence on the co-opera¬ 
tive societies and even on private citizens and thus to direct 
their activities so as most effectively to promote the fulfil¬ 
ment of the national economic plans. 

The co-operative organisations—the collective farms, and 
the producer and consumer societies—own their property as 
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distinct from that of the state. Nevertheless, they do not 
function for the benefit of their members alone, but of Soviet 
society as a whole, and their activities are guided and deter¬ 
mined by the state national-economic plan. 

The co-operative organisations own some small producer 
establishments—handicraft workshops, lumbering or mining 
enterprises, and so on—as well as retail and wholesale trad¬ 
ing establishments. But only the agricultural producer co¬ 
operatives—in other words, the collective farm—are of major 
economic importance. However, their own actual capital is 
relatively small; their chief means of production—the land, 
the tractors and combines of the machine and tractor stations 
—belong to the state, which, however, is directly interested 
in furthering the growth and development of the collective 
farms. 

The property of public organisations—e.g., trade unions, 
youth organisations, sports societies, cultural and scientific 
societies and other voluntary associations of Soviet citizens— 
is classed in the same category as the property of the co¬ 
operative societies and collective farms. 

The laws defining state property, the methods of pro 
tecting it, and the procedure by which it may be levied as 
the result of law suits, differ in many respects from those 
governing co-operative (collective farm) property. 

The overwhelming majority of Soviet citizens are employed 
in socialist enterprises, working in state or co-operative estab¬ 
lishments, and receiving remuneration in accordance with the 
quantity and quality of work performed. 

Citizeus who are unable to work owing to old age or 
ill health, and nearly all students, receivertate support in 
the form of pensions, allowances or stipends. The state main- 
laius homes in which orphans, old age pensioners and the 
incapacitated may live if they have no relatives or friends 
willing and able to look after them. 

incomes from work, as well as pensions, allowances and 
students’ stipends, are used by the citizens at their discretion 
for the satisfaction of their needs—for the purchase of articles 
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of consumption and convenience, food, clothing and so on. 
Such articles are their personal property. 

Personal property consists chiefly of money and articles 
of consumption ; only rarely of means of production. 

Rural inhabitants (that is, chiefly collective farmers) may 
have their subsidiary plots ; grow vegetables and fruit, keep 
cattle, poultry and bees, and acquire the necessary agricul¬ 
tural implements and facilities for the purpose. - 

However, these subsidiary holdings are not intended to 
serve as their principal means of subsistence, but only as an 
addition to the income derived from participation in social 
(collective) production. Their produce is intended primarily 
for personal consumption. The implements of labour employed 
in such subsidiary husbandries cannot therefore be regarded 
as means of production. 

Personal property is at the full and complete disposal of 
its owner. Articles of personal property may be bought, sold, 
donated or pledged at the owner’s discretion. They may not, 
however, be used as means of exploiting the labour of others, 
or as objects of profiteering or usury. On the death of the 
owner of personal property, it is inherited by his heirs. 

The state is interested in augmenting the prosperity of its 
citizens, and therefore protects personal properly. The Cons¬ 
titution says : “The right of citizens to personal ownership 
of their incomes from work and their savings, of their dwell¬ 
ing houses and subsidiary household economy, their household 
furirture and utensils ancl articles of personal use and con¬ 
venience, us well as the right of inheritance of personal 
property of citizens, is protected by law.” 

The state encourages and aids citizens in acquiring per¬ 
sonal property. A person who desires to build himself a house, 
for example, will be granted a plot of land free of charge ; 
the government will also supply him with building material 
on easy terms, will provide him with technical advice and 
plants free, and will grant him loans (repayable in a period 
of up to seven years) at tw'o per cent, interest. A collective 
farmer who desires to buy a cow for his own use may obtain, 
it from the government on credit, repayable in instalments, 
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Private Enterprises 

Participation in collective production is voluntary. A 
Soviet citizen who does not desire to work in socialised 
enterprise may engage in private enterprise—in farming, 
handicrafts, or in one of the liberal professions. 

Private enterprise is permitted, provided that it is in¬ 
dividual ; in other words, that it is carried on without hired 
labour. 

Although sanctioned by law, private enterprise is not 
popular in the U.S.S.R. In 1938 only 5.6 per cent, of the 
population were so engaged. Since they may not employ hired 
labour, the size of these private establishment is necessarily 
very small. In that same year not more than 0.7 per cent, 
of the national income was derived from private enterprise. 
The influence of private enterprise, therefore, on the economy 
of the country is insignificant. 

The property rights of small private enterprises differ 
very little in legal status from those held by personal pro¬ 
perty. The laws governing them will be discussed later in 
our chapter on Personal Porperty Rights. 

Private enterprise is relatively prevalent only in the Soviet 
Republics of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, and, to a lesser 
extent, in Moldavia, where the collective farm movement is 
only in its early stages. The majority of the peasants still 
carry on individual farming. 

It should be noted that, in contradistinction to the other 
Soviet republics, the laws of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia 
do not prohibit the employment of hired labour on privately 
owned farms or in private owned workshops. The number of 
hired workers must not, however, exceed three per establish¬ 
ment. 

II 

THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY 

T HE basic principles of the Soviet system of property are 
laid down in the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. It defines the 
various forms and species of property and their role and place 
in the Soviet economic system. The legal status of property is 
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defined by the civil laws of the U.S.S.R. and of the Union 
Republics. 

The right of property is the most extensive of Soviet civil 
rights, and is fully protected by the state. 

The owner may perform any act he pleases with regard 
to his property, except such acts as are expressly forbidden 
by law or limited by contract. 

Everything on the territory of the Soviet Union has an 
owner. An ownerless thing is inconceivable. If a thing loses 
its owner—for instance, if the owner dies without leaving 
heirs—it automatically becomes the property of the state. 
For instance, the Civil Code of the R.S.F.S.R. states : “Pro¬ 
perty whose owner is unknown, or which has no owner, 
becomes the property of the state.” This principle is also 
expressed in the codes of the other republics. 

The right of property is a civil right which takes pre¬ 
cedence over all other, and in the event of collision with other 
rights it is upheld against them in law. 

Implications of the Property Right 

The Civil Code states : “The owner has the right, within 
the limits established by law, of possessing, using and dispos¬ 
ing of his property.” Possession, use and disposition are hence 
the primary attributes of the property right. 

The right of possession means that the owner can decide 
where to keep his property, demand its restitution if it hap 
pens to fall into the hands of others, subject it to any physical 
process, or even destroy it. .'The right of use means that he 
may derive advantage from its useful properties and appro¬ 
priate its fruit and increment. The right of disposition means 
that he may sell, exchange, give it away or pledge it in other 
words, terminate or limit his ownership rights in it. 

The owner may personally exercise the rights of posses¬ 
sion or use of his property, or make over these rights to other 
persons. But he himself may only exercise the right of dis¬ 
position ; he may not transfer it to another. 

The owner has very wide liberty of action with regard 
to his property and, as a rule, may do with it whatever he 
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thinks fit. However, certain limitations are established by 
law. For example, he may not use his property in a way 
calculated to jeopardise the interests of the state, or of society, 
or of other-individuals, nor may he use it for speculative pur¬ 
poses or to derive unearned income from it. Other limitations 
are stipulated by the law of the TJ.S.S.R. with regard to 
specific forms of property—state, co-operative (collective farm) 
or personal. We shall later deal with these limitations. 

In specific cases the law imposes certain obligations on 
the property owner. Dwelling houses, for example, must be 
kept in a state of repair. Owners of cattle are obliged to 
insure them. 


The Protection of Property 

Property rights are protected in the U.S.8.R. by crim¬ 
inal, administrative and civil law. 

The criminal law imposes penalties for crimes against pro¬ 
perty. The chief criminal offences are theft, robbery, embez¬ 
zlement, squandering (of property held in trust or by contract 
or lease), swindling, blackmail and deliberate destruction of 
the property of others. 

Socialist property is the basis of the prosperity and wel¬ 
fare of the country and of its citizens, and is accordingly more 
securely safeguarded than other forms of property. The Act 
for the Protection of the Property of State Enterprises, Collec¬ 
tive Farms and Co-operative Organizations regards offences 
against socialist property as the most serious of crimes and 
equivalent to attempts to subvert the Soviet system. Theft of 
socialist property on a large scale, whether overt or covert, or 
whether accompanied by violence or not, is liable to severe 
penalties, up to and including death by shooting and con¬ 
fiscation of property. 

Other offences against socialist property are likewise liable’ 
to more severe penalties than are similar offences against the 
property of individual citizens. For example, petty theft from 
a private person, in the case of a first offence, is punishable by 
corrective labour (which is not accompanied by incarceration) 
for a term of three months ; a petty theft committed against 
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a state factory or institution, or against a co-operative or 
public organisation is liable to a term of up to one year’s 
imprisonment. 

Tiie summary protection of property is the function of 
the militia (police) and other bodies entrusted with the main¬ 
tenance of public order. It is their duty to prevent or put an 
end to any violations of property rights, acting either on their 
own initiative or on complaint. The summary protection of 
property operates only if the violation is accompanied by force 
or violence. If no force or violence is employed (e.g., appro¬ 
priation of property held in trust), protection is afforded by 
the courts. It is also the duty of the police to recover stolen 
property. 

The protection of the courts may be invoked by bringing 
suit against the offender. The court may, as the case may 
warrant, recover the property for the owner from the unlawful 
possessor, or forbid the performance of acts violating the right 
of the owner, or award damages for injury to or destruction 
of the property. 

An owner has the right to demand the restitution of his 
property by an unlawful possessor. Not only is possession 
arising out of theft or misappropriation unlawful ; so is also 
the acquisition of property from the thief or misappropriator. 

State property may be recovered not only from an unlaw¬ 
ful possessor, but also from one who has acquired it from an 
unlawful possessor in good faith. 

As to property belonging- to co operative or public bodies, 
or to private individuals, its recovery may be required in all 
cases from persons who knows, or who should know, that its 
possession is unlawful, and from bonafide purchasers only if 
the possession of the property by the lawful owner did not 
terminate of his own free will, e.g., as a result of theft or loss. 
If, however, a co-operative or public body or private person 
turned over the property to a third person (e.g., for use or for 
safe keeping) and the latter violated his trust and sold the 
property to a bonafide purchaser, no demand for its recovery 
from the bonafide purchaser may be made. 
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A bonafide purchaser is one who acquires a thing from 
an unlawful possessor not knowing, and not being in a posi¬ 
tion to know, that the latter has no right to the thing. 

It is all one in the eyes of the Soviet law where the bona- 
fide purchaser acquired the property at issue—whether at an 
auction, in the open market, or from a private person. 

This rule does not extend to money and banknotes and to 
bearer certificates containing a promise to pay a definite sum. 
This cannot be recovered from the bonafide holder under any 
circumstances, even if they were stolen from or lost by the 
owner, or if the owner was the state. 

In addition to demanding the restitution of his property, 
the owner may sue the unlawful possessor for all the fruits 
and income the latter may have derived from it, or could have 
derived from it under normal conditions. If the property was 
not acquired in good faith, the owner may demand the fruits 
and income from it for the entire period it was in the possession 
of the unlawful holder ; if the holder, however, honestly be¬ 
lieved that he had lawfully acquired the property, he can be 
made to return only the fruits and income derived from it after 
he learned that his possession of it was unlawful. 

The unlawful holder, on the other hand, may in certain 
circumstances demand from the owner compensation for neces¬ 
sary expenses incurred by him for the preservation of the 
property during the period for which the owner is entitled to 
compensation for the fruits and income derived from it. 

The property right may be violated not only by depriving 
the owner of the possession of his property, but also by pre¬ 
venting him from enjoying its possession or from disposing of 
it. The owner may seek redress against such violations by 
brmgiug suit for the removal of the obstacles to the enjoyment 
of his property or by demanding an injunction on acts inter¬ 
fering -with his right. He may likewise apply for sanction to 
remove the obstacles himself at the expense of the offender. 

At the same time he may claim damages for any loss in¬ 
curred. If the property itself has been injured, the defendant 
can be made to restore it to its former condition, or—if that 
is impossible—to make compensations for the injury done, 
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STATE PROPERTY 


A S we have said, state property is the chief form of socialist 
property. Its legal status accordingly differs from that of 
other forms of property in certain very material aspects. 

There are no limits to the kind of things the state may 
own. State ownership may extend to any form of property 
without exception. 

The land, its natural deposits, the forests, waterways and 
railways are owned exclusively by the state. It also enjoys 
monopoly of foreign trade and insurance. 

There are certain important means and instruments of 
production over which a state monopoly has not been esta¬ 
blished. But once such a monopoly is established, it cannot 
be terminated. 

This rule applies to industrial plants and transport ser¬ 
vices, railway rolling stock, sea and river craft, telegraph and 
telephone plants and equipment, power stations, grain eleva¬ 
tors, cold storage plants and municipal enterprises, installa¬ 
tions and dwelling houses. 

Such objects, if they belong to the state, cannot be sold 
or made over to co-operative and public bodies or to private 
persons, nor can they be pledged as collateral. Similarly, 
they cannot be levied by order of court for the satisfaction 
of creditors. 

The Council of People’s ^Commissars of the U.S.SK. has 
the right to establish exceptions to this rule and to sanction 
in individual cases the cession of state property to co-opera¬ 
tive or organisations. 

This rule applies only to such instruments and means of 
production as form part of the state productive capital. 
Machinery produced by a state-owned factory is not part of 
that factory's means of production; it is a product, a com¬ 
modity, and may therefore be sold to a co-operative or public 
organisation. But any machine that becomes part of the 
means of production of a state enterprise remains state pro¬ 
perty unalterably. 
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State property belongs to the Soviet state, as the sole 
representative of the will of the Soviet people. The right of 
state property is vested exclusively in the state. It, however, 
exercises that right through numerous state bodies, institu¬ 
tions and enterprises, many of which are “juristic persons,” 
or corporate bodies. 

All state property is divided into three categories: 
union, republican and local. 

Union property is owned by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and is administered by the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. and its institutions and enterprises. The operation 
of this property is planned by the Union Government and 
financed out of the budget of the U.S.S.R. The results of 
operation (profit or loss) in the final analysis are also reflect 
ed in the budget of the U.S.S.R. 

Republican property is owned by one or other of the 
Union (Constituent) Republics or Autonomous Republics of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Local property belongs to one or other of the local 
government bodies (regional, district, city or rural Soviet of 
Working People’s Deputies). 

The operation of republican or local property is planned 
by the governments of the Union (or Autonomous) Republics 
and by the local Soviets respectively, and is operated by 
institutions or enterprises controlled by these governments or 
Soviets. The results of their operation are reflected in their 
budgets. 

The jurisdiction of the U.S.S.R. over republican or local 
state property is limited to the general planning of their 
operation (the plans themselves being carried out by the re¬ 
publican governments and the local soviets) and to levying 
All-Union taxes on them. The Union Republics stand in 
similar relation toward the property of the local government 
bodies within their territories. 

In respect to union and republican enterprises located in 
their territory, the local soviets exercise the right of main¬ 
taining public order and security and enforcing sanitary re¬ 
gulations and municipal requirements. They may also levy 
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local rates and taxes on them, ©ut they may not interfere 
in their operation, direct the character of their activities, or 
appropriate any of their property. This holds true of the 
relations of the Union Republics toward All-Union property 
and enterprises located in their territory. 

The U.S.S.R., the Union and autonomous republics and 
the local soviets administer and operate their properties in 
two ways. Part they retain under their own administrations, 
operating them through bodies which are regarded in civil law 
as part of the machinery of government (Union, Republican, 
or local) and are not ‘‘juristic persons” (corporate bodies). 
Such property is * ‘budget,” or fiscal property. 

For the administration and operation of the other pro¬ 
perties, the government of the U.S.S.R., the governments of 
the Union and autonomous republics and the local soviets set 
up special organisations, known as business organisations 
(“trusts”). A programme or plan of production is assigned 
to each of them and they are endowed with state property 
sufficient for the fulfilment of the plan, after which they are 
separate and independent corporations as regards their 
operations and their property. They decide for themselves 
the methods fulfilling the plans assigned to them, enter 
into all necessary transactions for the purpose, and utilise 
their property as they deem fit. 

The business enterprises have no connection with the 
budget; they perform their operations with the property 
vested in them and answer with this property for their debts 
and obligations. But at the end of each year of operation 
they turn over the larger part of their profits to the Union, 
republican or local treasury, as the case may be (part of the 
profits is retained by the management of the enterprise and 
is used for perfecting methods of production, for improving 
the conditions and amenities of the staffs and for awarding 
premiums to distinguished workers). 

Inasmuch as the state business enterprises are separate 
and independent as regards their operations and properties, 
they are independent corporations, or “juristic persons,” in 
the eyes of the law'. The Civil Code states: “State enter- 
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prises and combinations of state enterprises that operate on 
business lines and are not financed from the budget are in¬ 
dependent juristic persons unconnected with the treasury. 

As independent juristic persons, the state business enter¬ 
prises exercise independent right over the state property with 
which they have been endowed. They may dispose of this 
property or perform transactions with it, provided, of course, 
they do not violate the law or the provisions of their charter. 
,Their property can only be levied for their own debts. The 
Statute of State Industrial Trusts reads: “A trust answers 
for its obligations only with such of its property as may be 
levied under the law. The general state treasury and the 
local soviets are not answerable for the debts of a trust, nor 
is a trust answerable for the debts of the state or of the 
local soviets.” 

How Fiscal Property is Administered ' 

The principal forms of “budget,” or fiscal property are: 
military material, communications (post, telegraph, telephone 
and radio establishments and institutions), school buildings 
and equipment, hospitals and other social and cultural insti¬ 
tutions, government and administrative premises. 

Fiscal property is administered by government depart¬ 
ments and bodies, whether central, republican or local 
(soviets). These bodies are not juristic persons (corporations 
or “artificial persons”!. All expenses connected with the 
administration (and exploitation) of fiscal properties are met 
out of the respective central (Union), republican or local bud 
gets, while all revenues obtained from them pass into these 
budgets. Auy debts that may be incurred in these operations 
are likewise a charge on the budgets. 

The powers of these bodies with respect to the property 
under their administration are limited. They may only per¬ 
form such business operations with them as are directly neces¬ 
sitated by their functions. 

Naturally this restriction of the rights of possession, use 
and disposal relate only to the administrative bodies them¬ 
selves, not to the state as a whole, whose rights with regard 
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to state property are not limited in any way. The higher 
organs of state authority may entrust any functions or tasks 
to the fiscal institutions, and thereby determine at their own 
discretion the limits of the latter’s rights of possession, use 
and disposal of fiscal property. 

Fiscal property may not be levied by legal process for 
the debts of fiscal institutions. Judgments passed by the 
courts against fiscal institutions are not enforced by the legal 
authorities, but are responded to by the treasury (by the 
People’s Commissariats of Finance of the U.S.S.B., or the 
Union or Autonomous republics, or by the financial depart¬ 
ments of the soviets), and, furthermore, not at the expense 
of the property under the administration of the fiscal 
institutions, but out of appropriations in the budget of the 
government concerned. 

Land, Forests and Waters Belong to the State 

A special category of property, which is under the direct 
management of the state (acting through its administrative 
bodies) and which is not turned over to state business enter¬ 
prises, comprises land, forests and waters. The status of 
these forms of property is as follows: 

The land, natural deposits, forests and waters belong to 
the state. They cannot become the property either of juristic 
persons (corporations) or of private persons. Nor can they 
be made objects of commerce or of civil transactions: they 
cannot be bought, sold, exchanged, presented in gift, be¬ 
queathed, etc. Any transaction which overtly or covertly 
involves the alienation of land, forests or waters is invalid, 
and the parties to such transactions are liable to imprison¬ 
ment, to forfeiture of the use of the object of the transaction, 
and to confiscation of pecuniary or other material benefits 
derived from the transaction. 

Inasmuch as the land, natural deposits, forests and waters 
may not be alienated, they have no assessable value. 

The land, natural deposits, forests and waters are con¬ 
trolled by state administrative bodies. For example, arable 
land, forests not set aside for industrial exploitation and noq- 



navigable rivers, lakes and ponds are under the control of the 
People’s Commissariat of Agriculture; urban land is con¬ 
trolled by tlie city soviets; forests assigned for industrial 
exploitation are controlled by the People's Commissariat of 
the Timber Industry, while navigable rivers and lakes, their 
banks and shores, ports and wharves, etc., are controlled by 
the People's Commissariat of the River Fleet. All coal de¬ 
posits are arlminstered by tlie People's Commissariat of the 
Coal Industry, all oil deposits by the People's Commissariat 
of the Oil Industry, and so forth. 

As a rule, the use and exploitation of useful land, forests, 
waters and mineral deposits are entrusted to state business 
enterprises, co-operative and public organisations, and pri¬ 
vate persons. In fact, the functions vested in the government 
administrative bodies in relation to such property are virtu¬ 
ally limited to distributing it among the actual users and to 
exercising supervision over the way it is used. Only rarely 
are they exploited by the government administrative bodies 
directly, instances being the land on which roads, city streets, 
squares and parks are laid out, the forests in water conser¬ 
vation zones, and so on. 

The Collective Farms Bold 916,370,000 Acres of Land 

The bulk of the arable land of the Soviet Union has been 
placed at the disposal of the farmers who till it. In 1937 
about 87.5 per cent, of the arable land, or 916,370,000 acres 
was being cultivated by collective farms and individual 
peasants, while only 12.5 per cent., or over 125,970,000 acres, 
was at the direct disposal of the government land depart¬ 
ments or operated by state business enterprises. 

In most cases land, forests, waters and natural deposits 
are placed at the disposal of state business enterprises, co¬ 
operative and public organizations and private persons free' 
of charge. A small tax, known as “land rent,” is however, 
payable on land assigned for building or business purposes. 
Enterprises and organizations which have been assigned land 
for warehouses or for purpose of freight handling on the ter¬ 
ritory of railway stations, ports and wharves are obliged to 
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bear a share of the expenses of protecting and maintaining 
the stations, ports or wharves. In some cases payment has 
to be made for the use of sea fisheries and of certain mineral 
deposits. 

Collective Farms Hold Their Land in Perpetual Tenure 

The period of tenure of the above-enumerated properties is 
in most cases unlimited. In particular, the Constitution of 
the U.S.S.R. states that the land occupied by the collective 
farms is secured to them “in perpetuity.” The tenure of the 
land held by a collective farm can be terminated, or any part 
of the land withdrawn from it only by special decision of the 
government, the Council or People’s Commissars of the 
U.iS.iS.K. The period of tenure of the land held by indivi¬ 
dual peasants, of the household plots of collective farmers, 
and of land, forests and mineral deposits operated by state 
business enterprises, is likewise unlimited. 

Land, forests, waters and natural deposits are assigned 
only for specifically defined purposes in each case. If they 
are used for other purposes (e.g., if land assigned for build¬ 
ing purposes is ploughed up for cultivation) the administra¬ 
tive authorities may recover them. Tenure may also be ter¬ 
minated if, for instance, farm land is left uncultivated for a 
definite number of years in succession, mineral deposits are 
not worked, and so on. 

If the holder decides no longer to exploit the kind, forest, 
water area or mineral deposits placed at his disposal, he may 
not sell, lease, or otherwise transfer it, but must return it 
to the administrative body which has control over it. 

If a person purchases a house, he automatically acquires 
tenure of the plot on which it stands. Tenure, where the 
holder is a physical person (“natural person”) may be trans¬ 
mitted by inheritance. 

Besides direct use of land, forests, waters and deposits, 
Soviet law also sanctions subsidiary use as, for example, for 
hunting, fishing (apart from commercial fishing in special 
fisheries, for which direct tenure is required), bee-keeping, 
pasturing, grass cutting, or gathering berries, mushrooms and 
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firewood. These uses are in all cases the prerogative of the 
holder, although he must exercise them himself and may not 
cede them to others for profit. 

The administrative authorities may give permission for 
conceding- such subsidiary uses to persons other than the 
occupier of the property, as, for instance, for commercial 
hunting and trapping, bee-keeping, and the gathering of fruit 
and berries for sale, but only on condition that the rights and 
interests of the occupier are not injured thereby. 

Special permission is not required for the use of water 
for drinking or household purposes, for the gathering of fire¬ 
wood, wild fruits, berries or mushrooms for personal use, or 
for hunting as a sport (except on government reservations or 
commercial hunting preserves) or for amateur fishing, all of 
which are open to all citizens. 

I$asic Capital and Working Funds of State Business 

Enterprises 

The property operated by the state business enterprises 
is divided into two categories—basic capital and working 
funds—each with a different status in the eyes of the law. 

Basic capital comprises buildings, machinery, tools and 
other productive equipment, means of transport, animals 
used for draught, productive and breeding purposes; and 
so on. 

When a state business enterprise is formed it is furnish¬ 
ed by the state with basic capital sufficient for the perfor¬ 
mance of the functions defined in its charter and for the ful¬ 
filment of the production quotas assigned to it. This is its 
registered capital which is at its full and exclusive disposal. 

The enterprise may build up or acquire further capital’ 
as the necessity arises. But this new capital must be such as 
is needed for the performance of the functions outlined in the 
charter of the enterprise and must be sanctioned by the plans 
of capital development and investment endorsed by the 
higher authorities. The undertaking of capital development 
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or the acquisition of means of production not sanctioned in 
the plans are considered criminal offences. 

State business enterprises may acquire (build up or pur¬ 
chase) new basic capital only with funds assigned to them out 
of the government budget (central, republican or local, as the 
case may be). They may not acquire new basic capital out of 
their working funds. These appropriations from the budget 
are made for specified purposes (for the construction of 
specific buildings, the purchase of specified machinery, and 
so on), and may not be expended for any other purpose. If 
not utilized in whole or in part by the end of the fiscal year, 
tho appropriated sums revert to the treasury. The grants 
made to state business enterprises for capital expansion are 
not loans advanced by and repayable to the state. They are, 
in fact, the state’s investments in industry. , 

The dimensions of these appropriations for capital ex¬ 
pansion w_ill be seen from the following figures : in the period 
of the First Five-Year Plan (1929-32) they amounted to 
51,000,000,000. roubles: in the period of the Second Five-Year 
Plan (1933-37) to 115,000,000,000; in the period of the Third 
Five-Year Plan (1938-42) they were planned to amount to 
181,000,000,000 roubles. 

The enterprises are in duty bound to employ their basic 
capital to the maximum effect and fruitful advantage, as well 
as to safeguard it and to keep it in good repair. 

A state business enterprise may loan or lease its basic 
capital if this is necesitated by the functions defined in its 
charter (a state office hiring 7 out building machinery would 
be a case in point), or by the very nature of its capital (a 
factory which has built houses for its employees naturally 
rents the dwellings to them), or if special sanction is obtained 
from the higher authorities. 

It may not part outright with any portion of its basic 
capital without the order or permission of the government, or 
of the administrative bodies to which it and the prospective 
acquirer of the property are subordinated. The transfer is 
made without remuneration; the value of the transferred pro¬ 
perty is simply written off the capital of the disposer and on 
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to tlie capital of the acquirer. Basic capital, however, which 
is transferred by a state business enterprise to a co operative 
or public organization must be paid for by the acquirer, al¬ 
though instalments spreading over a period of up to five years 
are permitted. 

The basic capital of a state business organization may 
not under any circumstances be mortgaged or pledged as 
collateral security. Nor can it be levied for the satisfaction 
of the enterprise’s creditors. If the enterprise is wound up, 
its basic capital reverts to the higher authority to which the 
enterprise was subordinated, no matter if the claims of credi¬ 
tors are met or not. 

The working capital of a state business enterprise con- 
sists of its stocks of raw r material, fuel, partly-finished goods, 
finished goods and cash, as well as of all other property which 
does not form part of its basic capital. 

Working capital is assigned to an enterprise by the higher 
authority to which it is subordinated in quantity sufficient to 
enable it to carry out its production programme (plan). It 
may employ its working capital any way it deems fit for the 
fulfilment of its plan; it may sell it, pledge it, or acquire 
other working capital, no special sanction from the higher 
authorities is required for such transactions. 

Disposals or acquisitions of working capital by state 
business organizations must be in return for equivalent 
values. It may not be transferred or otherwise disposed of 
without proper remuneration. 

Only this working capital may be used to satisfy the* 
claims of creditors. It may be levied for this purpose by 
decision of court. When a state business enterprise is wound 
up, it is its working capital that is used to meet its liabilities, 
any residue going to the higher authority to w'hich the enter¬ 
prise was subordinated. 
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IV 

COLLECTIVE FARM AND CO-OPERATIVE 

PROPERTY 

C OLLECTIVE farm and co-operative property are one of 
the forms of socialist property and a pillar of Soviet 
society, helping to promote the wealth and strength of the 
Soviet Union and the prosperity of its citizens. 

On January 1, 1037, the co-operative organizations (in¬ 
cluding the collective farms) owned 8.7 per cent, of the total 
productive capital of the IJ.S.S.R. On that same date the 
collective farms owned 20.3 per cent, of the total means of 
production employed in agriculture. 

Co-operative organizations and collective farms may own 
any kind of property ever which the state does not exercise a 
monopoly and which is needed for the exercise of the func¬ 
tions specified in their statutes. Their chief forms of pro¬ 
perty are their livestock, implements, buildings and the pro¬ 
ducts of their enterprise. 

Prosperity of the Collective Farms 
The law sets no limits to the amount of property collec¬ 
tive farms, or co-operative or public organizations may own. 
In 1938 the property belonging to collective farms was esti¬ 
mated at a total of over 21,000,000,000 roubles, or an average 
of about 100,000 roubles per collective farm. Their income 
are even more significant. The annual income of a collective 
farm in the year averaged 70,000 roubles. In the case of 
8,023 collective farms, income ranged from 250,000 to 500,000 
roubles; in 3,070 farms, from 500,000 to 3,000,000 roubles; 
and in 709 it exceeded one million roubles. In the period 
1939-41 the number of collective farms with annual incomes 
of over one million roubles increased considerably, especially 
in the cotton-growing regions of the Central Asian republics. 

The laws governing the property rights of co-operative 
organizations also extend to public, political, trade union, 
educational, scientific, sports and similar associations and 
societies. 



All co-operative and public organizations are voluntary 
associations. Their original capital is acquired out of the 
contributions of their members, either in money or in kind. 
Co-operative organizations are usually brought together in 
federations or leagues, depending on their character and type 
of activity. 

The property of a co-operative organizations is separate 
and distinct from that of the state and of all other co-opera¬ 
tive or public organizations. No government body or official 
may interfere in the use or disposal of the property of collec¬ 
tive farms or co operative bodies, or give orders as to what 
they should produce or not produce, apart from the assign¬ 
ments laid down in the national-economic plan. 

The Law on the Functions and Organization of Producer 
Co-operative Societies states that “an artel (producer co¬ 
operative) lias the sole and independent disposal of its work¬ 
ing capital and property.” The Law for the Strengthening 
of Collective Farms and for the Promotion of Agriculture 
forbids government bodies or state trading bodies to appro¬ 
priate or dispose of the funds or property of collective farms 
and instructs the Procurator’s Office to take strict measures 
against all persons violating this law. This rule applies 
also to all other co-operative organizations. 

Co-operative (collective farm) property may only be 
levied upon for payment of debts by the decision of a court, 
or, in a national emergency, by a special decision of the 
Council of People’s Commissars in each case. 

Levying upon such property in all other cases is a crimi¬ 
nal offence. 

The law states that all enterprises, buildings, equipment 
or other property ceded by co-operative or public organiza¬ 
tions to state bodies, institutions or enterprises must be paid 
for at their full value. 

Collective farms and co-operative organizations may 
obtain loans from banks for the purpose of capital expansion. 

The statutes of all co-operative bodies contain the provi¬ 
sion that the organization must conduct its business activi¬ 
ties, and hence employ its property, in accordance with the 
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production programme assigned to it in the government plan. 
Clause 6 of the Model Rules for Collective Farms, for inst¬ 
ance, read: “The collective farm undertakes to conduct its 
activities in a planned way, strictly observing the programmes 
of agricultural production laid down by the organs of the 
Workers’ and Feasants’ Government, and its obligations to 
the state.” 

The relations of co-operative organizations to the national- 
economic plan differ from those of the state business enter¬ 
prises. The activities of the latter are entirely governed by 
I>lan: they exist solely and exclusively for the carrying out 
of the national-economic plan, and may not engage in any 
operations which do not promote its fulfilment, even if they 
do not necessarily interfere with it. .This is not so in the 
case of collective farms and co-operative organizations. 
Their first duty is to fulfil their production programmes 
“under the plan, but they may engage in other activities and 
operations providing they are sanctioned by their statutes 
and do not interfere with the fulfilment of the plan. 

The products and profits derived by collective farms and 
co-operative organizations from tlieir operations belong solely 
to them and may not be appropriated by the government or 
by the co-operative federations. This, of course, does not 
preclude the payment of government taxes and dues. The 
method of disposal of their products and profits is laid down 
in their statutes. Part of the products, an amount defined 
by the national economic plan, is sold to the government; 
another part goes to the reserve and to a sinking fund; 
another part is paid into a fund for the benefit of sick or 
disabled members and for the maintenance of orphans of 
deceased members; part may be used for capital expansion. 
The rest is distributed among the members in proportion to 
the work they have performed. 

The Soviet state is interested in promoting and encour¬ 
aging the productive capacity of the co-operatives. The law 
therefore contains a number of provisions designed to prevent 
reduction or squandering of their productive capital. 

For example, a co operative organization may sell part 
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of its means of production only if the fulfilment of tine 
government plans is not jeopardized thereby. It may only be 
disposed of to other co-operative or public bodies, or to state 
enterprises, but not to private persons. Machinery, raw 
materials, fuel, etc., purchased by a co-operative organization 
under the government's plans of distribution, but which it is 
eventually unable to use, may be sold by it only with the sanc¬ 
tion of the appropriate government authority. 

As long as a co-operative organization exists and func¬ 
tions, only its working capital, but not its basic capital, may 
be levied upon for the satisfaction of its creditors. In the 
event of its liquidation, however, all its property, including 
its basic capital, goes into the receiver’s fund for the meet¬ 
ing of its liabilities. 

A word should be said on the mutual liabilities of co¬ 
operative organizations and the members thereof. 

On joining a co operative organization (collective farm, 
producer or cousumer society, etc.) a member pays an entr¬ 
ance fee and a share contribution. The entrance fee is 
always payable in money ; the share contribution may be in 
kind (implements of production, goods, raw materials). The 
entrance fee is payable at once; the share contribution may 
\be extended over a given period, as laid down in the rules 
of the co-operative or by the general meeting of its members. 

The entrance fee is not recoverable under any circum¬ 
stances. If a member leave one co-operative organization 
and joins another belonging to the same union (federation) he 
again pays an entrance fee. 

The share contribution is refundable. If a member 
joins another society belonging to the same co-operative union, 
the value of his share contribution is transferred to his credit 
there. When a member resigns or is expelled from a co¬ 
operative organization, his share contribution is returned to 
him. If it was originally paid in kind, he receives back its 
equivalent in cash. On the death of a member, the value of 
his share contribution is paid to his heirs. When a co-opera¬ 
tive organization goes into liquidation, the residue of the 
share capital is divided aiuong the members in proportion to 
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their contributions after all of the organization’s liabilities 
have been met. 

A member of a co-operative organization is answerable 
for its obligations and losses to the extent of his share con¬ 
tribution. If during his period of membership the organiza¬ 
tion has incurred a loss, on resignation a proportionate share 
of the loss is deducted from the share capital refunded to him. 
A request for the return of share contributions is not consi¬ 
dered a first charge on the organization, and it is only met 
if provision has been made to satisfy all other obligations. 

Members of public organizations pay an entrance fee 
and regular (monthly, quarterly or annual) membership dues. 
Neither entrance fee nor membership dues are refundable on 
resignation or expulsion. 


V 

PERSONAL AND FAMILY PROPERTY 

T HE personal property of citizens is protected by law. 
There are limitations on the kinds of property private 
citizens may own. They may not own land, forests, mineral 
deposits, nor means of production which can only be ex¬ 
ploited with the help of hired labour. They may own wea¬ 
pons, explosives, military equipment, telegraphic and radio¬ 
telegraphic equipment, radium, helium, powerful poisons and 
the like only with the permission of the proper government 
authorities. 

All other forms of property may be owned by private 
citizens. The most common objects of personal property are 
money, banknotes, securities, articles of personal use and 
convenience, household furniture, books, works of art, radio 
sets, sports goods, automobiles, houses, domestic animals and 
poultry and simple agricultural implements and tools (pro¬ 
vided they are not used for the exploitation of the labour of 
others). 

Statistics for 1936 show that in that year private citizents 
owned nearly 1,000,000 dwelling houses in urban areas and 
over 19,000,000 houses in rural areas, 1,776,000 horses, 
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36,117,000 cows and oxen, 40,756,000 sheep and goats, 
19,700,000 pigs; and securities (state loan certificates) to the 
value of nearly 15,000,000,000 roubles. 

There is no limit to the amount of personal property a 
citizen may own. In particular the law sets no limit on 
savings. 


FeraponL Golovaty's Two Aircraft 

No exact data as to the prosperity of individual citizens 
is available, for no such figures are compiled either by the 
statistical or the revenue authorities But some light on the 
wealth of some Soviet citizens may be obtained from the fol¬ 
lowing facts. 

In 1912-43 a fund was started in aid of national defence. 
Hundreds of thousands ol‘ persons contributed five, ten, 
twenty thousand roubles and more in money or valuables. 
Several thousand persons donated from one to two hundred 
thousand roubles each, among them scientists, writers, 
artists, engineers, priests, as well as workers and collective 
farmers. An instance in point is a collective farmer named 
Ferapout Golovaty, who, in 1942, purchased out of his own 
funds a warplane for 100,000 roubles, and in the following 
vear vet another, both of which he donated to a famous air 
force regiment of the Red Army. 

Although the law does not restrict the amouut of per¬ 
sonal property a citizen may oavii, such restrictions may be 
voluntarily imposed upon themselves by groups of citizens 
r—at least as regards certain kinds of property. 

The Model Rules for Collective Farms provide that their 
members undertake not to own over and above a certain 
quantity of livestock and beehives. The number varies with' 
the character of the different regions and ranges from one cow, 
two calves, two sows and their litters, 10 sheep or goats and 
20 beehives in the predominantly agricultural regions, to 10 
cows (not counting calves), 10 horses, 10 camels, 150 sheep or 
goats, in the predominantly cattle raising regions. 
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The underlying consideration behind this rule is that the 
common enterprise of the collective farm should serve as the 
main field of activity and source of income of its members, and 
that their personal husbandry should bear a subsidiary 
character. 

The Right of Peisonal Property is Inviolable 

A government body or oflicial may not confiscate or even 
requisition for equivalent compensation property belonging to 
private citizens or in any way violate or restrict their right 
enjoyment of their personal property. The Constitution of the 
U.S.S.R. states that “the right of citizens to personal owner¬ 
ship ... is inviolable.” 

The only exception sanctioned by law is in case of national 
Emergency (e.g., time of war) or of natural calamity, when 
the government may requisition personal property for proper 
compensation. Furtheimore, the sentence imposed by a court 
for certain criminal oflences may include confiscation of pro¬ 
perty. A court may also order a distraint upon personal 
property for non payment of taxes or debt. 

But not all articles of pioperty of private citizens may 
be subject to distraint. Certain things are exempt, e.g., a 
definite minimum of clothing, household furniture and uten 
sils, a three months’ stock of fuel, food needed for the subsis¬ 
tence of a farmer’s family, until the new harvest, or in the 
case of an urban family, for three months ; tools, implements, 
books, etc., needed by the debtor or by any member of bis 
family for the exccrcise of his trade or profession ; agricul¬ 
tural machines or implements ; a definite quantity of livestock ; 
duelling houses, and structures which foim au essential part 
(it a farmer's husbandry; a definite quantity of seed and of 
fodder for livestock, and the nn gathered crop of field, garden 
or orchard. 

Exemption also e^tfuds to savings b ank deposits, share 
cofiti i! unions in co-op^tlve flpoieties, or insurance premiums 
on nroperiv^ ^c h is itself to distraint. 
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Distraint may be levied only on 20 per cent of monthly 
wages or salaries. However, 50 per cent, of wages and sala- 
lies may be levied in cases of distraint for non fulfflment of 
orders on which advances have been made by state, co-opera¬ 
tive or public bodies, or in compensation for misappropriated 
property, or for non-payment of alimony or maintenance to 
inarm or disabled members of the defaulter’s family. Pensions 
and allowances may be distrained upon only for non-payment 
of alimony, and that must not exceed 30 per cent, of the pen¬ 
sion or allowance. 

The owner is free to use or dispose of his personal property 
in any way he thinks fit. No government body or official may 
restrict his right ol order him to use or dispose of Ms property 
in any particular manner. There are, however, certain excep¬ 
tions to this rule, to wit :— 

Personal property may not be used for the exploitation of 
the labour of others, nor for the acquisition of unearned in¬ 
come (e.g., by profiteering or usury). 

Articles whose possession and use require the sanction of 
some administrative body may be disposed of only to that 
body. For example, the owner of an aeroplane may sell it only 
to the Civil Aviation Board ; and the possessor of a rifled 
firearm inay sell it only to the People’s Commissariat of Home 
Affairs. 

Cold, silver, platinum and metals of the platinum group, 
in the form of bullion or ore, as well ns foreign currency and, 
securities, may be sold only to the State Bank. 

The owner of “museum valuables” (objects of art, ancient 
and historical relics, etc.) registered by the People’s Commis¬ 
sariat of Education, may not destroy them or sell the abroad. 

Owners of pedigree cattle may slaughter them only with 
the permission of the veterinary authorities. 

The owner of a dwelling house may let any part of it he 
does not care to occupy himself, but the rent he exacts for it 
must not be more than 20 per cent, in excess of the rent paid 
for similar gpace in government-owned houses. 

The possession of personal property does not involve any 
additional obligations ; the owner, for instance, is not subject 



to additional taxation. There is no property tax in the 
U.S.S.K. with the exception of a tax on horses owned by in¬ 
dividual peasants (i.e., peasants not belonging to collective 
farms). 

However, since the Soviet state is anxious to promote the 
welfare and prosperity of its citizens, it makes it incumbent 
on owners of large and important pieces of property to see to 
their proper maintenance and upkeep. Owners of houses must 
keep them in a- proper state of repair, and, in the event of an 
owner’s deliberately failing to do so, and allowing his house 
to fall into dilapidation, the local soviet may apply to the 
court to have the house turned over to the state. In practice, 
it has to be established that there were no extenuating circums¬ 
tances, that the owner was able, but unwilling, to make the 
uccessary repairs. 

Owners of houses or other buildings, livestock, crops, fruit 
orchards, as well as the tools of a handicraft or trade are 
obliged to insure them against lire, damage or other accident. 

To sum up, it may be said that the only restrictions im¬ 
posed on the right of personal property are designed to prevent 
its being used for unearned income and the exploitation of the 
labour of others, and to ensure the proper maintenance and 
most effective use of such objects of personal property as are 
national economic importance (dwelling houses, pedigree 
stocks, etc.). In all other respects the right of enjoymeut of 
personal property is unrestricted. 

Itiyht of inker it (i nee 

Personal property is trniismittable by inheritance. 

Under Soviet law the right to inherit belongs to all citi¬ 
zens, irrespective of sex, age, nationality or social origin or 
status. The amount that can be inherited is unlimited ; when 
a person dies, his property, no matter how large, passes to his 
heirs. Until 1912 an inheritance tax was imposed, but in that 
year it was abolished and since then no tax or dues of any 
kind are levied on legacies. 

All things that are objects of personal property may be 
inherited. However, if the owner had to have special permis- 
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siou to possess a certain property, it cannot be inherited unless 
the heir can receive similar permission. Nor are pensions or 
allowances, or similar benefits which are the perquisites of 
specific individuals, inheritable. Similarly, if the deceased 
was a member of a co-operative society, the privileges attach¬ 
ing to his membership thereof do not pass to his heirs, but 
only the right to the refund of his share contribution. 

Soviet law recognizes two methods of inheritance ; in¬ 
heritance by law and inheritance by bequest. It does not 
recognize inheritance by contract. 

Inheritance by law takes place in cases where no testa¬ 
ment is left or the testament is declared invalid. 

There arc three degrees of heirs under the law. The first 

degree comprises : wife (or husband) of the deceased, children 

(including adopted children) and parents, provided they are 

unable to earn their own living, as well as other persons unable 

to earn their living, if they welt dependent upon the deceased 

lor no less than a year before his or her death. 

*/ 

If any one of the children has died before the estate is 
divided, his share is distributed among his children. Simi¬ 
larly, the share of a grandchild who may have died is divided 
among his children. 

Share of heirs dying before the estate is divided, and leav¬ 
ing no children, are divided among the remaining heirs. 

The second degree comprises the able-bodied parents of 
th6 deceased. The estate passes to them if the deceased lias 
left no wife (husband), issue or dependants. Parents come 
under the second degree only if they are able to earn their own 
living. If they are not able to do so, owing to age, sickness or 
disablement, they are classed with the first degree of heirs and 
share the inheritance with spouse, issue and dependants. 

The third degree consists of the brothers and sisters of the 
deceased. The estate passes to them only if there arc no sur¬ 
viving heirs of the first and second degree. 

The heirs of one and the same degree receive an equal share 
of the estate. This does not apply to the grand children or 
great-grand-children of the deceased, who are not independent 
heirs, but representatives of the dead children of the deceased. 
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Tliey receive only that share of the inheritance which would 
have fallen to their parent and divide it among themselves. 

Household furniture and utensils, in case of inheritance 
by law, are not divided among all the heirs. They pass solely 
to those heirs who lived in the same household as the deceased; 
they receive these articles in addition to their share of the 
inheritance. 

If the deceased leaves no surviving heirs and dies in estate, 
his estate becomes the property of the state. 

/ 

Bequest 

Every Soviet citizen has the right io make a will providing 
for the disposal of his property in a different way from that 
which would occur under inheritance by law. 

Wills must be in writing and, as a general rnle, certified 
by a notary. An exception is allowed in the case of wdlls made 
by members of the armed f<ffces in wartime, which may be 
certified by commanding officers or chiefs of military hospitals. 
Nor is notarial certification needs for instructions given by a 
savings bank depositor as to the disposal of his deposit, in 
the event of his death, or to co-operative organizations as to 
the disposal of share contributions. A written notification is 
sufficient in such cases. 

Personal property may be bequeathed both to physical and 
to “juristic” (corporate) persons. If a person has legal heirs 
(wife or husband, children, grandchildren, greatgrandchildren, 
parents, dependants, brothers or sisters), he may not will his 
property to other physical peusons, He can only give instruc¬ 
tions how his property should be distributed among the legal 
heirs, and in doing so is not obliged to adhere to the order of 
inheritance or to the size of the shares prescribed in the case 
of inheritance by law. 

He may increase the share of one heir and decrease that 
of another, or entirely deprive some heirs of their share and 
bequeath all his property to one or more of the others. He 
may not, however, injure the Interests of minors or lion-able- 
bodied heirs and must bequeath them at least the share to 
wliich they would have been entitled under inheritance by law, 
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if a person has no legal heirs he may bequeath his pr6- 
perty to whom he pleases. And, as an exception to the gene¬ 
ral rule, he may bequeath bank and savings banks deposits 
to anyone he pleases, even if he has legal heirs. 

Personal property may also be bequeathed to “juristic” 
I>ersons—the state, state institutions and enterprises, collec¬ 
tive farms, co-operative and public organization, and so on. 
Such bequests may be made irrespective of whether there are 
legal heirs or not. 

The will may indicate a specific purpose or jmrposes for 
which tbe bequest is made. The testator may also impose 
obligations upon one or more of his heirs with regard to third 
persons, such as providing them with free accommodation in 
the inherited house, aud the heir can decline to accept the 
obligation only by renouncing the legacy. 

All formalities in connection with the exec ution of wills 
are conducted by a notary. Disputed questions are settled 
by the courts. 

An heir may renounce his share of the legacy. If he does 
so before the death of the testator, the latter may appoint a 
substitute heir. 


Family Property 

Personal property may be owned in common by several 
persons, and is then known as joint property. Joint property 
may arise as the result of the inheritance by several persons 
of shares in on© and the same indivisible thing, or by the ac¬ 
quisition of a thing in common, or by the cession of a person 
of a share of a thing he owns to other persons. 

Each owner has the right to a definite share in the joint 
property, even if that- share is ideal, i.e., floes not extend to 
some definite physical part of tlic thing, but only to a part 
of its value. 

The possesion, use of and disposition of joint property 
is determined by agreement among the owners, or, in the ab¬ 
sence of unanimity, by a majority of the owners. The method 
of distribution of the fruits and income derived from joint 
property is likewise determined by agreement, as is also the 
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distribution of the cost of maintenance, exploitation and 
management. 

If a party retires from the association, the allotment of 
compensation for his share is arrived at by agreement, or, if 
agreement cannot be reached, by the decision of a'court. 

The property of man and wife is a specific form of joint 
property* The rules governing the joint property of man and 
wife extend to all Soviet families except peasant families, i.e., t 
the families of collective and individual farmers. 

The joint property of man and wife is such property as 
they acquired (purchased or produced) since their marriage. 
The property which belonged to either of them before mar¬ 
riage remains his (or her) property and the other party has 
no legal right to it. 

Property acquired by a couple since marriage is considered 
their joint property irrespective of whether it was acquired in 
the name of both-or of only one of them. In particular, Soviet 
legal practice holds that a house acquired after marriage, but 
entered in the {Building Register in the name of only one of 
two, is nevertheless to be regarded as the joint property of 
both. An exception to the general rule is the-case of savings 
bank deposits, which, if made in the name of only one of the 
couple even during marriage, are regarded as belonging to him 
(or her), and the other party has no claim to them. 

There are certain exceptions to the general rules govern¬ 
ing (lie joint property of husband and wife. 

Tools, instruments, books* and the like, used by one of the 
couple for the exercise of his or her professional occupation, 
belong to that particular spouse, even though they were ac¬ 
quired during wedlock. If, however, both husband and wife 
follow the same occupation and the objects in question are 
used by both, they are considered joint property. 

Clothes and other articles which are the'appurtenances of 
one particular sex are considered the property of the spouse 
<»f that sex. For, example, ladies’ footwear belong to the 
wife, a man's watch to the husband, and so forth. This rule 
does not apply to articles of luxury (jewellery, valuable furs, 
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etc.), which, if acquired after marriage, are the joint property 
of both spouses. 

Gifts, awards and premiums recived by one of the spouses 
are considered the property of that spouse only. 

As long as they continue in wedlock husband and wife 
have an equal right to their joint property. The Code of 
Wedlock, the Family and Guardianship states that “the man¬ 
ner of conducting the common household is arranged by mutual 
agreement of the two spouses,’’ in other words, husband and 
wife exercise possession, use and disposal of their joint pro¬ 
perty by common consent. 

-Joint ownership means that all fruits and income from 
the property goes to the benefit of the common household, and 
likewise that the cost of maintenance and operation of the 
property is borne in common. 

For a long time it was a moot question in Soviet law. 
Whether the joint property of husband and wife conld be dis¬ 
trained for debt or other claims against only one of them. To¬ 
day this question has been settled as follows. If the debt 
arose by the action*of only one of the spouses, but was in the 
interest of the common household, the joint property of both 
may be distrained, but if the debt was incurred in the interest 
of only one of the spouses and not for the benefit either of the 
common household or of the other spouse, distraint may be 
levied only on the property of the defaulting spouse and on 
his (or her) share of the joint property, the share of the other 
spouse being immune. 

A similar procedure is adopted in case of confiscation of 
property by sentence of court for a crime committed by one 
of the spouses. If the joint property of both spouses was 
augmented as a result of the crime, then it is liable to confisca¬ 
tion. If the crime, however, did not result in augmenting the 
joint property, and did not pursue that purpose, then only 
that share of the joint property may be confiscated which be¬ 
longs to the convicted spouse. 

The Code of Wedlock, the Family and Guardianship lays 
down that (he share, of the joint property which belongs to 
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feacli of the spouses is determined by mutual agreement be-' 
tween them, and, in ease of dispute, by the law courts. 

The shares of each of the spouses in the joint property 
must be equal in value only if distraint is to be levied on the 
share of one of them, or if that share is due to be confiscated. 
In all other eases the court is not necessarily obliged to divide 
the joint property into two equal parts. It must take into 
account the labour contribution made by each of the-spoiises 
towards the maintenance of the common household. Such 
contribution does not only include wages or other income, 
but also domestic work, upbringing of the children, and so 
forth. Jf the division of property is occasioned by divorce, 
tiie court must also think of the interests of the spouse with 
whom the children are to remain. Children, it is true, have 
no independent claim to a share of the property of their 
parents. Hut the maintenance and upbringing of 1 lie children 
gives the spouse to whom this care will fall the right to de¬ 
mand a larger share of the joint property. 

In the Ukrainian and Georgian Soviet Republics the law 
provides that in all cases of division of the joint property of 
husband and wife the shares shall be equal. 

The Collect ice Farm Household 

A different, set of regulations, however, governs the pro¬ 
perty relations of the peasant fatuity (whether of collective or 
individual fanner). The basic nucleus is the peasant house¬ 
hold (if it belongs to a collec tive farm it is called a collective 
farm household). The Land Code defines the household as “a 
family-labour association of persons jointly engaged in agri¬ 
culture. ’’ It should be noted that, if the household does not 
belong to a collective farm, the agricultural enterprise con¬ 
ducted by the members of the household represents their 
principal source of income. If, however, the household does 
belong to a collective farm, the joint establishment of the 
members of the household is of a subsidiary character aud 
serves only to supplement the income they derive from the 
collective farm. Apart from their joint agricultural enter¬ 
prise--principal or subsidiary—the members of a household 





are also linked by the fact that they conduct a joint domestic 
economy. 

The rural household is something wider than the urban 
family. It may consist not only of the husband and wife, 
their minor or unmarried adult children, near or even remote 
relations ; the household not infrequently comprises two or 
more couples—married brothers or sisters, say—together with 
their property. What is more, even persons who are in no 
way related by kinship to the other members may be adopted 
into a household. 

The able bodied as well as the non-ablebodied, including 
minor children, are all equally members of the household. 

The property relations within the peasant (collective farm) 
family are as follows : 

Dwelling houses and farm buildings, livestock and poul¬ 
try, agricultural implements and machinesf crops sown and 
orchard planted on land occupied by the household, the crops 
gathered from this land, proceeds from the sale of produce, 
whether from the collective farm or family holding worker by 
members of the household, food, fodder and seed stocks, furni¬ 
ture and utensils used in common, etc., constitute the joint 
property of the household. 

All income earned by individual members of a household 
on the collective farm or elsewhere remain at the disposal of 
the person concerned and does not become the property of the 
household. 

Articles of consumption and convenience in personal use 
by individual members of the household, personal gifts, awards 
and premiums, savings bank deposits and the like, are the 
personal property of the particular member of the household. 

The management, use and disposal of the joint property 
of the household are decided by the common consent of all 
adult members, or, in tbe absence of unanimity, by a majority. 
A head of the household, who may be a man or a woman, is 
selected by the members to administer the family holding and 
to represent the household in relation with other persons and 
with the authorities. The household heg<l may be deposed by 
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tlie members of the household and another appointed in his 
place. 

The income derived from the family small holding is the 
joint property of all the members. Expenses of operation and 
maintenance of the joint property are covered out of the pro¬ 
ceeds. Distraint for debts incurred in the operation of the 
family’s holding is levied in the first place on the joint property 
of the household ; however, if the latter is insufficient to meet 
the claim, the personal property of the members is likewise 
liable to distraint. 

This also applies to confiscation by sentence of court for 
crimes committed with a view to increasing the joint property. 

Members of a household may voluntarily terminate their 
association with it and demand an appropriate share of the 
joint property. This rule does not apply to a person who 
leaves one household to join another—for instance, owing to 
marriage. Such a person, however, becomes a full-fledged 
member of the new household and acquires all rights as such. 

The share of the joint property to be assigned to persons 
who leave a household is determined by agreement between 
them and the remaining members ; if agreement cannot be 
reached, the courts may be asked to settle the dispute. In 
apportioning the share of the joint property to be assigned to 
the member or members quitting the household, the court must 
be guided by the customs and practices traditionaly observed 
in such cases in the given locality. 

Membership of a household and the share in the joint 
property of a household canjaot be sold, bequeathed or in¬ 
herited. In the event of the death of a member, his share 
remains the joint property of the household, thus increasing 
the share of the other members. His personal property passes 
to his heirs in the usual way. If the household consists of only 
one persons, on his death the household property passes to his 
heirs in the same way as his personal property does. 

The system of property relations established by the law 
and Constitution of the U.S.S.R., is based on the principle of 
harmonizing the interests of society as a whole w T ith the in¬ 
terests of the individual citizen. 
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The fact that all the major industries and means of pro¬ 
duction are socialist property and belong to Soviet society as 
a body effectively protects the interests of the whole people. 

Socialist property promotes the augmentation of the 
national wealth and of the national income of the Soviet Union 
and, hence, the improvement of the standard of living of its 
citizens. It makes it possible for the people to plan their 
national economy in their own interests. It was socialist 
ownership of the means of production which enabled the Soviet 
people to defeat the Nazi invaders and to uphold the liberty 
and independence of their country. 

The Soviet system of property, however,does not reduce 
all citizens to one level and compel them to conform to one 
and the same standard of living. Each citizen may possess all 
the property and enjoy all the benefits of life that he is capable 
of earning by his own labour. The property acquired out of 
his earnings he may utilize and dispose of at his discretion. 
The Soviet laws protect his personal property and his enjoy¬ 
ment thereof. 

This harmony of social and private interests is the very 
essence of the Soviet system of property. 
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VII 

Legal Rights 
of the 

Soviet Family 


1. SOVIET LEGISLATION ON QUESTIONS OF 

MATERNITY 

T ilE Soviet (stale regards maternity as one of the most valu¬ 
able social blessings which links together the fundamental 
interests of the individual and of society as a whole ; the 
welfare of mothers and their protection is, therefore, consi¬ 
dered one of the primary tasks of the state. 

Care of mothers without the provision of the necessary 
conditions for the upbringing of children would obviously not 
have any real significance. State protection of the interests 
of the mother and of her children form one indivisible wdiole. 

This solicitude for mothers and children has distinguished 
the Soviet Government since the days of its inception. A 
decree published in 1917, two months after the October Revo¬ 
lution, proclaimed that the protection of mothers and children 
is the “direct duty of the state.” 
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Nineteen years later this principle was given legal force 
by its inclusion in the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. in which 
“state protection of the interests of mother and child” was 
recorded in Article 122 as one of the constitutional principles 
of the Soviet state. A few years later (July 8, 1914) a Decree, 
issued by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
during the war against German fascism, gave greater force to 
this principle. 

The state protection of mothers and children has been 
particularly apparent during the most difficult periods through 
which the Soviet Union has passed. 

During the years of the Civil War a huge territory of 
Soviet Russia was cut off from the main sources of supply of 
food, raw materials and fuel. The workers of Moscow and 
Petrograd were issued a ration of 50 grams (1J ozs.) of bread 
a day. The shortage of raw materials ami fuel caused most 
factories to close down. 

Under these extremely difficult circumstances the Soviet 
Government adopted measures to reduce the hardships and 
sufferings of mothers and their children to the greatest pos¬ 
sible extent. It was during this period that the fundamental 
principles of Soviet legislation on the protection of mothers 
and children were laid down. On January 4, 1919, Lenin 
signed a decree setting up a special “Council for the Protec¬ 
tion of Children.” The lirst article of this decree announced 
that “one of the tasks of the revolutionary authorities is to 
take care of the rising generation.” Practical measures were 
adopted for the supply of better food and clothing to children 
and to find homes for children in need of them. 

There are numerous documents amongst the records of 
the first years of the revolution which show the unusual 
amount of attention which Vladimir Lenin paid to these 
problems. 

In 1921, when the harvest failed on the Volga, the Soviet 
Government took urgent measures to protect mothers and 
their children from the disastrous results of natural calami¬ 
ties. Tens of thousands of children were evacuated from the 
starving provinces to districts which had not suffered from 
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the drought. About 25,000 children were sent to the Ukraine, 
about 10,000 to Siberia and so on. 

Simultaneously an extensive network of institutions for 
the welfare of mothers and their children developed. Children 
of needy parents were adopted by the state. Special institu¬ 
tions for 55,000 children were opened in the Kirghiz Republic, 
institutions for 27,000 children grew up in the Tatar Republic, 
and so on. 

Soon after the revolution the question of the attitude of 
the new authorities to abortions was raised. In principle the 
Soviet attitude to this question was against the practice, but 
the question, however, had to be solved realistically. 

During the years that followed the Civil War and the in¬ 
tervention economic ruin was the ruling feature throughout 
the country. The difficult conditions of life and the moral 
heritage from the past prevented women from making full 
use of the opportunities and rights the revolution had given 
them to perform their duties as mothers and citizens without 
any fear for the future. During this period circumstances 
sometimes led a woman to decide in favour of abortion. 

Under such conditions the forbidding of abortions could 
only lead to an increase in the number of illegal abortions 
performed under unsanitary conditions. 

Therefore, without in any way changing its viewpoint that 
abortions are a social evil which must be fought, the Soviet 
Government adopted a decision, in 1921, to permit them. 
Permission to perform abortions was granted only to state 
medical institutions. Doctors ^performing the operation out¬ 
side the medical institutions were deprived of the right to 
j>ractice and were held responsible before a criminal court. 

Even in Ibis period, permission to perform an abortion 
was given only in a limited number of cases. Before the ope¬ 
ration was performed the patient had to appear before a 
speeial commission consisting of a doctor and representatives 
of women’s organisations. The members of the commission 
were obliged to investigate each case from the medical and 
social standpoint, and to explain to every woman who applied 
that an abortion is dangerous to health, that is may cost the 
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woman her life and that is against the interests of the 
country as a whole. Only when the commission was satisfied 
that an abortion was really necessary did they grant permis¬ 
sion for it to be done. Abortions at a late period of pregnancy 
(more than three months) were forbidden. 

In the years that followed, the social and economic condi¬ 
tions of life in the country underwent a radical change. Women 
were afforded every possible opportunity in the fields of labour, 
public life and education. The material conditions of life 
for mothers improved immeasurably and the network of ins¬ 
titutions for the welfare of mothers—maternity homes, 
medical consultations—was constantly being increased. State 
assistance for mothers with large families was introduced. 
Tlie number of nurseries, playgrounds and kindergartens was 
increased. A number of legislative measures was adopted to 
strengthen the legal position of the woman in the family. 

All these factors led the Soviet Government, after having 
thoroughly discussed the question at numerous meetings of 
working women, to pass a decision forbidding abortions. This 
act was passed in 1030. 

According to this law, which is still in operation, abor¬ 
tions are forbidden in medical institutions, in the homes of 
doctors or their patients. An abortion is only permitted in 
cases in which a continuation of pregnancy would endanger 
the women’s life or seriously affect her health, or when either 
parent is suffering from a disease that is hereditarily communi¬ 
cable. A doctor who performs an illegal operation, i.e., 
contravening the above conditions, is liable to two years’ 
imprisonment : a doctor performing the operation in unsani¬ 
tary conditions is liable to three years’ imprisonment. Similar 
punishments may be inflicted on individuals ■without special 
medical training who perform illegal abortions. 

The act of compelling a woman to make an abortion is also 
punishable by two years’ imprisonment. A pregnant woman 
who undertakes an abortion is publicly censured ; in the eveut 
of a repetition a fine is substituted for or added to the censure. 

The government decree on the subject says, amongst other 
points, that k< the Soviet doctor must realise that abortions 
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are not only dangerous to the health of women, but are also 
a serious social evil which must be fought by every conscien¬ 
tious citizen, first and foremost by medical workers.’* Any 
tree interpretation of the medical conditions under which an 
abortion is permissible is strictly forbidden. 

While forbidding abortions the {Soviet Government makes 
every effort to ensure that the birth and training of children 
take place under the most favourable conditions. 

hirst of all, let us deal with the labour laws in so far as 
they affect expectant mothers. 

ller right to work is guaranteed. Kefusal to employ a 
woman because she is pregnant is punishable by six months’ 
imprisonment ora tine up to 1,000 roubles. A repetition of the 
offence is punishable by two years’ imprisonment. 

An expectant mother is guranteed the same wages as she 
earned prior to her pregnancy, and a reduction in wages on 
account of it is punishable in the same way as a refusal io 
employ her. 

If it is difficult for an expectant, mother to carry on her 
usual work in the period before site is entitled to leave of 
absence, she must be given lighter work without any reduction 
in her wages. At the beginning of the recent war a law was 
passed dealing with the working day of factory and office 
workers for the duration of the war. This law forbade com¬ 
pulsory overtime for expectant mothers from the sixth month 
of pregnancy (now from the fourth month of pregnancy). 

An expectant mother has the right to leave of absence from 
her work for 35 days before confinement and to a money grant 
from the slate. According to the earlier law this leave of 
absence continued 28 days after confinement, but in July, 1911, 
the laws improving conditions for the welfare of mothers and 
their children increased the post-natal period to 42 days, 
bringing the total leave of absence for confinement up to 77 
days. Iu curses of abnormal births this may be increased to 
91 days. 

In order to receive a maternity grant a woman must have 
worked for a certain time in the particular factory or office 
concerned. In order to improve the material conditions for 
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expectant mothers a war-time government measure has con¬ 
siderably decreased the time necessary to qualify for the money 
grant, making it less than half the pre-war time. During the 
pre natal and post-natal periods money grants are also made 
to women serving in the armed forces, and to the wives of 
serving soldiers and sailors. 

Leave of absence for women collective farmers is provided 
for in the statutes of the collective farms, which cover all the 
main questions of work and life on the farm. These statutes, 
adopted in 1935 at the All-Union Congress of Collective Farm 
Shock Workers, provides for leave of absence for the collective 
farm woman for a month prior to and a month after confine¬ 
ment, with the payment of half her average earnings. 

Amongst other wartime measures we must not forget the 
rules governing the supply of rations to expectant mothers. 
At an extremely difficult time, when flic most fertile regions 
of our country were still in the hands of the fascist invaders, 
in June, 1912, the Soviet Government gave instructions on 
the issue of extra rations of butter, sugar, cereals aud fresh 
milk to expectant mothers. In July, 1944, this additional 
ration was doubled, and to-day every expectant mother living 
in a town or a factory settlement, beginning from the sixth 
month of pregnancy, is entitled to 800 grams (ljf lbs.) butter, 
GOO grams (1£ lbs.) sugar, 1,200 grams (2J lbs.) cereal and 
12 litres (21 pints) of milk monthly, in addition to her normal 
month's rations. The same extra ration is issued to nursing 
homes and hospitals, and women who supply breast milk to 
infant, welfare centres receive the extra ration during the whole 
period of nursing, or during which they supply milk. 

In addition, managers of factories and other enterprises 
must, supply expectant and nursing mothers with extra rations 
from the concern’s own subsidiary farms; the ration quota 
is decided jointly by the management of the enterprise and the 
trade union committee. 

Expectant mothers and mothers with infants have the 
right to enter trams, buses, and trolley-buses without taking 
a place in the waiting queue. Special seats are allotted for 
them in the vehicles, and special compartments are provided 
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oh the underground and on railway trains; on the stations 
there are speeial waiting rooms for “mother and child.” 

In the legislation of all Soviet Republics pregnancy is 
taken into consideration when punishment is decided upon 
'by a court of justice. 

These are the main points in Soviet law which protect 
expectant mothers during the period of pregnancy. 

On the birth of a child in the Soviet Union arrangements 
are made to protect to the greatest possible extent the health 
of the mother and the new-born infant. 

As early as 1936, Soviet legislation aimed at providing 
sufficient accommodation for all expectant mothers in lying- 
in hospitals or skilled attention home. Before the revolution 
there was accommodation for 5,500 patients in lying-in hos¬ 
pitals in the territory now occupied by the R.S.F.S.R.; by 
1940 the number had been increased to 82,800. 

During the five years that preceded the recent war 1,165 
lying-in hospitals were built in the U.S.S.R.; this figure does 
not include those on collective farms. Before the revolution 
births in maternity homes were an exception, whereas to-day 
those in the mother’s home form the exception; the number 
of births which take place, in maternity homes, especially in 
the towns, approaches 300 per cent. Lying-in hospitals and 
other similar institutions, which were in regions under Ger¬ 
man occupation, were mostly destroyed. They are now being 
rebuilt at top speed. 

Throughout the country .there are thousands of welfare 
centres providing medical attention for women and children. 
Special rest homes have been organised for expectant mothers 
and for nursing mothers. In factories and offices, where large 
numbers of women are employed, there are special rooms for 
mothers nursing their children and special “women’s 
hygiene” rooms. 

When a child is born, the parents, if they are in need of 
it, receive a grant to buy a Layette and for the proper feeding 
of the baby. If the parents arc wage workers, the money 
grant is made from the state social insurance fund; but if the 
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father or mother belongs to a co-operative enterprise the 
grant comes from the mutual benefit fund. 

When the young mother returns to work after leave ab¬ 
sence following the birth of the child, she is given special 
working conditions. During the whole period in which she 
is nursing the infant she is freed from all night work, and for, 
six months she is not allowed to work overtime. Nursing 
mothers are granted additional tinie-off during working 
hours to feed their children. The period allowed for nursing 
the baby may not be less than 30 minutes and the interval 
-between feeding not more than hours. These feeding 
intervals count as working time. 

If a child under the age of two years is taken ill the 
mother is granted leave of absence from work, with payment 
of the usual allowances paid to incapacitated workers, irres¬ 
pective of whether there is anybody in the family who could 
look after the child. 

# * * 

The decree* published by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.E. on July 8, 1914, made considerable 
changes in the way in which the question of unmarried 
mothers and the birth of their children is regulated. 

I’nmarried mothers no longer have to apply to the court 
to establish paternity and to obtain alimony for the main¬ 
tenance of the child; the state has greatly increased the help 
given to unmarried mothers (all the measures described above 
for the protection of mothers and children also apply to un¬ 
married mothers). According to the new law a mother who 
is not married receives a state allowance for the maintenance 
and upbringing of her child (100 roubles a month for one 
child, 150 for two, and 200 roubles for three or more). This 
allowance is paid until the children attain the age of 12 
years. 

Unmarried mothers having eight, or more children receive 
the usual grants and allowances paid to mothers of large 
families in addition to this special allowance. The allowance 

* See Appendix. 
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for unmarried mothers is continued even in the event of the 
woman subsequently marrying. 

Should an unmarried mother desire it, she may hand her 
child over to an institution where it will be brought up and 
educated at state expense. The mother retains the right to 
take back her child at any time she wishes to do so. 

Before the revolution a woman who bore a child out of 
wedlock was very badly off both materially and morally. 
Under Soviet conditions the unmarried mother is a citizeness 
of the country with full rights, who takes as active a part in 
building up Socialism and in public life as any other woman. 
The state grants her material aid for the maintenance and 
upbringing of her child. Soviet laws punish anybody who 
attempts to insult her or lower her dignity as a mother. 

By granting the unmarried mother the necessary help for 
the upbringing of her child the state frees the woman from 
the difficult task of legally establishing paternity and of ap¬ 
plying for alimony, a, matter which frequently has to be 
settled by court. 

This new legislature really protects the interests of the 
unmarried mother and her child, and provides favourable 

conditions for the upbringing of a good healthy citizen, 

# * * 

The attitudq of the Soviet state to maternity, the respect 
and honour accorded all mothers in the country, are clearly 
expressed in the Decree published by the Supreme Soviet of 
the T7.S.S.R. on July 8, 1944, instituting high ranking decora¬ 
tions for mothers with large families. 

A mother who has borne and brought up five or six chil¬ 
dren is awarded the “Motherhood Medal” and for bearing 
and bringing up seven, eight, or nine children she is awarded 
the Order of the Glory of Motherhood. The title of “Mother 
Heroine” with an order and a certificate is awarded to women 
who have brought up ten or more children. In making the 
awards children who have been killed or listed as missing 
during the war are included. 

The first awards were made to mothers with large families 
at the end of October, 1944. Amongst those granted awards 
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Were workers, collective farmers and housewives. Anna 
Alexakhina has twelve children, eight of whom are serving 
in the Bed Army; Eudoxia Trofimova, a worker, has ten 
children, two of whom are fighting at the front; a woman 
named Ryshkova, with ten children, has six sons and a 
daughter at the front. 

# # * 

The numerous measures adopted by- the Soviet state for 
the protection of mothers and children have given fine results. 
Mortality from childbirth has been greatly reduced. Shortly 
before the war, in 1941, mortality from childbirth in the 
Ukraine had been reduced to 0.18 per cent., whereas, on the 
eve of the first world war, mortality in the best maternity 
homes in Moscow remained steady, at 0.4 per cent. 

Infant mortality has also been greatly reduced. At the 
beginning of the war against German fascism infant morta¬ 
lity was less than half the pre-revolutionary level. The ten¬ 
dency towards a decrease in infant mortality has continued 
despite all difficulties during the war period. Infant mortality 
iii 1943 was only about two-thirds of what it was iu J940. 

Sickness amongst children greatly decreased during the 
war years. The number of cases of dysentery, in 1943, was 
only a third of the 1940 figure, and of scarlet fever less Ilian 
a half. The figures for cases of measles, whooping cough and 
other childhood diseases also decreased. The measures adopt¬ 
ed by the Soviet Government have prevented the second world 
war from having such disastrous effects on children as the 
first, world war when infant mortality increased by 30 per cent. 

2. SOVIET LAWS ON MARRIAGE AND THE 

FAMILY 

S INCE the inception of the Soviet state the family has been' 
the subject of special attention, as being a unit of excep¬ 
tional State importance. Decrees were published shortly 
alter the October Revolution (in December, 1917) on the main 
questions affecting marriage and the family, on civil marriage 
and children. In the autumn of 1918 the R.S.F.S.R. pnbli 
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telied a “Code of Laws Concerning the Registration of Births, 
Marriage and Deaths, and Legislation Concerning Marriage, 
the Family and Guardianship.” 

The fact that family relations were the subject of one of 
the first big codes of laws issued in the Soviet Union shows 
the exceptional importance with which the Soviet state re¬ 
gards these relations. 

Since then the Soviet Government has frequently return¬ 
ed to the matter of marriage afid the family. Without going 
in(o the details of numerous acts passed on separate questions 
in this sphere, we will deal with three main acts of legislation 
in which marriage and the family is dealt with as a whole. 

First, there is the Marriage, Family, and Guardianship 
Code published in every Soviet Republic. This Code replaced 
the obsolecent legislation of the early months of the revolu¬ 
tion and, in the main, is still in operation.* 

Secondly, there is the famous instruction issued by the 
Central Executive Committee and the Council of People's 
Commissars of the TJ.S.S.R. on June 27, 1030, which aimed 
at strengthening the family, family obligations, and respon¬ 
sibility to the family. 

Thirdly and lastly is the Decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. issued in wartime (July 8, 
1941), which provided new solutions to many problems which 
had arisen out of the laws regulating family life. 

Before attempting the solution of the most important pro¬ 
blems in the field of marital and family relationship the draft 
laws (bills) were first subjected to widespread public discus¬ 
sion. 


* Similar Cedes arerin use in ell the 16 constituent republics of tbe Soviet 
Union. In the R.S.F.S R., the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Azerbaijan, Armenia 
and Uzbekistan they were adopted between 192G and 1928, in Georgia in I960 
and in Turkmenia, in 1985. Tbe governments of tbe Soviet Republics of 
Kirghizia, Kazakhstan, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and of tbe Kerelo-Finnish 
Republic adopted the Code operating in tbe R.8,F*S>R* In the Moldavian 
Republic the Ukrainian Code has been temporarily adopted. 

These Codes of laws govern tbe main items concerning marriage and the 
family. The slight differences between the different Codes are explained by 
the specific national features of the various republics, by their manner of life 
and by thoir economy. 
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The first decree made under Soviet power on “Civil 
Marriage, Children and Registrar’s Records” was published 
in the Petrograd newspapers in the form of a bill to be dis¬ 
cussed by the general public. Again, in 1925 and in 192G, 
the “Code of Laws Concerniug Marriage, the Family and 
Guardianship,” was published for discussion by the people. 
Only after it had been discussed in detail by the whole 
country and alterations had been made was it adopted by the 
legislative bodies. 

In 193G, too, the draft of the ifew and important laws 
concerning married and family life w r as first widely discnssed 
in the newspapers, at meetings, and at conferences in which 
tens of thousands of people took part. 

What is the general line followed in Soviet laws on mar¬ 
riage and the family? 

First, all legislature in this field aims at combating the 
remanants of unsatisfactory past ideas on marriage and the 
family that were still retained in the miuds of the people. 
The law's are based on the complete legal equality of men 
and w r omen as members of the family, iu strict accordance 
with the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. which says:— 

“Women in the U.S.S.R. are accorded equal rights w r ith 
men in all spheres of economic, state, cultural, social and 
political life.” (Article 122 of the Constitution of the 
U.S.S.R.) 

Soviet legislature aims at inculcating in parents a feeling 
of great responsibility towards their children. The law takes 
as its basis the fact that marital and family relations are not 
only the private concern of individuals, but the concern of the 
nation as a whole, and aims at regulating these relations in 
the interests both of the individual and of society as a whole. 

The Soviet state regards the family as the basis of the 
normal and healthy upbringing of children. The family deve- 1 
lops and strengthens those qualities and traits in the child 
which should form the norms of behaviour of every citizen of 
the Soviet Union—the feeling of solidarity, mutual aid and 
responsibility for the w r ell-being of the community. Soviet 
laws, therefore, establish an extensive system of help to the 
family. 
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The state is interested, too, in an increase in the popula¬ 
tion, and this can only be assured when normal conditions for 
family life exist. For this reason also, the state makes every 
effort to strengthen the family. 

The providing of conditions for the development of the 
family, as a unit consciously and closely connected with the 
community and not as a self centred isolated group, gives the 
state every reason to see in the family a real foundation on 
which it can depend and which will support it. By strengthen¬ 
ing the family the state*is strengthening itself, increasing its 
own might. v 


3. AID TO THE FAMILY 

O NE of the most important measures of assistance to the 
family was the state aid for mothers with large families, 
introduced in 1930. It took the form of granting allowances to 
mothers of six children who, on the birth of the seventh and 
eaelt subsequent child, received an allowance of 2,000 roubles 
a year until the child was five years of age. Mothers of ten 
children were given a single grant of 5,000 roubles on the birth 
of each subsequent child and an annual allowance of 3,000 
roubles for each of the four years following the child’s birth, 
beginning from the second year. 

Since 1030, the allotments made and the sums actually 
expended for these grants have been regularly increased. In 
1037, for example, 400,000,000 roubles was paid out in grants 
and allowances to mothers* of large families; in 1911, the 
figure was 1,225,000,000 roubles. From 1030 to 1043 the Soviet 
Government expended about 7,000,000,000 roubles on these 
allowances. 

In view of the fact that the war brought serious material 
difficulties to a number of families, the Government introduced 
further measures of assistance to the family. Aid to mothers 
of large families has been considerably increased. Grants are 
now made to mothers on the birth of the third child, so that 
the number of families in receipt of state aid has greatly 
increased. 



The system of paying grants ha* also been changed and is 
now more in accordance with the actual needs of the family. 
As well as single grants of money monthly payments have been 
introduced. On the birth of the sixth child a much large 
sum is paid than on the birth of the fifth, on the birth of the 
fifth more than on the birth of the fourth, etc. 

The system by which allowances are granted and the man¬ 
ner in which the money is collected by the mother have also 
been simplified. When the Executive Committee of the local 
Soviet of Working People’s Deputies has passed a resolution 
granting the allowance to the mother, a book is issued to the 
mother for each child; this book entitles her to receive her 
allowance for live years—through a savings bank in the towns 
and through the village Soviet in the rural districts. 

Allowances which the mother received for children born in 
previous years still continue after other children are born. 
When the allowance is granted all children are taken into 
consideration irrespective of their age, whether they have the 
same father or not or whether they live with the mother or not. 
Similarly, when orders and medals are granted children who 
have been killed or reported missing at the front are also 
considered. 

According to Soviet law state grants and allowances are 
not bonuses paid for the fact of having borne children. The 
money grants encourage large families, indicate tile state’s 
solicitude for the lives of the children, and at the same time 
help mothers briug up their children. The right to receive 
an allowance depends not only on the fact that the child for 
which it is given is alive and well, but that all the other chil¬ 
dren are alive when the grant is made. Furthermore, when the 
allowance is granted all adopted and * step-children are con¬ 
sidered in addition to those actually borne by the mother 

herself. 

In the event of the death of the mother the allowance is 
paid to the father or guardian of the children if he undertakes 
their upbringing. 

State aid to the family is not limited to the above 
measures, 
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The Soviet state, in response to the demands and needs of 
the people, spends huge sums annually on an extensive network 
of children’s institutions. In 1940, the number of children in 
permanent urban nurseries (catering for children up to three 
years of age) was 800.000. Shortly before the war there were 
another 4,000,000 children in the permanent and seasonal 
nurseries of the rural districts. 

There was a further increase in the number of children’s 
institutions during the war when very large numbers of women 
began to work in factories, on transport and in offices. In 
1943, the number of children in urban nurseries increased by 
40 per cent, and in rural nurseries by 33 per cent. In 1941, 
a further 80,000 children were taken into nurseries. The 
increase still continues for an order issued T>y ,tlie Gouncil of 
People’s Commissars allows for the accommodation of a mil¬ 
lion children in nurseries in 1945. 

Kindergartens and playgrounds for children over the ago 
of three but under school age also exist in large numbers in the 
U.S.S.It. In 1940, these institutions were attended by 1,140,000 
children. The temporary occupation of Soviet territory by the 
Germans led to the almost complete destruction of these ins¬ 
titutions. As the Soviet regions were liberated the Govern 
ment adopted speedy measures to rehabilitate the kindergartens 
and so on, and to increase the number available to the public. 

Yet another new step in this direction has been taken. 
The Government has issued an instruction to all People’s Com¬ 
missariats and other Government bodies to increase the num¬ 


ber of children’s institutions under their jurisdiction. Factories 


and offices where female labour is widely employed will build 
their kindergartens and nurseries lirst. Programmes for in¬ 
dustrial building will, in future, include sufficient kinder¬ 
gartens and nurseries to satisfy the needs of all mothers likely 
to be employed in the enterprise concerned. In 1945, there 
.will be over 2,000,000 children accommodated in kinder¬ 
gartens. 

The amount paid by parents for the maintenance of their 
children is considerably less than the cost of feeding and educa¬ 
ting the child. In 1935, the parents paid from 25 per cent, to 
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35 per cent, of the actual maintenance cost. Since July, 1944, 
parents of large families and those in the lower-paid cate¬ 
gories of workers pay only half this sum. No charge is made 
for the children of soldiers unless the mother is working. 

The opportunity to send their children to the country, 
during the summer is of great importance for families living 
in towns. Many state and public bodies organise children’s 
holidays in the country, a measure that was continued even 
during the worst years of the war. Summer camps, country 
play grounds and similar institutions provided for 1,400,000 
children in 1943, and for 2,370,000 in 1944. Children in poor 
health spend their holidays in camps or homes of the sana¬ 
torium type. During those same difficult years the Govern- 
meut issued many thousands of tons of meat, fish, milk, cheese, 
eggs, sugar, cocoa, chocolate, and other foodstuffs to children’s 
instTtutions so that the children w ould be better fed. 

We all know the special role which the school plays in the 
life of the family. Here we can give only a few figures which 
will show the extent to which Soviet children attend school. 

lief ore the recent war over 36,000,000 children were attend¬ 
ing Soviet schools. In Tajikistan, for example, there are now 
3,000 schools in place of the 21 before the revolution. There 
Iwere 160 schools in Uzbekistan attended by 17,300--children in 
1914, but 17 years later, in 1941, there were over 1,300,000 
children attending Uzbek schools. In 1944, over 4,000,000 
children joined the schools. 

Schooling in the Soviet Union is, in the main, free; a small 
nominal charge being made only for tlie three senior classes of 
the secondary school. Children of N.C.O.s and men of the Red 
Army attend even the senior classes free of charge. 

Extra-mural work for schoolchildren, providing them with 
healthy and useful amusements in their spare time, is of great 
benefit to the family. Such work is carried on at trade union 
clubs, arts and crafts centres, and other similar establish¬ 
ments. Any artistic talent in the child is developed and child¬ 
ren’s drawing, dancing, singing, sports, and other circles func¬ 
tion constantly. Cinema and theatre shows, concerts, and 
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competitions are provided for the children. Before the war 
some 10,000,000 children were provided for in this way. 

In 1940, the Soviet Government passed a law concerning 
the organised training of young people as reserves for indus¬ 
trial and transport enterprise. Thousands of factory, voca¬ 
tional, and railway schools have been opened in which young¬ 
sters of 14 years and over receive free training, and are boarded 
and lodged at the expense of the state. When they have quali- 
lied at their trades they are sent to work in factories and on 
the railways. As the youngsters are fed, housed, and clothed 
by the state during the whole period of training, this is, of 
course, also of some importance to the family. 

During the first three years of the second world war these 
vocational schools provided over 1,(500,000 trained workers for 
industrial concerns and for the railways. 

There are tax reductions for families. Income tax paid by 
factory and office -workers is reduced when the taxpayer has 
more than three dependants. Collective farmers and peasants 
working their own farms are exempted from the payment of 
jfarm taxes in their old age, when they have no able-bodied 
people in the family; families that, have either the head or some 
members of the family serving in the army or navy are also 
exempted. Farmers’ families in which there is only one able- 
bodied worker and tvo or more children under Hi. pay reduced 
taxes; the same reductions are made if there are two able- 
bodied workers and three or more children under 12. 

Families of serving soldiers and sailors who are in receipt 
of government allowances do lfot pay war taxes. In the event 
of the death of a member of the fighting forces, his family are 
exempted from paying the war tax for a year after the day on 
which a pension is granted. 

Bachelors and spinsters and citizens with small families 
jmy an extra tax. If parents have one child they pay only 
one-sixth of the tax, those with two children pay one twelfth, 
and those with three or more are exempted. The following 
categories are exempt from this tax : members of the fighting 
forces and their wives, all women in receipt of Government 
allowances or pensions for the maintenance of children, all 
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parents whose children were killed or reported missing during 
the war. 

Under wartime laws for the mobilisation of labour power 
Women nursing their children and women with children under 
'lour years of age, who have nobody in the family to whom lo 
entrust their children, were exempt from mobilisation for the 
labour front. The mobilisation of women with children under 
eight years of age is only permitted if the concern in which 
they will be employed provides kindergarten or nursery ac¬ 
commodation for the children (in the event of there being 
no other member of the family to take care of the children). 

Certain privileges are enjoyed by family men who are called 
up for active service. A man who is the only bread-winner 
in the family and who maintains aged or incapacitated parents, 
irrespective of their age, also enjoys these privileges. 

Soviet criminal laws also take the interests of the family 
Snto consideration. Ditlicult family circumstances are con¬ 
sidered when sentence is passed on a convicted person. Punish- 
merit for a crime committed may be postponed if its immediate 
execution would have bad results for the family of the person 
sentenced. 

Soviet legislature on pensions plays an important part in 
rendering help to the family. 

In the event of the death or the disappearance of the bread- 
m inner, a state pension is paid to the family. The family 
dependent on such a bread-winner, his brothers and sisters, 
if they are under 10 (school-children up to 18), or over this 
age if they have been incapacitated since childhood, are entitled 
to receive this pension. Parents or wives also receive this 
pension if they are incapacitated or of advanced age. Parents 
or wives receive a pension irrespective of their capacity for 
work if they are taking care of the deceased’s children, brothers 
and sisters who are under eight years of age. 

On approximately the same conditions pensions are paid to 
the family of a deceased person entitled to a pension for long 
service (a large group of workers in the TJ.S.S.R. come ip to 
this category—teachers, medical workers, pilots of the civil 



ail* fleet and Others), to the families of heroes of labour, families 
of personal pensioners (those who have been awarded a pen¬ 
sion for exceptional services to the republic), families of dis¬ 
abled ex-service men, men on active service, etc. 

The mutual benefit societies of the collective farms render 
help to collective farm men and women in the event of incapa¬ 
city, old age, sickness, or any other cause which prevents the 
farmer from working and leaves his family in need. 

Special concern was shown in the Soviet Union during the 
war tor the families of men in the lighting forces. A number 
of new items were added to the privileges, allowances, and 
pensions to which they were entitled in prewar days. A decree 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
published four days after the outbreak of war, established 
monthly allowances, payable for the duration of the war, for 
the families of N.C.O.s and men mobilised for military service. 
From the outbreak of war up to August, 194;], the state paid 
out the sum 14,000,000,000 roubles in allowances and pension 
to soldiers’ families. 

Special boards have been set up by the Councils of People’s 
Commissars of the Republics, and by Soviets of Working 
People's Deputies which have the special task of caring for 
the welfare of soldiers’ families. These boards take special 
care of the children. During four mouths of 1943, some 
130,000 soldiers’ children were placed in kindergartens and 
nurseries, and over 350.000 were given passes entitling them 
to daily meals in special children’s dining rooms. 

if 

4. FORMS OF MARRIAGE 

W HAT is the attitude of the Soviet Union—and thereby 
its legislation—towards the question of marriage and 
the family? Soviet law recognises only Soviet civil marriage. 

The Soviet state does not in any way prevent or hinder the 
consecration of marriage by a church ceremony. The Com- 
stitution of the U.S.S.R. grants all citizens of the Soviet 
Union the right to participate in religious rites and ceremo¬ 
nies. The Constitution also separates the church from the 
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state in consequence of wliich the law only regards those mar¬ 
riages as legal that performed by the civil authorities and re¬ 
corded at the registry office. This, of course, does not apply 
to church marriages performed before the revolution which 
have the same validity as post-revolutionary registry office 
marriages. 

Up to July 8, 1914, Soviet law also recognised unregistered 
marriages. Actual cohabitation of man and woman, even if 
not recorded by the registrar, carried with it the same rights 
and obligations as a registered marriage (in questions of ali¬ 
mony, division of property, inheritance, etc.). 

Tlie Decree of July 8, 1941, made important changes in 
this law. Only those couples whose marriages are registered 
with the civil authorities now have the right to alimony, to a 
share of the property accumulated during married life, to 
inherit the property of a deceased wife or husband, and so on. 
“Factual marriage,” therefore, is no longer under the protec¬ 
tion of the law. 


The question of legal protection for “factual marriages” 
has its own history in Soviet legislature. The first Soviet 
Code of Laws on Marriage and the Family published in J918, 
laid down the basic principles of new, socialist, family rela¬ 
tions ; this Code did not give legal protection to unregistered 
marriages. This was an expression of the Soviet legislative 
attitude, against marriage relations which were not legalised 
and which might lead to results socially undesirable—plurality 
and the instability of the family. 


Later, however, in 192.1 and 1920, when the new Family 
Code was discussed, the Soviet Union was still experiencing 
economic difficulties brought about by the period of recon¬ 
struction. During this period refusal to give legal protection 
to unregistered marriages actually meant depriving the partner' 
to such a “factual marriage” of the right to alimony, to a share 
of property acquired during married life, and to inheritance 
on the death of the other partner; this usually meant that the 
woman was left without protection or help. Naturally, the 
Soviet state could not adopt such a position. 


21—4 
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The radical changes that later took place in the country 
made it necessary to approach the question from a different 
angle. Millions of women were then gainfully employed. 
When the war broke out there were 11,000,000 women working 
in factories and offices, and 19,000,000 on the collective farms; 
the women students in institutions of higher learning made up 
57.2 per cent, of the whole student body. During the war still 
greater numbers of women were drawn into production work. 
In consequence the material 'well-being and living conditions 
of women rose and gave them the opportunity to reach a 
higher cultural level. 

In addition, the aid given by the state to mothers has been 
greatly increased during the past few years, and the number of 
schools, nurseries, kindergartens, and other children’s insti¬ 
tutions has been greatly increased. 

Taken together, all these changed circumstances offered a 
new basis for the relations between men and women. Refusal 
to protect “factual marriage” could no longer militate against 
the interests of the Soviet woman, and her conditions of life 
no longer compelled her to enter into marital relations not 
regulated by the law. In pre-revolutionary Russia social 
inequality did not permit some men and women to enter into 
official marriage relations and so they had recourse to illegal 
cohabitation. 

Under present-day conditions such relations are an ex¬ 
pression of a thoughtless and flippant attitude towards mar¬ 
riage and the family. The absence of social inequality in the 
U.S.kR. and the building of marriage on a basis of real liberty 
and complete equality of men and women removed the main 
difficulties which led to such “marriages.” 

Marriages at an early age (see next Chapter) are not per¬ 
mitted, nor are marriages between people closely related. 
The state recognises only registered marriages because this 
ensures the fulfilment of one of the most important require¬ 
ments of Soviet family law and socialist morality—that is, 
strict monogamy. 

The Soviet state, therefore, considers a registered marriage 
to be something more than documentary evidence of the exist- 
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ence of marital relations; it is an act by means of which the 
state with all its power and authority recognises the given 
marital relations, approves them, supports them and takes 
them under its protection. 

People desiring to register a marriage make application 
to the registrar accompanied by a statement to the effect that 
there are not any legal obstacles to prevent the marriage con¬ 
tract, that each of them has been informed of the state of 
the other’s health, that this is the first, second, or third time 
that either of them has been married and whether or not 
either of them has any children by a previous marriage. 

The registrar who records the marriage reads them the 
articles of the law concerning marriage, informs them of what 
legal obstacles there may be to a marriage and warns them of 
the consequences of giving false information. The marriage 
register is then signed by the couple and witnessed by the re¬ 
gistrar. 

If any statement of legal obstacles to the marriage is made 
before the register is signed, the registrar postpones the sign¬ 
ing of the register and demands documentary evidence of the 
obstacle. 

The registration of a marriage is entered in the passports 
of the people concerned. 

Marriages between a foreigner and a Soviet citizen as well 
as marriages between two foreigners concluded on Soviet terri¬ 
tory are registered in the ordinary way. In accordance with 
existing mutual arrangements, marriages between foreigners 
are permitted in the consulates and embassies of foreign 
powers in the IJ.S.S.R. on the condition that Soviet law is 
not violated. 

A Soviet man or woman may enter into marriage with a 
person who is not a citizen of the U.S.S.R. without losing his 
or her Soviet citizenship. 
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5. THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT 


M ARRIAGE is a voluntary act and the first requirement of 
Soviet law is the mutual consent of the parties concerned. 
The Soviet law does not require permission for the marriage 
ceremony to take place from any third person, such as a parent 
or guardian in the case of civilians, or of army officers in the 
case of soldiers. Nor does Soviet law admit even the indirect 
permission of parents which may find expression in depriving 
children of their heritage if they marry against the wishes of 
their parents. Every citizon of the Soviet Union, who has 
attained marriageable age, is guaranteed the right to select 
his or her partner freely and independently. 

Any violation of this principle, the use of force, threats and 
deception, or in any wny bringing pressure to bear on any 
person to compel him to enter into marital relations is punish¬ 
able by law. In the more distant republics, for example, 
where there are still remnants of the clan system, cases some¬ 
times occur of a woman being forced to enter into marriage or 
to continue marital cohabitation against her will; such acts 
are regarded as serious crimes punishable by imprisonment. 

In some of the eastern republics of the Soviet Union there 
was formerly a widespread custom which compelled a widow 
to marry a relative of the dead husband, women were kidnap¬ 
ped and forced into marriage against their will, and there 
were similar customs wliich infringed upon the rights or 
lowered the dignity of the individual. All such customs are 
severely punished by Soviet law. 

Assistance in the kidnapping of a woman is punishable 
with a long term of imprisonment, and the kidnapped w T oman 
must be returned immediately to the home of her parents or 
lelatives. Soviet legislation makes the local authorities res¬ 
ponsible for campaigning against such occurences, and officials 
who do not fulfil this duty are held legally responsible. 

Soviet law r has freed man from the numerous social, na¬ 
tional, Church, and other limitations which were imposed on 
•him in connection with marriage in pre-revolutionary days. 
<Eor example, marriages between members of the Russian 
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Orthodox Church, Catholic Church, and other Christian 
churches and non-christians was forbidden. In the kingdom 
of Poland marriage was forbidden between members of the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches and non-Christians. Under 
Soviet law there are no religious, racial, or national restric¬ 
tions on marriage any more than there are in other spheres of 
life. 

One of the necessary conditions of entry into marriage is 
that of age. In the majority of the constituent republics of the 
Union the marriageable age for both men and women is 18 years 
(18 is the legal age of majority in the Soviet Union). Only 
under exceptional circumstances are local Soviets given the 
right in response to individual applications to lower the marri¬ 
ageable age for women by one year. 

In view of the climatic and other special conditions in 
some of the Soviet republics (Azerbaijan, Georgia, Ukraine) 
the earliest marriageable age for women is 16 years. 

Entry into marriage with a person who has not attained 
the legal age is punishable by two years imprisonment. This 
punishment is raised to eight years in the event of entry into 
marriage with a person who has not reached the age of puberty. 

Pre-revolutionary laws in some cases permitted marriage 
at very early ages. The Transcaucasian peoples, for example, 
wore allowed to contract marriages between brides of 33 and 
bridegrooms of 15; for the nomad peoples of Eastern Siberia 
the ages were 14 and 16 respectively. Marriages between 
minors, a custom that had been inherited from the past, were 
concluded in some of the eastern republics even after the 
October Revolution. 

The Soviet, Government immediately took its stand 
against this type of marriage. Considerable educational and 
explanatory work liad to be done to overcome established 
custom, and in some cases recourse had to be made to the 
criminal court. In Uzbekistan, for instance, the drawing up 
of contracts between parents, relatives or guardians for mar¬ 
riages between minors is punishable by imprisonment; co¬ 
operation in the drawing up of such contracts is similarly 
punishable. 



Before the revolution there existed rules which compelled 
certain groups of the population to wait until they had attained 
a higher age before entering into marriage (officers, for exam¬ 
ple, were not allowed to marry until they reached the age of 
23), and marriage was not allowed between people over 80 years 
of age; a maximum difference in age between bride and bride¬ 
groom was fixed by law. Such restrictions do not exist under 
Soviet law. 

One of the absolute requirements made by Soviet legisla¬ 
tion is the observance of monogamy. There can be no marriage 
between two people, one or both of whom are married. 

After having declared this principle in its first decree, 
published a few days after the October Revolution, the Soviet 
Government has continued to develop it; it was reflected with 
particular clarity in the decree published by the Supreme 
Soviet of the TJ.S.S.R on July 8, 1944. 

As violations of this principle of monogamy in the Soviet 
Union are extremely rare, no repressive measures have been 
found necessary to fight against it. Soviet legislation is limited 
to punishing the act of concealing the fact of an existing mar¬ 
riage or giving false information to a registrar. In Soviet 
republics where plurality of wives is possible on account of 
customs inherited from the past, the Soviet authorities carry 
on educational work and at the same time fight against poly¬ 
gamy by punishing it as a crime. 

As marriage is only permissible with the mutual consent 
of the two people concerned, that is as a result of the free 
expression of their conscious wills, marriages are not permitted 
when one or both of the persons concerned is weak-minded 
or insane. 

Marriages between blood relations or between half- 
brothers and half-sisters are forbidden. 

Soviet law does not recognise the pre-revolutionary restric¬ 
tions which forbade marriages between the relations of 
husband and wife. 
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6. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF HUSBAND 

AND WIFE 


M ARRIAGE, being a free union between husband and wife, 
does not in any way cause either of them to lose his or her 
identity. 

It is customary for the woman to take the name of her 
husband, but she is not bound to do so by law as she was 
before the revolution. The legal codes of all Soviet republics 
state that when a marriage is registered the couple may express 
their wish to have a common surname (it may be that of either 
the man or the woman), or to retain their own surnames. 

Married people have a free choice in the selection of a 
profession or of any employment * prior to the revolution a 
married woman could not work * ‘without the permission of 
her husband.’' 

Marriage does not set any legal limitations in the selection 
of a residence by either or both of the married couple. The 
woman is not dependent on her husband ; she is, for example, 
issued w r ith a separate passport. Without iu any way curtail¬ 
ing the light of married people to choose their place of 
residence Soviet law (for the purpose of strengthening the 
family, wdiich, under normal conditions, presupposes a common 
residence for husband and wife) compels the manager of a 
factory or office to permit a married woman to leave her em¬ 
ployment in the event of her husband being transferred to 
another place of work. 

Complete equality exists with regard to property relations 
between husband and wife. The property which each of them 
owued before marriage remains their own and that which is 
acquired during their married life is shared equally between 
them. Any dispute concerning the property belonging to 
husband or wife is settled by the court. Depending on the 
circumstances of the case the court may award more property 
to one than the other. The w'ork performed by the woman 
in the house, in looking after the children is considered the 
equivalent of the productive labour of the husband by the 
Soviet court. Items of property employed exclusively by one 
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of a married couple (surgical instruments belonging to a 
doctor, for example) are not subject to division. 

Articles of luxury acquired during married life, even when 
they are used by only one of the married couple, are considered 
their common property. In dividing common property and 
deciding on tlie fate of separate articles, the question of 
which of the parents will be responsible for the further up¬ 
bringing of the children is a deciding factor with the Soviet 
court. The court divides the property, so that the parent who 
has undertaken the upbringing of children should have the 
necessary material conditions to do so. 

The Soviet idea underlying the law on alimony is the fol¬ 
lowing : the obligation to afford material help to other 
members of the family is not a form of charity, and the right 
to receive alimony does not permit members of a family to live 
without work at the expense of others. Only those who, on 
account of their age (children), of their state of health (the 
sick and the aged), are actually unable to work, have the right 
to receive alimony. 

Either of a married couple who is incapacitated and is 
unable to work has the right to obtain support from his or her 
partner if the latter is able to accord that help. In case of 
a dispute the amount to be paid in support is settled by the 
court. The length of time which this support is to continue 
after a marriage has been dissolved is determined by the legal 
codes of various Soviet republics—in the R.S.F.S.Ii. it is one 
year, in Georgia not more than three years, in the Ukraine the 
legal code does not fix any limit. 

Material help is awarded iirrespective of the causes of the 
incapacity for work or the time when it took place (w’hether it 
occurred not only during married life, but before marriage or 
after divorce). 

Amongst those having the right to inherit property either 
by law or by will is tlie husband or wife of the deceased who, 
together with the children and disabled parents, takes pre¬ 
cedence over all other heirs. Under Soviet law there is no 
reduction in the part of the property inherited by the wife as 
compared with that of other heirs. 
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7 . DIVORCE 


THE question of divorce has been prominent in legislature 
' since the inception of the Soviet state. One of the first 
legislative acts under the new power was the Decree on Divorce 
(December 19, 1917). The decree proclaimed the right to free 
divorce. Divorce was permitted on the application of both or 
one party without any motive being stated. The numerous 
obstacles to divorce which existed under pre-revolutionary laws 
were eliminated. Thousands of people were given the chance 
to throw off the chains of the old marriage relations with their 
inequalities, the lowered status of the wife, elements of force, 
the dictatorship of husband or father, and so on. 

The new T laws did not then place any obstacles in the way 
of divorce as the new r socialist family relations were only in 
a formative stage. When, after the victory of Socialism, the 
situation in the country changed and the soil had been pre¬ 
pared for the establishment of a strong Soviet family, when 
the higher demands of Soviet morality on questions of marriage 
has been firmly established conditions were ripe for a re¬ 
examination of the divorce laws. 

In 1936, the Soviet Government found it necessary to adopt 
measures to prevent a frivolous attitude towrards the family and 
family relations, and introduced some slight changes in the 
divorce laws. Both applicants for a divorce had to appear 
personally before the registrar, the divorce was entered in 
their passports and a slightly higher charge wan made for 
registering the divorce. 

A further step was made by the decree published by the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the TJ.S.S.R. on July 8, 
1914. While placing no obstacles in the way of divorce, if 
there were good grounds for it, the Soviet state took measures 
to prevent unfounded divorces and a frivolous attitude towards 
marriage. 

The new decree states that the divorce is made public and 
is only granted through the court. At the request of the 
couple concerned the case may be heard in camera. To open 
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the case the appellant must mate application to the People’s 
Court stating the motives. The court sends for the respondent, 
acquaints him with the application, and investigates the 
motives given. Then necessary witnesses may be called. 
Announcements of forthcoming divorce cases are published in 
the newspapers. 

After having investigated the motives, the People’s Court 
is bound by law to make every attempt to reconcile the man 
and wife. If no reconciliation is effected the case is then 
heaid by higher courts. 

In the event of a divorce being granted, the court decides 
who is to have the custody of the children and who is to pay 
the cost of their maintenance. At the same time the court 
determines how their property is to be distributed. 

The new law, therefore, gives the court the right to grant 
or refuse a divorce. It was not deemed advisable to make 
a definite statement in the law itself as to the grounds on which 
a divorce could be granted. There are many sides to life, and 
what may be considered good grounds in one case may be no 
grounds at all in another. The Soviet court is a democratic 
body which expresses the will, morals, and life experience of 
all the peoples who make up the U.S.S.lt. 

On the decision of the court the registrar issues a certifi¬ 
cate of divorce and makes the necessary entries in the passports. 

When application for a divorce is made to the court a sum 
of 100 roubles has to be paid, and on the issue of a certificate 
by the registrar a further sum ranging from 500 to 2,000 
roubles is charged. 

8. LEGAL RELATIONS BETWEEN PARENTS 

AND CHILDREN 

T HE legal relations between parents and children in Soviet 
law are, in the main, the following: ful protection of the 
rights of parents coupled with state protection for the inter¬ 
ests of the children, and the complete equality of father and 
mother in respect of the child and in respect of the mainten¬ 
ance of the child ; these lay certain obligations on both parents 
and children. 
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The huge expenditure made by the state to strengthen the 
family, the building and maintenance of numerous kinds of 
institutions for children, and the various other measures 
adopted to assist parents in the maintenance and upbringing 
of their children are not in any way intended to weaken the 
relations between parents and children, but, on the contrary, 
they serve to strengthen the family. They provide the condi¬ 
tions necessary for Soviet people to satisfy one of the deepest 
of human interests, that of parenthood. 

Beneath all the legal formalities connected with the Soviet 
family lies the idea of establishing and maintaining strong 
bonds between parents and children. 

The law makes it the duty of parents to “care for and 
protect minors, bring them up and train them as useful 
citizens” and at the same time guarantees to the parents the 
right to retain their children in their own home to be brought 
up entirely under their influence. The legal codes of all the 
Soviet republics guarantee this right, and legal proceedings 
are taken against anybody unlawfully detaining a child. 

The state gives parents every opportunity of making use 
of institutions for the upbringing of children, and for this 
purpose is constantly increasing the number of available nur¬ 
series, playgrounds, kindergartens, etc. The placing of 
children in these institutions is entirely voluntary. At any 
moment the parent has the right to withdraw the child and 
keep it at home. 

The parents are the natural guardians of their children 
until the latter attain their majority (18 years). They have 
the right to represent and protect the interests of their children, 
their personal and property rights, to conclude any business 
deals, and to arrange for the upbringing or education of the 
children. With the consent of the children they may conclude 
contracts apprenticing the children or giving them employ¬ 
ment (at the ages permitted by the law). 

Parents have the right to demand the cancellation of a 
labour agreement if the rights of the child are violated. Needy 
and incapacitated parents have the right to receive financial 
aid from their children. 
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The rights that the parents may claim are framed exclu¬ 
sively in the interests of the children. If these rights are 
abused by the parents they may be taken from them for a 
period of five years under the criminal code. In the event of 
parents not fulfilling their obligations or fulfilling them unsa¬ 
tisfactorily, the court has the right to deprive the parents of 
their children and hand them over to an institution for upbring¬ 
ing (especially in the case of cruelty to children). 

Parents are obliged to maintain their children until they 
attain their majority ; they are obliged to maintain children 
who have attained their majority should they be incapacitated 
and unable to work. 

A definite portion of the father’s income is allotted for the 
maintenance of children—a quarter for the maintenance of 
one child, a third for the maintenance of two, and a half for 
the maintenance of three or more. 

Wilful retention of money assigned for the maintenance of 
children or the abandoning of children before they attain their 
majority is a serious crime that may be punished by one to 
tw T o years imprisoment. 

Children are included amongst those who inherit the pro¬ 
perty of the parents either by law or by will. In their wills 
parents may not deprive minors of their legal share of the 
property. Parents may inherit from children. 

The heir to the property of a person who maintained, or 
who by law was obliged to maintain, children is legally res¬ 
ponsible for the maintenance of minors left by the deceased 
or of majors who are incapacitated and unable to work. 

The principle of equality between men and women is also 
observed in the relations of parents and children. 

If the parents both have the same surname the children 
also take this name: if the parents retain different surnames 
the name of the child may, by agreement, be that of either of 
the parents. If there is no agreement between them, the name 
is decided upon by the bodies responsible for the guardianship 
of children. 

In the event of divorce the children retain the name given 
them at birth. If the parent who has custody of the child 
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-after divorce is desirous of changing its name, he may apply 
to the bodies responsible for the guardianship of children for 
a settlement of the question. 

Should the parents change their citizenship, in conse¬ 
quence of which both of them become citizens of the U.S.S.R., 
the citizenship of children under 14 years of age is automati¬ 
cally that of the parents. Children from 14 to 18 years of age 
Change their citizenship together with their parents only by 
their own consent. 

Under Soviet law there may be no infringement on the 
rights of the mother as guardian, or on any legal privileges 
given to the father. According to the legal codes of all Soviet 
republics all measures affecting the children must be adopted 
by both parents jointly. In the event of a disagreement the 
dispute is settled, with the participation of the parents, by 
the bodies responsible for guardianship. 

When the parents do not live together the child is in the 
custody of one of them by agreement. In the event of a dis¬ 
pute the question is settled by the court, no privileges being- 
allowed either parent. Everything depends on the circum¬ 
stances and on protecting the interests of the child. Points 
considered are the behaviour of the parents, the material 
status of the father or mother, their ability to train the child, 
the desire of the child itself, and so on. 

Responsibility for the maintenance of the child is equally 
shared by both parents. If the child does not live with the 
mother and the mother is in receipt of an income, money for 
the maintenance of the child may also be demanded from her. 

9. LEGAL RELATIONS OF OTHER MEMBERS 

OF THE FAMILY 

T HE legal codes of some of the Soviet republics make bro¬ 
thers and sisters, who are in possession of sufficient means, 
responsible for helping maintain their younger brothers or 
sisters in the absence of parents, or in the event of the parents 
being in needy circumstances. In some cases brothers and 
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sisters are also heirs to property (in the event of the deceased 
not having husband or wife, children or living parents). 

According to the legal codes of most of the republics, 
grandchildren, who are minors or who are incapacitated, have 
the right to maintenance by grandfather or grandmother should 
they possess the means. The question of which of the grand¬ 
parents—paternal or maternal—should be held responsible for 
with the maintenance of grandchildren is decided in accordance 
with their ability to pay, their place of residence and other fac¬ 
tual circumstances. The obligations are mutual—incapacitated 
or needy grandparents have the right to receive material assis¬ 
tance from grandchildren w T ho can afford it. Grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren inherit property from grandparents 
and great-grandparents. 

The legal position of step-children depends on wiietlier the 
step-lather or mother has adopted them. In the event of adop¬ 
tion, and in practice this is very widespread in the U.S.S.R., 
they have the same legal rights as the parents’ own children. 
In the event of their not being adopted the law protects their 
interests. If the parents of a step-child are dead, or if they 
are in needy circumstances, the responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of the children falls on the step-father or step-mother. 
Children who have been dependants of a step-father or step¬ 
mother for ten years, or more, are in turn bound to maintain 
them in the event of their incapacity for wort. 

Step-children who have lived with their step-parents for 
a year, or more, before the death of the latter share in the 
inheritance. 

"When state allowances are allotted to mothers of large 
families, the husband’s children from a former marriage, who 
came to the mother while still under the age of 12, are also 
considered. 


10, ADOPTION AND GUARDIANSHIP 

U NDER Soviet law adoption may be practiced solely in the 
interests of the children. Adoption aims at providing 
children w 7 ho have lost both parents, or who for some reason 
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or another, cannot live with them, all the beneficial influence of 
family life which goes to form the character of the individual. 

Only infants and minors may be adopted. Any citizen of 
the U.S.S.R. who has attained the age of 18 may adopt a child 
(with the exception of those who have been deprived of parental 
rights, those whose interests conflict with those of the adopted 
child, and those who are hostile to the adopted child). 

The fact that parents have children of their own does not 
prevent their adopting others, in fact this is often the case in 
Boviet practice. The fact that the child is of different nation¬ 
ality from its foster parents is also not a legal barrier. 

If the child to be adopted has parents or guardians, the 
consent of these adults has to be obtained. Legal proceedings 
to annul the adoption, in the interests of the child, may be 
taken by any person or institution. 

If a child is adopted by a married person the consent of the 
husband or wife is essential. An adopted child enjoys all the 
legal rights of inheritance, alimony, etc.., that belong to child¬ 
ren ; needy or incapacitated foster-parents, in their turn, have 
the right to receive material help for their maintenance from 
the adopted child. 

All children under 14 years of age (or older if they are 
mentally defective or under-developed) are subject to guardian¬ 
ship. The question of guardianship always arises when a child 
is not under the protection of a family. The house manage¬ 
ment, house owner or occupier, or the registrar of births, mar¬ 
riages, and deaths is obliged by law to report all cases of 
children left without proper guardians. If a parent or guar¬ 
dian is arrested and the children are left without proper guar¬ 
dianship, the court and the militia (police) are responsible for 
reporting the case. 

The bodies responsible for the guardianship of children are 
the local Soviets of Working People’s Deputies. 

A guardian is appointed from amongst those who are re¬ 
lated to or in close contact with the child, or is appointed by 
such public organisations as trade unions, mutual aid socie¬ 
ties, or collective farms. In selecting and appointing a 
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.guardian tlie personal qualities of the guardian, his own 
wishes, and his attitude towards the child are carefully 
considered. 

The guardian is responsible for.the upbringing of the 
child, his education, and his training as a useful citizen. 

When a guardian is appointed by an organisation the latter 
keeps in touch with him and renders him any assistance that 
is necessary. 

Guardianship does not bring any recompense to the guar¬ 
dian. In the event ol' the ward owning property, which pro¬ 
duces an income, the guardian may receive not more than 
10 per cent, of the income. 

Should a guardian abuse his rights or fail in his duty to 
the ward, the latter may be taken from him. Such an action 
may result from an application by the ward himself, by any 
government or public body, by any individual, or by the 
Soviet itself since it is the ultimate guardian of all children. 

The undertaking of guardianship for personal gain (e.g., 
to obtain the house or apartment of the child or other property 
inherited from deceased parents), or which leaves the ward 
without maintenance and protection, is punishable by a term 
of imprisonment up to three years. 

A guardian is obliged to report regularly to the bodies 
responsible for guardianship on the health, training, educa¬ 
tion, and so on of the ward. The authorities may demand 
explanations, documentary evidence, and other information 
from the guardian. 

A common form of guardianship in the U.S.S.R. is that 
known as “patronage” (an agreement between the govern¬ 
ment body responsible for guardianship and an individual 
who undertakes the care and upbringing of the child). 

The patron undertakes to clothe and feed the ward on a 
level with his own children, to bring him up, send him to 
school, watch his progress at school, teach him discipline and 
a liking for work. Children under four years of age have 
to be given a medical examination at definite intervals. 
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The patron is the guardian of the child and represents 
and protects the child’s interests. The patron enjoys such 
privileges as tax exemptions and reduced rent. When the 
child is lirst accepted by the patron, he is clothed at the ex¬ 
pense of the state and a monthly allowance is then paid the 
patron for the child’s maintenace. 

The adoption of children and the upbringing of wards 
under the patronage scheme became very widespread during 
the war. Several hundred thousand children, who lost their 
parents during the war, have been adopted into the families 
of Soviet citizens. People who have no children of their own 
Visit* children's homes and reception centres to select children 
for adoption. On the other hand there are many parents 
with large families of their own, as well as men and women, 
young and old, factory and office workers, and collective far¬ 
mers who are willing to adopt children. 

Nineteen year old Tanya Krylova, a Chelyabinsk railway 
worker, for instance, adopted an 18 months old boy from a 
children’s reception centre. She selected a sick and weakly 
baby. “Anybody would take a healthy child,” she said, “but 
a weakling is particularly in need of mother love.” 

When the people of Tashkent learned that the orphaned 
children, who had been evacuated to the city, could be adopted 
there were so many applications that there were not enough 
children for them all. Several women workers from the 
“Krasny Bogatyr” factory in Moscow adopted children who 
had lost their parents in the war, and their example was im¬ 
mediately followed by other workers in the factory. 

A Tashkent schoolmaster, Sharafuddinov, who has eight 
children of his own, adopted an orphan. Collective farmer 
Radshabayev, of Uzbekistan, has five children of his own and 
took a sixth child to bring up. Some keen family people 
have taken two or even more orphans into their family circle. 

Because of the chaos caused by the war and hurried mass 
evacuations, a number of the so-called war orphans are not 
orphans in the true sense of the word, but children who have 
been cut off from contact with their parents. The Government 
has taken a number of steps, including the establishment of 
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a Central Children’s Address and Inquiry Bureau, to assist 
people in looking for their children and in uniting lost mem¬ 
bers of families. In the local address bureau all the chil¬ 
dren accepted as wards are registered. 

This is not the first time that this has happened in the 
history of the Soviet Union—thousands of children, who had 
lost their parents, were adopted during the Civil War and 
during the famine on the Volga. 

11. THE GROWTH OF THE POPULATION IN 

THE U.S.S.R, 

T HE high birth rate and the considerable decrease in the 
death rate gave an increase in the population at the time of 
the first All-Union census (192G), which was much greater 
than any pre-revolutionary increase. 

Further increases took place during the succeeding years. 
According to the figures for 1934, the population increase for 
the whole of Europe (excluding the U.S.S.R.) amounted to 
2,900,009 for 380,000,000 people; that of the U.S.S.R. was a 
3,000,000 increase for 170,000,000 people. 

At a meeting of combine operators held in 1935, J. V. 
Stalin said that the improvement, in the living standards of 
the people had resulted in the population growing much more 
rapidly than in the old times. Infant and maternal mortality 
had decreased, the birth rate had increased. The net increase 
was incomparably greater. “Every year,” said Stalin, “the 
increase in our population is equal to the total population of 
Finland.” r 

In 1937,. the increase in the birth rate for the whole 
country as compared with 1936 was 18 per cent, (the Moscow 
birth rate increased by over 100 per cent.). 

In 1938, the number of births in the U.S.S.R. exceeded 
the number of deaths by 115 per cent. (c.f. Italy 38.1 per 
cent., and Germany 02 per cent.). 

When the All-Union census was begun in 1939, the popu¬ 
lation had increased by 15.9 per cent, as compared with the 
figure for 1920, and the annual rate of increase of the popu- 
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lation of the Soviet Union was double that of some coun¬ 
tries, e.g., it was 1.23 per cent, in the U.S.S.R. and 0.62 per 
cent, in Germany. It is of interest to note that on the out¬ 
break of war the number of youth in the U.S.S.R. was double 
that in Germany. 

Figures taken during the years immediately before the 
outbreak of the second world war, show a further increase 
in the birth rate and a decrease in the death rate as well 
as an improvement in all demographic data—in particular a 
decrease in the number of divorces and an increase in the 
number of marriages. 

All such data indicating the growth of the population of 
the U.S.S.R. gave rise to fear and wrath in fascist Germany. 
The “Voelkischer Beobaeliter,” prior to the war, said : “The 
situation is menacing in the extreme. Our cradles are empty 
and our neighbours’ are full.” 

It is natural for the Socialist state to show an increase 
in population for it is progressively developing its production 
forces and improving the well-being of the people. In such 
a state the growth of the population is in the interests both 
of society and of the individual. 

APPENDIX 

Soviet Law on Mothers and Children, 
Marriage and Divorce 
\juhj 8, 19W) 

Core for children and mothers and the strengthening of the 
family have always been among the most important tasks of 
the Soviet slate. In safeguarding the interests of mother and 
child , the state is rendering great material aid to pregnant 
women and mothers for the support and upbringing of llieir 
children. During and' after the war, when many families face 
more considerable material difficulties, a further extension of 
state aid measures is necessary. 

With a view to increasing the material assistance to preg¬ 
nant women , mothers with many children, and unmarried 
mothers, and to encouraging large families and providing 
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increased* protection for motherhood and childhood, the Pre - 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. Decrees: — 

SECTION I 

On the Increase of State Aid to Mothers with many Children 

and Unmarried Mothers 

i t is decreed : 

A KTIC'LH 1 

That in place of the existing regulation which gives State 
aid to mothers with six children at the birth of the seventh 
and of each subsequent child, State assistance shall be given 
to mothers (either with husbands or widowed) who have two 
children, on the birth of the third and of each subsequent child. 

Article 2 

Payment of State assistance to mothers with several chil¬ 
dren shall take place in the following manner and amounts : — 

Non- 

Mothebs Recurring Monthly 

Payment Payment 
(Roubles) (Roubles) 

With 2 children on birth of 3rd . 400 ... — 

With 3 children on birth of 4th . 1,300 ... 80 

With 4 children on birth of 5th 1,700 ... 120 

With 5 children on birth of Gth 2,000 ... 140 

With 0 children on birth^of 7th , 2,500 ... 200 

With 7 children on birth of 8th 2,500 ... 200 

With 8 children on birth of 9th 3,500 ... 250 

With 9 children on birth of 10th 3,500 ... 250 

With 10 children on birth of each 
subsequent child ... ... ... 5,000 ... 300 

Monthly assistance to mothers with several children to 
be paid from second year of birth of child until liis fifth 
birthday. 

To mothers having three, four, five or six children at the 
time of publication of this Decree, the assistance laid down in 
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the present article to be paid for each child born after ther 
publication of the present Decree. Mothers having seven or 
more children at the time of publication of this Decree retain 
the right to receive assistance for having many children in the 
manner and amount laid down in the Decree of the Central 
Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the U.S.S.R. dated June 27, 1936, viz., for the seventh, 
eighth, ninth and tenth child—2,000 roubles each annually for 
a period of five years from the birth of the child; for the ele¬ 
venth child and each subsequent child 5,000 roubles in a lump 
sum and 3,000 roubles each annually for a period of four years 
from the second year after the birth of the child. On the 
birth of each subsequent child after publication of the present* 
Decree, assistance is paid out in the manner and to the 
amount laid down in the present article of this Decree. 

In assessing the amount of State assistance to mothers 
with many children, those children who perished or disappear¬ 
ed without trace on the fronts of the Patriotic War are 
included. 

Article 3 

To estblish State assistance to single (unmarried) mothers 
for support and upbringing of children born after the publica¬ 
tion of the present Decree, in the following amounts:— 

100 roubles monthly for 1 child. 

150 ,, ,, for 2 children, 

200 ,, ,, for 3 or more children. 

Btate assistance to unmarried mothers is paid until the 
children reach 12 years of age. 

Unmarried mothers with three or more children receive 
the State assistance laid down in the present article, in addi¬ 
tion to the regular assistance to mothers with many children 
which is received in accordance with Article 2 of the present 
Decree. 

When an unmarried mother marries, the right to assist¬ 
ance laid down in the present article is retained by her. 
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Mothers who receive alimony for children born before the 
publication of the present Decree retain their right to receive 
alimony until the child grows up, and do not receive the 
assistance laid down in the present article. 

Mothers of children born in 1944, before the publication 
of the present Decree, and not receiving alimony for them, 
have the right to receive the assistance provided by the pre¬ 
sent article. 

Aim cm 4 

If an unmarried mother wishes to place a child to which 
she has given birth in a children’s institution for its upbring¬ 
ing, the children’s institution is obliged to accept the child, 
to support and bring it up entirely at the expense of the State. 

The mother of the child has the right to remove her child 
from the children’s institution and to bring it up herself. 

While the child is in the children’s institution, State 
assistance for the child is not paid. 

Article 5 

To increase the size of the lump sum assistance paid out 
for each new-born child from the Social Insurance Fund and 
Mutual Assistance Funds of the co-operative article from 25 
to 120 roubles. To establish that the sale of a layette for the 
new-born child to the amount of the sum provided shall be 
assured. , 

SECTION II 

On the Increase of Privileges for Pregnant Women and 
Mothers and on Measures to Extend the Network of Ins¬ 
titutions for the Protection of Motherhood and Childhood 

Article C 

To increase the leave of absence for pregnancy and child¬ 
birth for women workers and women office employees from 63 
calendar days to 77 calendar days establishing the length of 
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the leave of absence at 35 calendar days before the birth and 
42 calendar days after the birth, assistance to be given during 
this period at the expense of the State to the amount previ¬ 
ously laid down. In cases of difficult births or the birth of 
twins, leave of absence after birth is increased to 56 calendar 
days. 

To instruct the directors of enterprises and offices to pro¬ 
vide pregnant women with their regular leave of absence, at a 
suitable time in relation to the leave of absence for pregnancy 
and birth. 

Article 7 

Pregnant women from the fourth month of pregnancy are 
not to be put on overtime work in enterprises and offices, and 
women with children at the breast are not to be put on night- 
work during the period the child is breast fed. 

, Article 8 

To double the normal ration of supplementary food for 
pregnant women, beginning with the sixth month of preg¬ 
nancy, and for nursing mothers for four months of the nursing 
period. 


Article 9 


To instruct the directors of enterprises and offices to give 
aid to pregnant women and nursing mothers in the form of 
supplementary foodstuffs from their auxiliary farms. 

Article 10 

Tp reduce by 50 per cent, the fees for places in creches 
and kindergartens for : 

Parents with three children and earning up to 400 roubles 
a month; 

Parents with four children and earning up to 600 roubles 
a month. 
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Parents with five or more children irrespective of earnings'. 
Article 11 

To instruct the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
U.8.S.R.: 

(a) To confirm the plan for the organisation in Republics 
and Regions of additional Homes for Mother and Child and 
also of special rest homes for unmarried women needing them 
and for weakened nursing mothers, the women resting there 
to be given work in them according to their strength. 

(b) To confirm the plan for extending the network of 
children’s institutions under the People’s Commissariat and 
departments, with a view to covering fully all children need¬ 
ing institutions ; to provide for extension of the network of 
children’s consulting centres and milk kitchens, organisation 
of creches for breast-fed children, of evening groups in the 
kindergartens and maternity institutions in the districts 
liberated from the German invaders. 

(c) To provide for the compulsory organisation in factories 
and offices employing women on a mass scale of creches, 
kindergartens, rooms for the feeding of breast-fed children, 
and personal hygiene rooms for women. 

(d) To instruct the People’s Commissariats to include in 
their plans of industrial construction the building of child¬ 
ren’s institutions (creches, kindergartens, Mother and Child 
Rooms), calculated to cov(^ fully all the children of the 
women workers and office employees of the given enterprise 
who require such services. 

(e) To confirm measures for the considerable expansion of 
the production of children’s clothing, footwear, sanitary and 
hygienic articles for children, and other articles required by 
children both for children’s institutions and for sale to the 
population, and measures also for the extension of the net¬ 
work of children’s clothing factories and of the network of 
(Mother and Child shops. 
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SECTION III 

On the Institution of the ‘Motherhood Medal” and the Order 
‘ Motherhood Qlory } ” and Establishment of the Title of 
, Honour “Heroine Mother” 


Article 12 

To institute a “Motherhood Medal”—first and second class 
—for award to mothers who have given birth to and brought 
up : 

5 children . Second Class Medal, 

G children . First Class Medal. 

Article 13 

To establish the Order “Motherhood Glory” first, second 
and third class for award to mothers who have given birth to 
and brought up : 

7 children . Third Class 

8 children . Second Class 

9 children . First Class 

Article 14 

To establish that mothers who have given birth to and 
brought up ten children shall receive the title of honour 
“Heroine Mother” with award of the Order Heroine Mother 
and certificate of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.K. 

Article 15 

The award of the “Motherhood Glory” Order and the 
“Motherhood Medal” and award of the title of honour 
“Heroine Mother” are presented when the latest child is one 
year old and provided the other children of this mother are 
living. When a mother is decorated account is taken of the 
children who perished or disappeared at the fronts of the 
Patriotic War. 
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SECTION IV 

On Taxes on Bachelors , Single Citizens and Citizens of the 

L .S.S.R. with Small Families 


Article 1G 

As a modification of the Decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U. S.S.R. dated November 21, 1911. 
“On taxes on bachelors, single and childless citizens of the 
U.S.S.R.,” to establish that a tax is paid by citizens—men 
between the ages of 20 and 50 years, and women between the 
ages of 20 and 45 years—having no children and citizens hav¬ 
ing one or two children. 

Aetjple 17 

The tax to be paid in the following amounts:— 

(a) Citizens subject to income tax, w T here there are no 
children: 0 per cent, of income; where there is one child, 
1 per cent, of income; where there are two children. \ per 
cent, of income. 

(b) Collective farmers, individual farmers and other citi¬ 
zens included in the farm personnel who pay agricultural 
taxes, where there are no children—150 roubles annually; 
where there is one child—50 roubles annually; where there 
are two children—25 roubles annually. 

(c) From other citizens, where there are no children—90 
roubles annually; where there is one child—30 roubles; where 
there are two children—15 roubles annually. 

Article 18 

The following to be exempt from payment of the tax: 

(a) Servicemen—privates, sergeants and sergeant majors, 

(b) Service officers of army units and military institutions 
included in the personnel of army and navy units on active 
service. 
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(c) Wives of the servicemen indicated in points (a) and 
(b) of the present article. 

(d) Women receiving assistance or pensions from the 
State for, the support of children. 

(e) Citizens whose children have perished or disappeared 
on the fronts of the Patriotic War. 

(f) Students of secondary or higher educational institu¬ 
tions—men and women under 25 years of age. 

(g) Invalids of first and second grades of ill health. 


SECTION V 

On Modifications in the Marriage , Family and Guardianship 

\ Laws 


Article 19 


To establish that only registered marriage produces the 
rights and obligations of husband and wife laid down in the 
Code of Laws and Marriage, Family and Guardianship of the 
Union Republics. Persons having virtual matrimonial rela¬ 
tions before the publication of the present Decree may for¬ 
mally establish their relationship by registering their marri¬ 
age, indicating the period they have in fact been living to¬ 
gether. 

Article 20 

To abolish the existing right of a mother to appeal to the 
court with a demand for the establishment of paternity and 
obtaining alimony for the support of a child, born of a per¬ 
son with whom she is not living in registered marriage. 

Article 21 


To establish that, when registering with the offices which 
register births, deaths and marriages, tjie birth of a child by 
a mother whose marriage is not registered, the child is regis- 
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tered in tlie mother’s surname, the patronymic to be giverr 
according to the wishes of the mother. 

Article 22 

A compulsory entry to be made in passports of the re¬ 
gistered marriage, the surname, name and patronymic and 
date of birth of husband or wife, and the place and date of 
the registration of the marriage. 

Article 23 

To establish that divorce takes place in the public courts. 
On the request of the husband and wife, the divorce case may, 
in essential cases only, and by decision of the court, be heard 
in closed court sessions. 

Article 24 


In bringing a court action for dissolution of a marriage, 
the following conditions to be compulsory:— 

(a) Presentation to the People’s Court of a notice of the 
desire to dissolve the marriage, indicating the motives for the 
dissolution, and also the surname, name, patronymic, year of 
birth, and place of residence of the husband or wife. Upon 
presentation of the notice for the dissolution of the marriage, 
300 roubles is payable. ! 

(b) The husband or wife to be summoned into court to 
become acquainted with the divorce statement of the wife or 
husband, and for the preliminary establishment of the motives 
of the divorce, and also for the establishment of witnesses to 
be summoned to court for examination. 

(c) Publication in the local newspaper of the notice on 
the bringing of a court action for dissolution of marriage, the 
cost of publishing the notice to be borne by the husband or 
wife who gives notice of dissolution of marriage. 
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Article 25 


Tlie People’s Court is obliged to establish the motives for 
notice of dissolution of marriage and take measures to re¬ 
concile the husband and wife, to which end both the divorcing 
parties must absolutely be summoned, and, where necessary, 
witnesses. 

In the event of a reconciliation between husband and wife 
not taking place in the People’s Court, the claimant has the 
right to apply for dissolution of the marriage in a higher court. 

To%stablish that the decision on the dissolution of a mar¬ 
riage can be made by the Regional, Territorial, District or 
Town Court, or by the Supreme Court of a Union or Autono¬ 
mous Republic. 

Article 26 

The Regional, Territorial, District or Town Court or 
Supreme Court of a Union or Autonomous Republic, in the 
event of recognising the necessity for dissolving a marriage, 
must:— 

(a) Determine with which of the divorced parties and 
which of the children will remain, and also which of the 
parents will bear the expense of the maintenance of the chil¬ 
dren, to what amount. 

(Ip Establish the manner in which property shall be 
divided between the parties seeking divorce, either kind or on 
a business basis. 

(c) Return to each of the divorced parties, according to 
their wish, the surnames used before marriage. 

Article 27 

» 

On the basis of the decision of the Court, the office for 
registering births, deaths and marriages writes out a certili- 
eate of dissolution of marriage, on the basis of which an entry 
concerning the divorce is made in the passport of husband ami 
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wife and, by decision of frlie Court, from 500 to 2,000 roubles 
is charged to one or to each party. 

Article 28 

To instruct the Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics, 
in accordance with this present Decree, to introduce the 
necessary modifications in the legislation of the Union Re¬ 
publics. 

Article 29 

To instruct the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
U.S.S.R. to confirm the rules governing the procedure of 
allocation and payment of allowances to pregnant women, to 
mothers of large families and unmarried mothers, in accord¬ 
ance with the present Decree. 

Article 30 

To instruct the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
U.S.S.R. to confirm the measures for regulating the registra¬ 
tion of births, marriages and deaths making provision for the 
introduction of a ceremonial procedure at the registration, the 
allocation for this purpose of suitable premises and equip¬ 
ment for them, and the presentation in the proper manner to 
the citizens concerned of a .document fittingly designed. 

Article 31 

The organs of the Prosecuting Magistracy, in accordance 
[with the existing Code of Criminal Law, to prosecute persons 
guilty of illegal abortions, of compelling women to undergo 
abortions, of insulting and debasing the dignity of a woman 
and mother, of deliberate non-payment of alimony for the 
maintenace of children. 
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Article 32 


To consider null and void:— 

(a) Articles 5, 8, 10, 27 and 28 of the Decree of the Central 
Executive Committee and Council of People’s Commissars of 
the U.S.S.R. dated June 27, 1936, “On the Prohibition of 
Abortions, on the Improvement of Material Aid to Women in 
Childbirth, ' on the Establishment of State Assistance to 
Parents of Large Families, on the Extension of the Network 
of Lying-in Homes, Creches and Kindergartens, Tightening up 
of Criminal Punishment for the Non-Payment of Alimony, and 
on Certain Modifications in the Divorce Legislation.” (Col¬ 
lected Laws of the U.S.S.R., 1936, No. 34, Article 309.) 

(b) The Decree of the Central Executive Committee and 
the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. of 
November 14, 1936, “On the Procedure of Distributing Allo¬ 
wances to Mothers with large Families.” (Collected Laws 
of the U.S.S.R., 1936, No. 59, Article 448.) 

(c) Article 14 of the Decision of the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the U.S.S.R., the Central Committee of the 
C.P.S.U. (B) and All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
dated December 28, 1938, “On Measures for Regulating Lab¬ 
our Discipline, Improving the Functioning of State Social 
Insurance, and Combating Abuses therein.” (Collected Deci¬ 
sions of the Government of the U.S.S.R., 1939, No. 1, 
Article 1.) 

(Signed) M. Kalinin, Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

A. Gorkin, Secretary of the Presidium of the 
Moscow, Kremlin, July 8, 1944. 
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VIII 

Social Insurance 

in the U.S.S.R. 


CHAPTER 1 

THE WORKING PEOPLE S TRIUMPH 

A N American Labour delegation visited Moscow in the 
autumn of 11)27. The delegates were received by Stalin and 
had a long talk with him. 

The purpose of the American delegation’s visit to Russia 
was to make a closer study of the life of the Soviet worker, 
to see how the people were faring after they had taken their 
destiny into their own hands. The delegates knew that the 
American workers w r ould be deeply interested in everything 
that they had to say aboi$ the lot of the working man and 
woman, about the social services of the Soviet Government, 
and what steps this Government had taken to improve the 
living standards of the workers. 

These subjects w y ere discussed by the delegation with 
Stalin, These visitors were given exhaustive replies to all their 
questions, and in particular to questions regarding social in¬ 
surance in the U.S.S.R. 

“I think,” said Stalin, “the comrades would be interested 
to know that in the U.S.S.R. over 800,000,000 roubles are 
spent each year by the state on social insurance for the 
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; workers. It can also be pointed out that our workers in all 
branches of industry receive in addition to their wage a sum 
amounting to about one-third of their wages in the form of 
insurance benefits, welfare amenities, educational services, 
etc.” 

At the time of this visit the Soviet Union was only 10 
years old. Nonetheless it had succeeded in this short space 
of time in restoring industry, greatly damaged by the World 
War and the ensuing Civil War, and had embarked upon 
the fulfilment of a comprehensive industrial reconstruction 
plan which was destined to reshape the country’s economic 
life. 

Of all the untold riches which the country possessed, the 
greatest was Man, his energy, initiative and his will to work. 
Every foreigner who visited the U.S.S.R. noted this as he 
noted how care for the people was one of the basic features 
of Soviet policy. 

New, well-furnished housing estates, large spacious 
schools, parks, clubs, hospitals, rest homes and sanatoria, 
kindergartens and ereclies, maternity centres and dietetic 
dining rooms—all these institutions served as proof of the 
great attention which the Government was paying to the 
needs of the working population. 

A striking example of this care for the working people 
could be found even in those early days in the system of state 
social insurance which developed together with the Soviet 
State. It became a key factor in improving the conditions 
of the working class. By 1930, when the new Soviet Consti¬ 
tution was adopted following a nation-wide discussion, the 
social insurance budget amounted to the imposing sum of 10 
thousand million roubles, which was no less than 12 times 
the amount mentioned by Stalin in his talk with the American' 
workers’ delegation. 

Article 120 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., which 
dea-ls with the basic rights of citizens, reads: “Citizens of 
the U.S.S.R. have the right to maintenance in old age, and 
also in case of sickness or loss of capacity to work. 
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“This right is ensured by the extensive development of 
social insurance of workers and employees at State expense, 
free medical service for the working people, and the provision 
of a wide network of health resorts for the use of the working 
people.” 

The writer was present at a meeting of workers in one 
of the largest engineering works in the country when the 
Btalin Constitution was discussed. One thing that struck 
him more than anything else was a brief speech of Dmitri 
Akhtyrsky, a lathe operator in the diesel engine shop, an 
elderly worker, most of whose life of 35 years had been spent 
in the works. Akhtyrsky gave a vivid picture of what condi¬ 
tions were like before the Revolution and told his fellow 
workers of the benefits that the Soviets had brought the 
yvorking man. He particularly emphasised the role of social 
insurance in the life of every worker, from the cradle to the 
grave. 

“Take any iigure mentioned in the social insurance bud¬ 
get,” Akhtyrsky told his audience, “and you can’t help seeing 
Low it shows the great care and concern of our Government 
for all workers, young and old. All of us have occasion to 
feel this concern from the day we are born to the day when 
we reach old age. 

“When a woman is about to become a mother she is 
looked after in special maternity centres, cliuics and mater 
nity homes. She is given a holiday at the expense of the 
social insurance fund. She is granted a special sum to help 
feed and clothe her baby. As soon as the child is born there 
are nurseries, kindergartens, and playgrounds to take care of 
it. When it grows older there are free schools, later techni¬ 
cal schools and universities, everything to produce a strong, 
healthy and educated citizen. 

“The Soviet citizen is guaranteed work in accordance 
with his inclinations and ability. He is guaranteed the 
right to work and recreation and is given every facility to 
lead a cultured life. He is free to go to rest homes, sana¬ 
toria, health resorts, to visit our numerous clubs and palaces 
of culture. 
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“Our worker,” declared Akhtyrsky, “never has occasion 
to fear a rainy day. In case of illness he is exempt from 
work and is paid out of the social insurance fund. And in 
addition he«is given free medical treatment. Nor does he 
fear old age, because he knows that the old people are cared 
for too. A large part of the social insurance fund is set aside 
for old-age and invalid pensions. So the Soviet worker is 
guaranteed a quiet and fully secure old age. Indeed, he has 
won this right and it is legislatively secured to him by our 
Constitution, together with other rights.” 

We have already spoken about the increase in the social 
insurance funds. To complete the few figures cited above 
let us say that from 1929 to 1932 social insurance expendi¬ 
ture amounted to 10.4 thousand million roubles, but in the 
following five years, 1933 to 1937, this sum grew to 30.5 thou¬ 
sand million roubles. 

What is the explanation of this stupendous increase? 

First of all there was the increasing prosperity of the 

Soviet worker and the rapid rise in wages. The average 

annual wage per insured worker was 860 roubles in 1929 and 

3,820 roubles in 1939. Even more rapid was the growth of 

the total payroll. In 1929 the aggregate payroll for all 

branches of industry amounted to 9.3 thousand million 

•/ 

roubles, in 1939 it had increased to 112 thousand millions. 

Thus, the average annual wage per insured worker 
increased fourfold in 10 years, while the total payroll grew 
twelvefold. This is explained by the fact that the increased 
payroll represented on the one hand increased earnings per 
worker, and, on the other, an increase in the number of 
workers employed. The growth of workers employed in Soviet, 
industry may be judged by the increase in the number of 
insured persons from 10,392,000 in 1929 to 29,200,000 in 1939,* 
an almost threefold increase. 

But the greater the number of workers in the given estab¬ 
lishment, the more they earn, the greater the total wage fund, 
and the greater, consequently, the amount set aside for social 
insurance purposes. .The social insurance fund is made up 
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entirely of contributions by the management. The industrial 
and office workers pay no contributions whatsoever. 

In other words social insurance contributions represent a 
sum over and above the worker’s regular pay. ^Social insu¬ 
rance expenditure is proportionate to the total wages paid out, 
and depends on the size of the contribution which is fixed at 
a certain percentage of the wages bill. 

Thus, the social insurance fund varies according to the 
growth in the number of workers and the increase in their 
earnings. 

If we examine the development of social insurance expen¬ 
diture over a number of years, the first conclusion we reach 
is that extensive structural changes have taken place. Certain 
items of expenditure have disappeared altogether, giving place 
to others, while other items show a marked upward tendency. 

Here are a few examples by way of illustration. For 
several years following the Soviet Revolution a major item in 
the social insurance budget was unemployment benefits which 
accounted for several hundred million roubles. 

Unemployment benefits were not restricted merely to mo¬ 
netary payments. Public works were conducted on a grand 
scale, and much was done to re-train the unemployed and 
enable them to undertake work in branches of industry where 
labour was required. 

The social insurance fund played an important part in 
financing these State-sponsored activities, thus helping to 
absorb a large part of the unemployed, and finally to eliminate 
unemployment altogether. ? 

The final elimination of unemployment took place at the 
end of 1930. The plan for the industrialisation of the country 
and the modernisation of its agriculture along collective lines 
proved a success. Unemployment, that bitter heritage of the 
past, was wiped out once and for all, and the country soon 
experienced a shortage of labour. 

Naturally the elimination of unemployment brought with 
St radical changes in the social insurance budget. These 
changes were twofold. First, the social insurance income 
increased sharply in view, of the growth in the number of. 



.workers employed and insured, which led to a proportionate' 
growth of the total wages bill. Secondly, social insurance 
expenditure as a whole decreased, since one of its major items, 
unemployment benefits, had disappeared altogether. The 
funds thus released wer§ used in the interests of the working 
class and of the country’s general development. The Soviet 
Union was in great need of skilled workers and technicians, 
engineers, agronomists, technologists, building workers, and 
skilled organisers in all branches of production. 

To meet this need, part of the social insurance funds 
were used to help industrial and office workers to study in 
technical schools. 

In addition, the State social insurance funds were widely 
used to finance housing construction. This was particularly 
necessary in view of the increasing number of new workers 
who had come to the factories. Hundreds of millions of 
roubles were spent on erecting new, modern houses. Hundreds 
of thousands of workers’ families were provided with comfor¬ 
table homes, the building of which was financed out of the 
social insurance fund. 

Yet another part of the social insurance fund was devoted 
to the further extension of public health services. The improve¬ 
ment of public health was of vital importance from the point 
of view of the country’s economic development, for it would 
save millions of working days in industry. The social insu¬ 
rance fund was used to help to build hundreds of up-to-date 
hospitals which have played no small part in guarding the 
population against the spread of disease. 

In later years contributions from the fund for housing 
construction, public health and educational purposes, were 
discontinued, since all such expenses were now covered out 
of the State budget. The social insurance funds were there¬ 
after used exclusively to increase benefits and pensions for , 
the workers, and also for the construction of a large number 
of rest homes and sanatoria, children’s rest camps, week-end 
camps and parks of culture and rest. 

The following brief outline of the development of social 
insurance in the TJ.S.S.R. will help to bring out gome of its 
basic features. 
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Social insurance in the U.8.S.R. embraces ail employed 
persons, regardless of age, sex, or wages received. The in¬ 
sured person receives pay during periods of illness or loss of 
capacity to work. Women receive the same social insurance 
benefits as men. Adolescents, as we shall see later, are entitled 
to certain extra benefits. All persons gainfully employed come 
under the insurance scheme. No worker has to make any per¬ 
sonal contribution to the fund in order to enjoy its benefits. 
All contributions are made by the management of the place 
of employment. 

in dealing with the various forms of social insurance in 
the U.S.S.R. special mention should be made of the fact that 
benefits are paid from the very first day of illness or incapa¬ 
city to work. The period during which benefits are paid is 
not limited, and the Jaw provides that insurance benefits 
should be paid from the first day of illness till the day of 
complete recovery or till the insured person is placed on the 
invalid list. Moreover, benefits are not reduced in cases of 
protracted illness, or if the insured person is sent to hospital. 

In the first years following the Revolution the social in¬ 
surance fund was administered by a system of territorial bodies 
under the general direction of the social insurance department 
of the People’s Commissariat of Labour. Locally the fund 
was controlled by city, district and provincial bodies. In 
order to receive sick benefits, etc., the worker applied to his 
local insurance department. 

As time went on, insurance benefits were paid out directly 
at the factory bv the local trade union committee. This 
procedure was much more convenient for the worker and 
allowed for a greater measure of control over expenditure. 

On the initiative of the Central Council of Trade Unions, 
special industrial social insurance bodies were organised by 
way of experiment. They catered for eleven key industries; 
steel, engineering, the chemical industry, and so on. In ac¬ 
cordance with this plan, payment offices were opened in large 
factories, State farms and machine and tractor stations, and 
their functions were directly controlled by the respective local 
trade union bodies. 
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This experiment proved a success and showed that the 
new system had, indeed, many points to recommend it, and 
many advantages over the methods hitherto employed. The 
local trade union organisations, with a thorough knowledge 
of conditions in the given factory and of the needs of each 
individual worker, were able to make many inprovements in 
the functioning of the system. 

In 1938 the entire social insurance scheme was placed 
under trade union management; in other words, it was 
handed over to the largest mass organisation of Soviet 
workers. 

The trade unions, however, did not set about organising 
a large and complex special apparatus to deal with the social 
insurance funds. They knew only too well that the esta¬ 
blishment of a complicated and cumbersome apparatus 
would swallow up a large part of funds which otherwise 
could be used for welfare purposes. 

Their aim was to rationalise social insurance procedure, 
and to build the whole system on a democratic basis, and 
they correctly decided that the lower trade union units and 
the mass of the workers must be enlisted to help to run the 
social insurance fund. In accordance with this decision, 
social insurance councils were set up in all factories under 
the trade union committees. These councils ;were elected 
by the workers of the given factory, and in the larger works, 
shop councils were set up in addition. These councils carry 
on the many-sided duties connected with the proper func¬ 
tioning of the social insurance scheme. In all their work 
they rely to a great extent on the large number of social 
insurance delegates elected by the workers in the various 
shops and departments of the given factory. 

Prior to the war there were over two million such social 
Insurance delegates, a figure which shows the tremendous 
scope of the work. Social insurance delegates take an active 
part in fixing the rates of benefit and in solving all questions 
connected with insurance. They see to* the correct utilisa- 



tion of the social insurance funds. Social insurance councils 
are, as a rule, the initiators and promoters of all schemes 
directed to improving the welfare of their fellow workers. 

CHAPTER II 

MANAGING THE SOCIAL INSURANCE FUND 

I T was lunch hour at the Compressor Engineering Works 
and the workers were gathered in their large canteen. Some 
of them were resting in the lounge attached to the canteen. 
.Others returned to their machines to spend the remainder of 
the interval glancing through the newspaper, chatting with 
their neighbour, or listening to the radio. The radio, after 
broadcasting some (musical numbers, announced that Beki¬ 
rova, one of the factory’s social insurance delegates, would 
speak. 

Bekirova, a woman worker, is well known and has won 
universal respect not only as a skilled tool maker, but also 
as a devoted and energetic trade union official. Much of her 
time is devoted to organising holidays for the workers, help¬ 
ing the sick, and getting children placed in kindergartens 
and nurseries. These, incidentally, were the subjects of her 
brief talk over the factory’s radio. 

“Last time,” began Sekirova, “I told you about how 
much we had spent on sick benefits, pensions, rest homes, 
sanatoria and maternity care. Our government does not 
stint money to improve the workers’ welfare, but it is our 
duty to see to it that these enormous sums are spent usefully. 

“That, in fact, is the job ypu gave me when you elected 
me social insurance delegate and today I want to tell you 
how I have been fulfilling my work. 

“Most of my time and energy is devoted to looking after 
the needs of workers who are ill. Several of 11 s, your social 
insurance delegates, take turns in looking after those who 
happen to be ill. 

“Nor do we call to visit them with empty hands. I always 
make a, point of collecting their wages on time and bring them 
a few presents from friends or from the trade union conn 
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mittee. And it is not simply a courtesy visit. Where* 
necessary I call the doctor, or go to the chemist’s for medi¬ 
cine, or read to them, or simply tell them about happenings 
at the factory. They appreciate this and are thankful for 
frequent visits which show that their fellow workers remem¬ 
ber them. 

Whenever special medical attention is required I see to 
it that the patient is immediately placed in a hospital or clinic 
and 1 make a point of visiting him regularly. W r e often go 
to the hospitals to see how our people are getting on, and in 
this way we keep them in touch with happenings at the 
factory. 

“Now let ns take the case of a man who has been cured* 
of his,illness, but is not yet fit to work and must recuperate. 
To help him we try to get him a place in a rest home or sana¬ 
torium. All expenses connected with maintaining him in a 
rest home or sanatorium are paid out of the social insurance 
fund. 

“I presume all of you know Peterson, one of our oldest 
workers. He is an American who came to the U.S.S.R. many 
years ago and has been working in our plant ever since. 
Peterson lias trained many a good worker. But he is no 
longer on the active list and has been pensioned off and lives 
in a home for old workers. Despite the fact that this home 
is in the country and far away from the factory one of our 
delegates visits Peterson every Sunday. I must say that he 
appreciates this very much and says that he never feels lonely. 

“We take the same friendly interest in other old workers 
who have been placed on the pension list. Though none 
of them now work in the factory we never forget them and 
they feel that they are still part of our great family. 

“In the canteen where most of you are listening to my 
talk there is a special dietetic section which caters for forty- , 
five of our workers. All expenses connected with this diete¬ 
tic feeding are covered by the social insurance fund. Under 
the supervision of doctors paid out of the social insurance 
(fund, dietetic feeding has proved a great success and has 
helped us substantially to cut the number of people on sick- 
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leave. We are going to extend this dietetic section and pro¬ 
vide facilities for 100 people. In a few days we expect to 
broadcast a talk by our doctor on the results of our work in 
this line for the past three months. ” 

Social insurance delegates devote much of their time to 
mother and child welfare, particularly to placing children in 
kindergartens, nurseries and similar institutions. 

They make a special point of helping the children of men 
at the front and have accomplished much in this field. JS'ot 
only do they help to place the children of lied Army men in 
kindergartens, but they see to it that the youngsters are pro¬ 
vided with warm clothing, books and school supplies and 
check up on their school attendance. 

Many young people just out of school have come to Soviet 
factories during the war. Social insurance delegates take an 
active part in organising their recreation and rest, in esta¬ 
blishing rest homes and holiday camps for them. 

The following are a few quotations from the diary of 
Nadezlida Zhivodyrova, a social insurance delegate in one of 
the large steel mills. 

“July 5. Checked uj> on the first-aid room to see if all the 

workers who had suffered from malaria, were being given 
quinine treatment. Two in our trade union group failed 
to appear for treatment and in the evening I spoke to 
them and explained how necessary this treatment was. 
They promised to go tomorrow. 

'‘July 7. Prom 6 a.m. I was in Section 2 of the nursery to 
watch the mothers omthe first shift bring in their chil¬ 
dren. I talked to several mothers and to the nursery 
personnel. There were no complaints and the mothers 
were entirely satisfied with the nursery. 

■**July 8. Spent most of the morning in Section 3 of the nur¬ 
sery. One mother complained that there were too many 
flies in one of the rooms and they prevented the children 
from sleeping. I discussed the matter with the doctor 
who promised that they would do something about it 
today. 
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“July 10. Got the shop trade union committee to grant one 
of our sick working women a sum of money and arranged 
for her two children to go to a summer camp. 

“July 14. Our labour protection inspector is sick and the 
trade union committee has asked me to look after his job 
until he returns to work. 

4 f July 16. Attended a lecture for social insurance delegates 
and in the evening went to a meeting of the social insur¬ 
ance council. The doctor reported on how far we had 
succeeded in reducing illness in the factory. The results 
for the first half year are not at all bad and in my own 
group the number of people on sick-leave has fallen by 
two-thirds compared with the first half of last year. The 
council placed on record the good work done by the fac¬ 
tory clinic and noted that its personnel not only looked 
after the sick but did much to improve sanitary condi¬ 
tions in the shops and in the housing estates.” 

We have given only two examples of how the social insur¬ 
ance delegates function. There are many, very many, such 
part-time functionaries who help to organise the social 
insurance work. Every trade union group in every factory 
or office has its own elected social insurance delegate. It 
stands to reason that in view of the tremendous scope of the 
work, the problem of selecting the proper people for the job 
is of vital importance. Of equal importance is the problem 
of properly distributing their forces. The Soviet trade 
unions pay special attention to both of these factors. 

Social insurance delegates are elected by the workers 
from among the best, most energetic and devoted men and 
women. 

In essence, the social insurance delegate is the central 
figure, the soul of the entire social insurance system. He has 
a position of great trust and he enjoys far-reaching rights. 
The delegates elect a social insurance council which man¬ 
ages the funds at the disposal of the given factory and directs 
all social insurance work. This council sees to it that the 
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largest possible number of people take part in social insurance* 
activities and supervises their work in order to ensure the 
maximum of efficiency. 

To ensure the necessary degree of efficiency the social 
insurance council sets up sections, groups or brigades for the 
following tasks : 

3. To combat disease and industrial accidents. 

2. To organise visits to sick people. 

3. Controlling the work of medical institutions attached" 
to the factory. 

4. Placing workers in sanatoria and rest homes, and orga¬ 
nising dietetic feeding. 

5. Care of children’s institutions. 

6. Care of pensioners. 

7. Finance. 

This is the typical structure of the social insurance council’ 
which varies in accordance with the size of the factory and the 
amount of work involved. In certain cases several groups 
are merged into one. For example Group (1) may be merged 1 
with Group (3). 

On the other hand it may be necessary to organise several 
groups or sections to deal with special jobs. In the spring, 
for example, most social insurance councils find it advisable 
to set up a special group for the organisation of summer camps 
and playgrounds for the children. Towards the close of the 
year the social insurance councils often appoint a special 
brigade to draw up a draft budget for the coming year. 

The Soviet trade unions mfeke a special effort to provide 
all persons active in social insurance work with the knowledge 
required for the proper execution of this work. This is done 
•mainly through special social insurance courses and seminars, 
the work of which is financed out of the social insurance funds. 

Studies are conducted not only with the aid of text-books 
but also by analysing and generalising from local experience. 
By using practical examples from the given factory the new¬ 
comer is trained to calculate the correct rate of pensions, sick 
benefits, and so on. 
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Factory newspapers, including wall newspapers as well 
as periodical bulletins, are also widely used in training social 
insurance delegates. Groups of social insurance delegates 
often visit exhibitions and museums to learn about the latest 
methods of labour protection, new safety devices, factory hy¬ 
giene and other problems related to their practical activities. 

Of no small importance in this respect are periodical con¬ 
ferences and meetings of social insurance delegates and the 
participation of delegates in sessions of the factory’s social 
insurance council. The reports which social insurance dele¬ 
gates render to their electors serve not only to popularise 
social insurance work, but also as a means of attracting and 
training new recruits. 

Every year trade union reward the best social insurance 
delegates for their outstanding services. 

The trade union press devotes much space to reports of 
social insurance delegates particularly to those who have some 
special achievement to their credit. 

CHAPTER III 

MOTHER AND CHILD WELFARE 


M OTHER and child welfare has always been a special con¬ 
cern of the Soviet state and trade union. Even in the 
most difficult periods, the civil war, of foreign intervention 
and blockade and when the country’s economy was ail but 
ruined the government and trade unions never failed to find 
the means to build and maintain children’s institutions or to 
provide additional rations for expectant and nursing mothers 

It is highly significant that not long ago, in the midst 
of the greatest of wars, the Soviet Government put into opera¬ 
tion several measures designed to improve mother and child 
Welfare. 

Suffice it to say that despite tfte numerous difficulties 
encountered in wartime, the number of nurseries in districts 
which were not ravaged by the German invader has grown 
.materially. Thus, in the countryside the increase amounts 



to 37 per cent, and in the towns to 47 per cent. During the 
same period the number of children’s homes has doubled. 

In July 1944 the government adopted a special law which 
provides for a far-reaching programme of new construction 
of establishments catering for mothers and children, and for 
the maximum extension of existing establishments. 

Women in the CJ.S.S.R. enjoy equal rights with men in 
all spheres of economic, state, cultural, social and political 
activities. 

So that they can avail themselves of these rights, the 
Constitution states: “The possibility of exercising these 
rights is ensured to women by granting them an equal right 
with men to work, payment for work, rest and leisure, social 
insurance and education, and by state protection of the 
interests of mother and child, pre-maternity and maternity 
leave with full pay, and the provision of a wide network of 
maternity homes, nurseries and kindergartens.” 

The social insurance budget plays an important part in 
implementing these important rights. Large sums are ap¬ 
propriated each year for maternity benefits, for grants to 
nursing mothers and for the purchase of baby-clothes. The 
social insurance funds are also used for the organisation and 
maintenance of children’s institutions. 

Every expectant mother is entitled to benefits from trade 
union and state funds long before she receives maternity leave. 

Soviet law provides ample protection for the rights of 
working mothers. The law makes it a criminal offence to 
refuse employment to a pregnant woman or to lower her 
wages. In either case those guilty may be sentenced to a 
large monetary fine and, in special cases, to imprisonment 
for a term of up to two years. Thus, Soviet law firmly de¬ 
fends the woman’s right to work. All women, both those 
engaged in manual professions or employed in offices, retain 
their jobs during maternity leave. Labour protection inspec¬ 
tors and social insurance delegates see to it that the law is 

strictly enforced. 

In addition there are a number of special laws which 
provide for certain privileges for expectant and nursing 
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mothers. Beginning with the fourth month pregnant women 
cannot be put on overtime work, even in wartime. During 
the entire nursing period women cannot be put on night work. 
After the fifth month pregnant women cannot, without their 
own consent, be sent on business trips to other cities. In 
addition to the usual meal hours, nursing mothers are entitled 
to time off for feeding their infants. 

The doctor of the district maternity consultation centre 
has the right to demand that a pregnant woman be shifted 
to lighter work if her health so requires. In such cases the 
management is bound by law to transfer the woman to other 
work, but without lowering her pay. 

In guarding the health of mother and child the Soviet 
laws provide for special maternity leave during which the 
woman receives her full pay, which is paid out of the 
social insurance fnnd. Prior to the war maternity leave was 
four weeks before and five weeks after childbirth. Despite 
wartime conditions the Soviet Government, far from reduc¬ 
ing this period, has extended it substantially. At present 
women are entitled to maternity leave of 77 days—five weeks 
before childbirth and six weeks after. In certain cases, such 
as the birth of twins, the post-confinement leave may be ex¬ 
tended to 56 days, eight weeks instead of six. 

In .addition, maternity leave is extended by adding on the 
woman’s annual holiday. The law provides that the annual 
holiday must be granted immediately after maternity leave. 
This, of course, is a great help to both mother and child. 

After childbirth the mother is entitled, over and above 
the basic maternity grant, to two additional grants: 

(a) a lump sum for the purchase of clothing for the infant; 

and 

I'M money for the purchase of additional food. 

In recent years these benefits have almost doubled. Up 
to 1936, 32 roubles were paid for the purchase of clothing and 
45 roubles for additional food, at present the figures are 45 
and 90 roubles respectively. 

If twins or triplets are born the gum is increased to 270 
and 405 roubles respectively. In addition to these grants 
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from tlie social insurance funds, expectant and nursing 
mothers enjoy certain other privileges which include addi¬ 
tional rations of milk, sugar, butter and cereals issued after 
the sixth month of pregnancy. Similar rations are furnished 
also to nursing mothers until the baby is four months old. 
Expectant and nursing mothers receive material assistance 
also from their place of employment in the form of additional 
food rations. 

The social insurance budget provides for special funds for 
the organisation and upkeep of children’s camps, sanatoria, 
i>laygrounds as well a.s for lump sums issued to large families. 

The state and local budgets help to linance a large variety 
of institutions catering for mothers and children. These 
include medical consultation centres for women and children, 
dietetic restaurants, nurscu'es, kindergartens, children’s 
sanatoria, etc. The work of all these institutions is under 
constant trade union control, exercised through factory and 
local trade union committees and social insurance councils. 
The trade unionists help the children’s institutions by seeing 
that their appropriations are used in the most effective pos¬ 
sible way. 

“Milk Kitchens” have become an important link in the 
general system of Soviet welfare institutions. Supervised 
by experienced physicians they provide for infants’ milk, 
special foods, vitaminized fruit juices, and so on. These 
milk kitchens make it unnecessary for the mothers to pre¬ 
pare their children’s food and. of course, provide a high 
standard of food prepared under hygienic conditions. 

Some of the insured mothers in the lower wage levels 
receive food from the milk kitchens free of charge. The 
others pay for the food in proportion to their earnings. Many 
working women receive monetary grants from their trade 
union committees to help them to pay for this food. Social 
insurance delegates take an active part in determining who is 
entitled to free food from the milk kitchens, who is entitled 
to a discount, and so on. 

The social insurance councils usually attach one or more 
delegates to control the work of milk kitchens, check up on 
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tlie organisation of new milk kiteliens, and see to it that new 
•establishments are opened as the necessity arises. 

.Nursing mothers, as pointed out above, are entitled to 
additional time off to feed their babies. These intervals are 
iixed in each individual factory but the law provides that 
they shall not be less frequent than one in every three and 
n half hours and shall last for at least half an hour. JS’o 
deduction is made from wages for these intervals. 

Factories or offices employing a large number of women 
are required to set aside specially furnished rooms for nurs¬ 
ing mothers. In addition to providing hygienic facilities, 
these rooms allow the mother to rest and receive a hot meal. 
Insurance delegates are on duty in these rooms during the 
regular intervals and see that the mothers Who use the rooms 
are given proper care. In many factories, on the initiative 
of the social insurance council and social insurance delegates, 
free or low-priced meals are provided for nursiug mothers. 
Proper food is important for every expectant or nursing 
mother as well as for the baby. That is why the provision of 
hot meals for expectant and nursing mothers is one of the 
major items of all social insurance activity. 

Wherever necessary, pregnant women and nursing 
mothers are given meals in dietetic restaurants. Maternity 
consultation centres, in co-operation with dietetic specialists, 
draw up special menus for expectant and nursing mothers. 
Social insurance delegates see to it that in the factory diuing 
room and at lunch counters pregnant women are served the 
kind of food they require and the kind that is prescribed by 
the doctor. 

In many cases pregnant women or nursing mothers are 
-aent, on the doctor’s recommendation, to special rest homes. 

Special consultation centres are of importance in looking 
after the health of mother and child, and their work is closely' 
associated with the social insurance system. Social insur 
ance delegates devote part of their time to visiting these 
centres, where in addition to controlling the work, they help 
the medical personnel in solving questions that arise in the 
course of the day’s work. 

r.-v-' ' 
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The consulation centres make it part of their job to visit, 
the patients at home and to keep a record of their material 
conditions. Uere again social insurance delegates are of 
great help. 

Social insurance delegates play an important part in ar¬ 
ranging for the transfer of expectant and nursing mothers to 
lighter work. Together with the labour protection inspector 
the social insurance delegate sees to it that the woman is 
transferred in accordance with the doctor’s orders. 

In co-operation with the labour protection inspector, 
social insurance delegates help to solve legal and technical 
questions connected with the employment of female labour. 
The consultation centres, in addition to their purely medical 
activities, conduct systematic educational work and explain 
the laws on labour protection and social insurance. This is 
done not only by current exhibit ions but. also by the publica¬ 
tion of bulletins explaining the elementary principles of hy¬ 
giene, the rights of mothers and how social insurance benefits 
are paid out. Social insurance delegates attached to the 
consultation centres disctiss their practical problems with the 
women who visit the centres and help to solve them. 

Many consultation centres have a special legal depart¬ 
ment which provides assistance wherever necessary. Similar 
assistance may be had from the factory committees. The 
prime task of these legal departments is to discover and rec¬ 
tify even the slightest infringement of the law regarding the 
lights of working mothers. These may include cases of un¬ 
lawful dismissal or refusal to transfer a pregnant woman to 
other work, unlawful wage cuts, refusal to improve housing 
conditions, and so on. By actively participating in the work 
of these legal departments, the social insurance delegates 
render a great, service to the working women in safeguarding 
the rights guaranteed them by the Soviet state. 

A large number of kindergartens and nurseries were 
built in the Soviet Union prior to the war. Government 
expenditure on this single item amounted to several thousand 
million roubles, not counting appropriations out of the social 
insurance funds, which in 1910 alone totalled 000 million 
roubles. 
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During the war millions of women came into industry 
and the need for children's institutions increased. In recent 
months, in connection with the new law calling for greater 
state-financed aid to pregnant women and unmarried mothers 
and extensive measures for mother and child welfare, the 
construction of many new children’s institutions was begun. 
AH industrial development plans must provide for the cons¬ 
truction of nurseries, kindergartens, mother and child rooms, 
in sufficient numbers to cater for all women employed in the 
given establishment. 

The successful fulfilment of this plan depends to a great 
extent on support from the workers themselves. Experience 
has shown that ‘‘observation posts” organised by social in¬ 
surance delegates are a great help in expediting the construc- 
tion of kindergartens and nurseries. These posts keep a 
constant watch on the progress and quality of construction 
work. They visit tlie kindergartens in turn to check up on 
defects, lagging behind schedule, or anything else that may 
hinder the fulfilment of the plan. 

Croups of social insurance delegates are usually attached 
to kindergartens and nurseries for day to day control of their 
work.. They visit the kindergartens in turn to check up on 
food, cleanliness, care of the children, etc., and enter their 
observations in a special book, besides reporting to the social 
insurance council. 

In selecting children for kindergartens and nurseries the 
social insurance delegates take into account the material 
conditions of the parents, the child’s health, living conditions 
and other factors. The findings of the social insurance dele, 
gates are decisive in accepting applications for places in 
kindergartens and nurseries. 

The social insurance council is in constant contact with 
the local public health authorities, under whose jurisdiction 
the nurseries are, and with the education authorities in. 
charge of the kindergartens. The social insurance councils 
discuss reports on the work of the kindergartens and nur¬ 
series catering for the children of workers in the given fac¬ 
tory. These reports are usually submitted by the director 
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of the kindergarten or nursery and sometimes by a repre¬ 
sentative of the public health or education authorities. 
Mothers of children in these institutions are invited to take 
part in such discussions. 

During the summer holidays the trade unions, together 
.with the public health and education authorities, organise 
camps, sanatoria and country homes for school children. The 
social insurance delegates take a very active part in this work, 
particularly in the preparations which begin long before the 
summer season. 

The necessary funds are allotted and the number of 
children is fixed and divided into age groups. The next task 
is to put the children through a medical examination and 
determine exactly what sort of treatment or recuperation they 
require. This completed, the next job is to find suitable pre¬ 
mises in the country. 

All this work requires an individual approach to each 
family and to each child* Poorly children, for example, are 
put iuto a special group and most of them sent to sanatoria, 
forest schools and similar institutions. 

At the same time the social insurance councils do not 
forget about the children who stay in town throughout the 
summer. Playgrounds and one-day sanatoria are organised 
for them as well as frequent excursions to the country. 

The organisation of camps calls for a great deal of work. 
The trade union organisations and the social insurance orga¬ 
nisations spare neither time, energy, nor money to furnish 
the growing generation with facilities for summer holidays 
and recreation. 

The social insurance budget provides a certain sum of 
money for aid to orphans and also for children w r hose parents 
are in temporary material difficulties. 

Aid in such cases is given through the factory trade union 
committee, mainly through the social insurance council. 
Material aid is also given to children of unmarried mothers 
t who find themselves in difficulties owing to illness or loss of 
capacity to work. 
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Out of these funds benefits are also given to mothers 
with three or more children who, due to the death of a bread¬ 
winner or to some other misfortune, find themselves in. 
straitened circumstances. 

The heads of factory and local committees in charge of 
these funds check up on the family’s material conditions 
before granting benefits. The list of names of those to 
receive grants is confirmed by a meeting of the workers of 
the given works or factory. 

It is part of the function of the insurance delegates to 
check up on the correct use of the funds designated to help 
needy parents. 

During the war social insurance and state assistance to 
mothers of large families have been considerably increased. 
The decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet on im¬ 
proving mother and child welfare, adopted on July 8 1944 
establishes the granting of substantial allowances by the state 
to mothers upon the birth of their third and subsequent chil¬ 
dren. Unmarried mothers get state benefits for the ubring- 
ing and education of their children amounting to 100 to 200 
roubles per month (depending on the number of children). 
Unmarried mothers have the right to place their children in 
children’s homes al state expense, and to withdraw them at 
will. 

■ The payment for children in nurseries, kindergartens, 
pioneer camps and other children’s institutions has been 
lowered and parents may receive grants from the. factory 
committee to cover these payments. 

CHAPTER IV 
THE RIGHT TO REST 


T HE Soviet social insurance system plays an outstanding part 
in providing rest and recreation facilities for the workers. 
Millions of roubles are spent ou rest homes, sanatoria and 
holiday resorts, on the construction of clubs, parks of cul¬ 
ture and rest, on the purchase of sports equipment and on 
the organisation of tonring, walking, climbing and so forth. 
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During the period from 1932 to 1937 no less than eight 
million people went to rest homes at the expense of the social 
insurance fund, 1,200,000 people were sent to sanatoria and 
some seven million to one-day rest homes. Hence over 16 
million workers used the rest home facilities under the social 
insurance fund, and many millions more used the clubs, 
palaces of culture, parks of culture and rest and other insti¬ 
tutions run by the trade unions. 

The effective organisation of recreation demands that it 
be made to meet the requirements and tastes of each indivi¬ 
dual worker. For that reason separate rest homes and sana¬ 
toria are run for the youth, for middle-aged workers and for 
families who wish to spend their holidays together. There 
arc special rest homes and sanatoria for expectant and nurs 
ing mothers. Many factories operate so-called “night sana¬ 
toria” and “prophylactoria” where workers in need of medi¬ 
cal attention spend their leisure time, get special food and 
undergo treatment by specialists. 

Young people naturally like to spend their free time acti¬ 
vely and in travel. In addition to special youth rest homes* 
there are swimming pools, stadiums aud ski ing grounds. A 
worker can spend his leisure time hunting, lishing, horse- 
riding or playing football. The worker can always depend 

upon help from his trade union which has sufficient funds to 

* 

make his day off interesting and pleasant. 

Each trade union also has special rest homes and sana¬ 
toria for people of its own particular trade. 

After the Revolution f the estates and palaces of the Tsar 
and the aristocracy were converted into sanatoria and rest 
homes. 

The sums assigned for the construction of new rest homes 
and sanatoria have increased year by year. In the 1929-34 
period 226 million roubles were spent for this purpose. Dur¬ 
ing the next live years the amount increased considerably, 
exceeding f>32.7 million roubles. State organisations and 
public health departments too have gone in for large scale 
construction of rest homes aud sanatoria. 
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The Soviet trade unions run a large number of rest 
homes and sanatoria in the Crimea, the Caucasus, in the 
central districts of the country and in outlying provinces. 

In 1933 the unions controlled 305 rest homes and 94 
sanatoria; in 1937 the figures were 021 and 210 respectively. 
In subsequent years new sanatoria and health resorts have 
been added, particularly in the Crimea, the Caucasus, 
Siberia and Central Asia, not to mention numerous rest 
homes to meet local needs in the central industrial districts. 

The running of rest homes and sanatoria is an important 
part of trade union work and the Soviet trade union bodies 
devote much of their time, funds and energy to securing the 
best possible conditions for the hundreds of thousands of 
people who go there. 


Tickets to sanatoria and rest homes are distributed ex¬ 
clusively through local trade union committees at the factory 
itself, with the active participation of the social insurance 
delegates. Stakhanovites, shock workers and workers of long 
standing in the plant are given priority. 


Special medical commissions consider the applications for 
sanatorium treatment. All applicants are examined either 
by their factory doctor or in the district clinic in order to 
determine the type of treatment required and, consequently, 
which sanatorium is more suitable for them. 

W orkers not requiring special treatment can apply to 
spend their annual holiday at a rest home. All workers are 
entitled to a paid annual holiday ranging from a fortnight 
to a month depending on the nature of their work, age and 
amount of years employed in the given factory. Young 
workers, workers in professions harmful to health, and cer¬ 
tain other categories are given longer holidays. 

Kecipients of sick benefit may also go to rest homes and 
retain their full benefits. In this case the time spent in the 
sanatorium or rest home is paid for out of the social insurance 
fund. It should also be remembered that this period is not 
considered part of the worker’s annual holiday, persons on 
the sick list may be sent to sanatoria or rest homes in addition 
to their regular holidays. In those cases where the worker 



is unable, for various reasons, to avail himself of his annual/ 
holiday, he is entitled to monetary compensation. 

Workers are sent to rest homes for two weeks or one 

month depending on the length of their holiday. As a rule 

the time spent in sanatoria is one month or, in the case of 

tuberculosis sanatoria, six to eight weeks and longer if 

necessary. 

•> 

Hiking, climbing and travelling are very popular among 
Soviet workers and particularly among the younger genera¬ 
tion. The Soviet Union, moreover, provides extensive op¬ 
portunities for this form of recreation. Everywhere, on the 
Volga, or along the Dnieper, in the Urals and in Siberia, 
there are numerous picturesque spots which are ideal for 
excursions. 

The following example provides a fair idea of how' rapidly 
ihis form of recreation has developed in the U.S.S.R. In 83 
years, from 1829 to 1914, only 59 people climbed Mt. Elbrus. 
Europe’s highest mountain, and 80 per cent, of these w r ere 
ioreigners. In 1935 alone, 2,016 Soviet citizens climbed Mt. 
Elbrus 1 . 

The number of active sportsmen increases every year, and 
the annual July parades of healthy sun-brunt youth are one of 
the most spectacular scenes of Soviet life. In 1930 there were 
over one million active sportsmen. By the outbreak of war 
this figure had grown to nearly ten millions. There was a 
corresponding growth in the number of gymnasia, athletic 
field, ski ing centres, and so on. 

The Soviet trade unions have done much to develop other 
forms of recreation such as the organisation of reading rooms, 
singing and dancing circles and amateur theatricals. 

From the foregoing the reader will have gained an idea 
of the far-reaching scope of the activities initiated by the trade 
unions in organising rest and recreation facilities for the work¬ 
ers. The war, of course, brought several changes. The workers 
iwere called upon to work more and rest less. Holidays were 
suspended. The trade union organisations, the public health 
authorities, and social insurance delegates intensified their 
work to safeguard the workers’ health. Whenever it is noticed 
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that a working man or working woman is run down or tired, 
efforts are made to send him or her to a rest home, a night 
sanatorium, or to arrange for a special diet. 

Priority is given to working mothers and young workers. 
With regard to the latter category all pre war laws remained’ 
valid during the war and young workers remained entitled 
to their regular annual holiday in the summer months. Much 
more is being done now for expectant and nursing mothers, 
for whom additional rest homes and sanatoria have been 
opened. 

The trade unions made no small contribution to the orga¬ 
nisation of public health services during the war. A large 
part of the trade union rest homes and sanatoria were used 
as Ked Army hospitals. The trade unions made every effort 
to provide these hospitals with the maximum of facilities. In 
this connection mention should be made of the fact that most 
of our rest homes and sanatoria maintain their own farms to 
enable them to produce extra food, vegetables, fruit and dairy 
products for The wounded. 

The Nazi occupation of certain parts of the country played 
havoc with trade union rest homes and sanatoria. This was 
particularly the case in the Crimea and the North Caucasus 
where the Germans razed to the ground several health resorts, 
devastated the farms attached to them and removed valuable 
equipment and i'liinishiugs to Germany. But as the enemy 
were driven from the 1J.S.S.K. and life returned to normal, 
the trade unions rook steps to restore their rest, homes and 
sanatoria. m 

CHAPTER V 

“THE BUDGET OF HEALTH” 

T HE state social insurance budget, is often referred to as “the* 
budget of health.” Indeed, this is a very apt description, 
for an analysis of the budget shows that it is entirely devoted 
to safeguarding and improving the health of the Soviet worker. 

A major part of the social insurance funds is used to pay 
out sick benefits which make it possible for the worker to live 
during inability to work. This gives an opportunity to recu- 
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perate without undue worry about material circumstances. 
Pensions paid out of the social insurance fund enable aged 
workers to spend tlie rest of their days without worry. 

Of even greater importance, however, are the organisa¬ 
tions for rest and recreation, and the numerous material, 
benefits extended to mothers and children, the establishment 
of dietetic restaurants and the development of sports and phy¬ 
sical culture. Last but not least, the social insurance fund 
helps to finance numerous scientific research institutions work¬ 
ing on problems of labour protection aud the improvement of 
the workers’ health, 

No matter what aspect of the workers’ life we take, we are 
bound to encounter tangible evidence of the material aid pro¬ 
vided by the social insurance fund. This is particularly evi¬ 
dent in comparing the present state of public health with the 
position before the Kevolution. 

One of Russia's outstanding writers, V. V. Veresaev, a 
doctor by training ami profession, published in 1902 his 
“Doctor’s Diary” which won wide renown throughout 
Russia. Veresaev’s book went through many editions and was 
translated into several European languages. 

Dr, Veresaev describes the utter helplessness and impo¬ 
tence of the doctor and of medical science in general under 
Tsarism. lie maintains that the doctor could be of no help 
to the working man when serious treatment was required. 

“Medicine is the science of curing people,” wrote 
Veresaev, “or at least, such is the definition given hr the text 
books, and taught in the universities. IJut in actual life me¬ 
dicine turns out to be a science of liow to cure the rich people. 
One day a laundress came to me with eczema, and a textile 
worker suffering from consumption. I prescribed the usual 
ointments, pills, etc., but with shame in my voice I told the 
laundress that she could cure her eczema by not w r etting her 
hands, and the textile w-orker that lie could get rid of his con¬ 
sumption by avoiding dust-filled rooms. They only sighed in 
reply and, thanking me for the prescriptions, explained that 
they could not change their work for they had no other means 
of livelihood .... 
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“At such moments I felt a burning shame not only for my 
-own impotence, but for the science which I served, for the 
meagre means which it had given me.’’ 

Thirty odd years later another book appeared. It was 
written by Dr. Akhtyrsky who had spent 50 years as a general 
practitioner in one of the industrial townships of Moscow 
province. Before the revolution, Dr. Akhtyrsky relates, 
workers often hid the fact that they were sick for fear that 
they would be discharged from work. This was not always 
possible and the factory are full of entries such as “dismissed 
owing to poor health,” or “released because of sickness.” 

But things changed radically after the Involution of 1917. 
Dr. Akhtyrsky was at last able to give his patients treatment 
in a modern hospital and was given every assistance in his 
efforts to stamp out disease in the factories. 

Public health services have grown tremendously in the 
Soviet Union. All working people are entitled to skilled 
medical treatment free of charge. 

Thousands of medical institutions ar«' at the worker’s 
disposal to safeguard his health. 

The underlying principle of Soviet health policy is that 
all health institutions are geared up to provide the maximum 
service direct to the workers in the factory. In accordance 
with the size of the factory, the number of workers employed 
and the nature of the industry, there may be an ambulance 
room, a small clinic with one doctor, or a larger clinic employ¬ 
ing several doctors and nurses. This system of establishing 
medical institutions directly at the factory makes it possible 
for every worker to receive skilled medical attention at any 
hour of the day or night. Much has been done to look after 
the health of workers on night shift and trade union organisa¬ 
tions pay special attention to this. 

But irrespective of the existence of special factory clinics, 
medical aid to the workers and their families is provided also 
by district clinics catering for the population of a given 
locality. In addition there are specialised institutions such 
as children’s clinics and consultation centres (the latter for 
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infants up to three years of age), women's consultation cen 
tres, tuberculosis and mental clinics. 

All of these medical institutions which play such an im¬ 
portant part in looking after the workers’ health are under the 
constant supervision of the social insurance councils. Through 
social insurance delegates these councils control the work not 
only of factory clinics but also of district clinics and general 
clinics serving several factories or a whole locality. 

Social insurance delegates take an active part in the work 
of the so-called assistance councils attached to each medical 
institution. These councils are made up of representatives 
of the medical profession, the municipal bodies, the health 
inspection department and civic organisations. 

Their basic task is to bring the work of health institutions 
closer to the factory and to co-ordinate their work with pro¬ 
phylactic measures. They participate in drawing up plans for 
the public health campaigns and in organising educational 
activities among the workers. They see to the correct func¬ 
tioning of medical institutions and the timely placing of people 
in hospitals. The social insurance council appoints one of its 
members to the factory clinic, another to the medical commis¬ 
sion which deals with applications to sanatoria, a third to the 
children’s consultation centre, a fourth to the nursery or 
kindergarten, and so on. 

Tn agreement with the social insurance council and the 
public health authorities, social insurance delegates take turns 
in visiting hospitals, clinics, nurseries and also patients at 
home. 

Many hospitals provide a special room for such visitors 
in order that the patients may consult them. 

But a good social insurance delegate will prefer not to 
remain closeted in this room and wait for the patients to 
consult him. You will find the delegate in the doctor’s re¬ 
ception room or in the wards talking to the patients, making 
notes of their complaints and seeing to it that they are rectified 
as soon as possible. 

Hospitals often organise exhibitions on labour protection, 
safety measures and social insurance. These exhibitions ore 
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;an important part of the general educational work conducted 
by the health authorities in conjunction with the trade unions. 
The social insurance delegates make use of these exhibitions 
to make known the work of the social insurance fund, to ex¬ 
plain social insurance legislation and to answer questions as 
to bow to apply for benefits or jiensions or how to obtain a 
.holiday at a rest home. 

Experience has shown that close co-operation between the 
social insurance delegates and the medical personnel makes 
for improved health in the factory, 

Prophylactic work is an important aspect of the tight 
against disease and industrial accidents. In addition to safe¬ 
guarding the workers’ health, prophylactic measures are eco¬ 
nomical. By way of example we might point out that a 
decrease by only 1 per cent, in disease among factory workers 
leads to an economy of many millions of roubles in social 
insurance payments. The money thus released can be used 
for building new rest homes and health resorts, or for the 
organisation of summer camps for children or for numerous 
other welfare services which in turn make for a healthier 
population. 

In order to be successful, all prophylactic measures must, 
rely on the maximum support, of the mass of the workers, and 
primarily on the elected social insurance delegates and labour 
protection inspectors. 

The efforts of the social insurance and tfade union bodies 
and those of the technical personnel and the factory doctors 
are first of all aimed at discovering the causes of sickness 
among the workers in any given part of the plant. Particular 
attention is paid to studying the causes of industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases. 

For example, skin diseases are a common complaint. By 
examining the machines and seeing to it that the workers 
;use properly sharpened tools, efforts are made to prevent these 
diseases. In addition, nurses and doctors examine the workers' 
hands and even a slight scratch is immediately treated. Social 
insurance delegates, together with the labour protection ins- 
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peetor, examine the cotton waste used In the shop and make 
sure that it is properly disinfected. 

In the summer months attention is concentrated on 
stomach diseases. Control over the factory canteens, snack 
bars and dining rooms is tightened up. The social insurance 
delegates maintain constant contact with the factory doctor 
and kelp him to inspect the kitchens and canteens. 

Dietetic restaurants are another important link in the 
system of prophylactic measures. The workers often refer 
to their dietetic dining-rooms as “sanatoria in the factory.” 
Stomach patients also get dental treatment. 

2t should be noted that dietetic feeding is effective not 
only in cases of stomach ailments, but also in treating tuber¬ 
culosis patients and amemia. 

The following table, compiled by the social insurance 
council of an engineering works, illustrates the effect of 
dietetic food : 

Number of days on sick list: 
] year before \ year after 


Name of 


dietetic 

dietetic 

worker 

Disease 

feeding 

feeding 

Baranov 

Tuberculosis of lungs 

r>] 

0 

Kievtsova ... 

l leerated stomach ... 

12 

0 

Arkanov 

Catarrh of stomach ... 

23 

0 

Lagunov 

1 Jcerated stomach ... 

24 

0 

Larin 

Gastritis 

11 

0 

Konkova 

.Myocarditis ... 

ir, 

0 


The selection of persons‘to be plac ed on the special diet 
list is effected through a special commission usually headed 
by a representative of the social insurance council. This com¬ 
mission includes social insurance doctors, the factory or local 
doctor, diet, specialists and social insurance delegates. The 
commission decides the type of diet required, the duration of 
the diet, and the amount, if any, to be paid by the worker. 

.Dietetic dining rooms are subject to daily control by the 
social insurance delegates who spend part of their free time 
there examining conditions, service and the quality of the 
food. They make sure that proper medical supervision m 
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exercised throughout and that the food served is strictly in 
accordance with the doctor’s prescription. 

The social insurance council receives periodic reports on 
the work of these restaurants both from the director of the 
restaurant and the doctor or nurse supervising its work. Trade 
union control has yielded excellent results. The work of die¬ 
tetic restaurants shows a steady improvement and everywhere 
the workers are satisfied with the service, the food and the 
improvement in their health. 

CHAPTER VI 
CARE OF THE SICK 

K ORSAKOVA, an old textile worker, laid up in hospital, 
wrote to her trade union committee thanking her fellow- 
workers for the concern they had shown about her. She had 
not been forgotten and everything had been done to place her 
in a hospital, visit her frequently and provide her with 
comforts. 

“Your constant attention”—wrote Korsakova—“gave me 
fresh energy and is now helping me to recover more quickly, 1 
am eager to get better and return to work so that, I can do my 
bit in helping the Red Army.” 

There is an old tradition among the workers of the 
“Rahoclii” textile factory in Leningrad. Oil Sundays and 
holidays their representatives, the social insurance delegates, 
never fail to visit sick workers in hospital or bring modest 
gifts and letters from friends. They talk to the sick workers, 
inquire after their health and tell them of what is goipg on in 
the factory and what achievements have been scored during 
their absence. Needless to say these friendly visits are a con¬ 
stant source of cheer to the men and women whom illness has 
taken away from their everyday work. 

These systematic visits have become part and parcel of 
the social insurance activities at the ‘Rabochi” factory. Nor 
is it merely a formal duty, for the social insurance delegates 
devote much of their time and attention to this work. Visits 
are made not only on holidays but very often after working 



-hours on work days and always when the condition of the 
patient gives cause for anxiety. 

This day-to-day work continued in Leningrad throughout 
the war, even during the siege. Many of the workers lived in 
the suburbs, but during the blockade the city transport was 
anything but regular. Visiting a sick worker often meant that 
after a day of long and hard work the social insurance delegate 
had to walk across half the city in the blackout, as often as 
not during an air-raid or with shells bursting. But these dele¬ 
gates often sacrificed their precious hours of rest to help their 
less fortunate comrades. 

They knew, of course, that in wartime their work was 
more important than ever before. Many of the working women 
had been left alone, their husbands were at the front and their 
children evacuated to the rear. The moral value of each such 
visit was incalculable. 

Social insurance delegates’ visits were not the only form 
of comradely assistance practised by the Leningrad trade 
unions during the siege. There were cases when a working 
woman, whose husband was away at the front, would be re¬ 
leased from hospital to recuperate. Before she left the hos¬ 
pital someone would be sent from the factory to clean up her 
Hat, light a lire aud prepare a meal, so that she could return 
to a comfortable home. A social insurance delegate called 
if or her at the hospital and took her home. This initiative of 
the “Rabochi” workers w as soon taken up by the workers in 
other Leningrad factories and in other parts of the country. 

In Moscow, Kharkov and other cities many hospitals cater¬ 
ing for large factories and offices arranged for their personnel 
to visit working women ill at home, to look after their child¬ 
ren and keep house. This was started on the initiative of the 
trade union organisations who helped to finance the scheme 
out of the social insurance fund. 

Sick benefits paid out in all cases of temporary loss of 
capacity to work are an important element in the general 
social insurance system. These benefits are paid to workers 
and employees in all cases of sickness and accidents leading 
to temporary loss of the capacity for work. Sick benefits 
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of capacity for work are paid to pregnant women for a period 
of 77 days or more on doctors’ orders. 

Sick benefits are paid from tiie very first day of illness 
until tlie worker lias completely recovered or is placed on tlie 
invalid list and granted a pension out of tlie social insurance 
lund. (This means tliat tliere is no time limit after which the 
worker is deprived of his benefits. 

In cases of serious or protracted Mlness the insured worker 
is placed in a hospital or sanatorium where he receives medi¬ 
cal treatment and food free of charge. In such cases too, he 
continues to receive his social insurance benefit without deduc¬ 
tions. Thus, social insurance benefits are paid on a uniform 
scale throughout the entire period of incapacity. 

If a worker is compelled to stay at home or look after 
a member of his family who has fallen sick, he is entitled to 
benefits out of the social insurance fund. The same rule holds 
good with regard to workers who stay away from work because 
of infectious disease in the family. 

The social insurance fund differentiates in the payment of 
benefits. Thus trade union members and persons with a long 
period of service in one and the same factory or office enjoy 
privileges over 11011 -trade unionists and persons who frequen¬ 
tly change their place of employment. In other words, the 
size of the benefit paid differs in accordance with the length 
of service in the given factory or office and also with regard 
to trade union membership. All other conditions being 
equal, a trade union member receives twice the amount allow¬ 
ed to a non-trade unionist. 

This is how the size of the benefits is determined : 

Members of trade unions who have worked continuously 
on a job for six years are entitled to 100 per cent, of their 
regular wages; to 80 per cent, if they have worked continu¬ 
ously from three to six years; to 00 per cent, if they have 
worked continuously from two to three years; and to 50 per 
cent, for less than two years of continuous work. 

Young workers and office employees up to 18 years old 
•enjoy several privileges with regard to sickness benefits. 
Thus, they are paid 60 per cent, of their regular wage if their 
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continuous working record is below two years and 80 per cent, 
if it is between two and three years. Substantial privileges 
are granted also to coal miners working underground. They, 
too, receive 60 per cent, of their regular wage if they have 
worked less than two years at their job and 100 per cent, if 
they have worked continuously for over two year. 

In cases of workers transferred from one factory to an¬ 
other, or changing their' jobs for health reasons, or leaving 
employment to study or serve in the lied Army, or because 
of a change of residence, such transfers are not regarded as 
infringing on the worker's record of continuous work.* 

During the war additional regulations were issued pro¬ 
viding that evacuees or workers on territory temporarily oc¬ 
cupied by the enemy maintain their record of continuous 
work. These regulations enable most people to receive 80 per 
cent, or 100 per cent, of their average earnings as sick benefits. 

A major concern of the social insurance authorities is pro¬ 
tracted illness. All medical institutions, clinics and hospitals 
keep a special record of people who are subject to frequent or 
protracted illness. They are the object of special attention 
by the medical personnel, and are offered every facility for 
sanatorium treatment. Wherever necessary they are trans¬ 
ferred to lighter or more suitable work. 

The latter measure is of particular importance as a pro¬ 
phylactic method. If the transfer entails any reduction in 
the worker’s earnings the difference is made up by a special 
grant out of the social insurance fund. 

Social insurance delegates, acquainted as they are with 
all the details of work in their factory, are able to help the 
doctor to select a suitable job for any worker in this cate¬ 
gory. Together with the management they see to it that the 


* A recent regulation issued by the Centra] Council of Trade Unions esta 
blishes that service in the Bed Army must be counted as part of the "worker's 
labour record. Thus, a young man who begins to work after finishing bis 
term in the Bed Army already has to bis credit a period of employment 
entitling him to the higher rate of social insurance benefits. 
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worker is afforded every assistance and is placed in condi¬ 
tions conducive to rapid recovery. 

Social insurance medical officers can often be found visit¬ 
ing patients at borne or in the hospital in the company of a 
social insurance delegate. Sometimes these visits are for 
consultation with the doctor in charge of the patient. 

The social insurance doctor is the medical officer of the 
trade union and its chief adviser on all questions pertaining 
to the worker’s health and welfare. Social insurance doctors 
are selected from among doctors with long experience both 
in medical and organisational matters and they do much to 
help the work of the social insurance council. In particular 
they help to create better conditions for sick people at home, 
control treatment in hospitals and generally supervise all 
medical services for insured workers. 

Whenever the question arises as to the correctness of a 
doctor’s diagnosis, whenever the need arises for placing a 
man in a hospital without, delay or of sending someone to 
a sanatorium, the social insurance doctor immediately looks 
into the matter and sees that the proper steps are taken. 

But this is only part of his work, for in addition he con¬ 
sults and instructs social insurance delegates and members of 
the social insurance council, lie also participates in educa¬ 
tional activities, delivers lectures to ihe workers, leads study 
groups in social insurance and on other questions pertaining 
to medical welfare. 

The social insurance medical officer helps the council t<* 
keep a minute record of its activities, and collates health and 
accident statistics in the factory. He is responsible for en¬ 
suring that there is effective trade union control in the factory 
clinic, kindergartens and other institutions serving the workers 
and their families. 

The social insurance medical officer cheeks up on cases 
of protracted illness in hospital and sees to it that these cases 
are given proper and timely attention. He helps the social 
insurance couuncil in supervising hospital construction, and he 
supervises diet. The social insurance doctor is a man with 
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far-reaching authority, a man who enjoys the trust of the 
trade union organisation and of all the workers. 

CHAPTER VII 

SOCIAL INSURANCE AND OLD AGE 

T IMELY measures to avoid disease and accidents are an 
essential feature of the Soviet social insurance system. The 
reader has already learned of the extensive activities of trade 
unions in combating disease. We have seen what great concern 
is shown by the social insurance councils for men and women 
subject to long or frequent illness, for the old worker and for 
the invalid. Competent medical treatment, favourable work¬ 
ing conditions, transfer to more suitable work, pensioning and 
other measures have led to a striking fall in the number of 
cases of premature invalidity and premature old age. These 
measures have made it possible very often to return the worker 
to his job with health and energy restored. 

The positive results of these measures become specially 
clear and tangible when we compare the pension system of 
the U.S.H.R. with the hopeless state of invalids and aged in 
pre-revolutionary Russia or in those countries where, in the 
absence of a comprehensive pension system, a man who lias 
lost his capacity to work finds himself in an extremely difficult 
and often impossible position. 

“Old age is no joy,” runs an old Russian proverb. And 
indeed the lot of the invalid or the aged worker in pre-revolu¬ 
tionary Russia was anythiftg but an envious one. There was 
nothing even remotely resembling social insurance or old-age 
pensions, though hard work and the absence of the most ele¬ 
mentary safety measures made many workers prematurely old. 
JSor were conditions any better in the villages. From the 
eminent Russian statistician Seherbina we learn that disease 
and mortality among the poorer classes of the rural popula¬ 
tion was several times higher than among the well-to-do 
peasants. Hcherbina found that the poor peasant was ill four 
times as must as the rich peasant, and that the number of 
invalids among the poorer peasants was five times higher than 
among the more prosperous sections of the rural community. 
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“The church porch and the beggar’s basket,” such wa§ 
the lot of the poor peasant. Only a few were fortunate enough, 
to find their way into a home or procure food from charitable 
souls. 

Even worse perhaps was the life of the aged worker in 
the city. This may be judged from the fact that most of them 
no longer able to work at the bench had no choice but to go to 
the village and share the lot of the old peasant. 

The lot of the old worker is entirely different in the 
U.S.SR. where veterans of labour enjoy the universal respect 
of the nation. The Soviet state guarantees them maintenance 
in old age or in case of incapacity. 

Suleiman Stalsky, the 75-year-old national bard of 
Daghestan expressed this in the following lines : “My country 
has no grey hairs, millions and not I alone have found their 
youth once more.” 

These words of inspiration are fully corroborated by the 
cut and dried statistics illustrating the positive results of 
Soviet insurance in improving the lot of the aged and in re¬ 
ducing the number of invalids. Statistics show that the 
, average span of life lias increased while industrial accidents 
and professional diseases have decreased sharply. The percen¬ 
tage of invalids, too, has fallen. In 1028 the number of new 
pensioners per 1,000 insured persons was 15.5, in 1932 it was 
only 5.2. 

These figures show that the proportion of invalids has 
been cut, by two thirds. Moreover, figures show that the num¬ 
ber of invalids among the older age groups (60 years and over! 
has decreased substantially, by from 50 to 75 per cent. This 
must be largely attributed to a radical improvement in work¬ 
ing conditions and general welfare, to preventive measures, 
and also to the establishment, of more favourable working 
conditions for persons witli limited working capacity. 

All these factors could not but result in reducing the 
number of invalids. In the TI.S.S.R. invalids are classed in 
the following three groups : 

First Group : Persons who have completely lost the capacity 

for work and require constant care by others. 
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Second Group : Those who have lost the capacity for work. 
Third Group : Those who suffer from a partial loss of capacity 
for work. 

It is characteristic that from year to year the number of 
invalids in the first and second groups has decreased. 

Social insurance forms only part of the general system of 
pensions in the U.S.S.R. The social insurance funds provide 
for the following pensions : 

1. Invalid pensions. 

2. Old age pensions. 

3. Dependents’ pensions. 

4. Long-service pensions. 

5. Pensions to Heroes of Labour. 

0. Personal pensions. 

The number of years of work required before a pension 
may be granted differs with the age and sex of the applicant 
and also with the nature of the work which he or she has 
performed. Thus, for example, men between the ages of 22 
and 25 are entitled to invalid pensions if they have been em¬ 
ployed for four years, while women of the same age require 
only three years’ employment. Men between the ages of 35 
and 40 are eligible for pensions if they have been employed 
for 10 years, and women for seven years, but in the case of 
persons employed underground the period is lowered to six 
years. 

The time of employment is computed regardless of 
whether the applicant has been working continuously or at 
intervals, but people who lirive a record of continuous em¬ 
ployment enjoy certain privileges. A worker or employee 
who has been employed continuously in one establishment for 
a period of three to 15 years is entitled to an additional pen¬ 
sion of 10 to 15 per cent. 

The general principles guiding the social insurance au¬ 
thorities in fixing pensions are as follows : 

1. Higher pensions are paid to workers in occupations detri¬ 
mental to the health, and the requirements with regard to 
the number of years of employment are lowered. 
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2. 'Higher pensions are paid to persons with a record of con¬ 
tinuous employment in the given industry. 

3. Pensioners who continue to do part-time work in industry 
are given certain privileges. 

4. Women and young workers applying for pensions also 
enjoy certain privileges with regard to period of employ¬ 
ment, etc. 

The size of the pension depends upon the degree of disa 
bility, or in other words upon the invalid group of the ap¬ 
plicant, and upon working conditions in the last place of 
employment. Thus, pensions paid to workers in the coal or 
steel industries are somewhat higher than those paid to 
workers in the food or textile industries. 

In accordance with these principles pensions are lixed 
at from 33 to TO per cent, of the applicant’s average earn¬ 
ings, and in cases of industrial accidents or professional 
diseases may be 100 per cent. 

Old-age pensions are paid irrespective of the degree of 
disability. Workers are entitled to these pensions upon 
reaching a certain age provided they have worked a stipu 
lated period in industry. Men are eligible for pensions at 
the age of GO if they have worked for 25 years and women at 
the age of 55 if they have worked for 20 years. In the case 
of occupations detrimental to health the conditions are: age 
50 years, and employment. 20 years. Old age pensions are 
about 50 or GO per cent, of the applicant’s average earnings. 

A few words about long-service pensions. These are paid 
to medical workers in rural districts, to agronomists and 
teachers, irrespective of their age and state of health, after 
25 years of work. They amount to 50 per cent, of the pen¬ 
sioner’s average earnings. 

The social insurance fund provides also for pensions to 

• dependents who have lost their breadwinner. Heroes of 
Labour and persons who have rendered special service to the 

• country are entitled to much higher pensions. 

During the war all working pensioners retain their pen¬ 
sion, irrespective' of their earnings. Pensioners employed 
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part time receive their pensions through the local trade 
union committee. 1 

In describing the system of pensions and other facilities 
for invalids and old workers in the U.S.S.R., mention should 
be made of the following characteristic feature. In addition 
to the trade union the pensioner is served also by the govern¬ 
ment social welfare authorities. The People’s Commissariat 
of Social Welfare and its local bodies cater for the entire 
population, for insured and non-insured persons alike. 

The social welfare authorities receive from the trade 
unions an annual appropriation designated mainly for the 
payment of pensions to invalids and aged workers who have 
left industry. These pensions are paid out by local social 
welfare officers in the worker’s area of residence. This 
arrangement is much more convenient for the pensioners, 
especially for those who have gone to live in the country. 
But the work of social welfare authorities is not limited 
simply to distributing funds allocated by the trade unions. 
In addition to these funds they dispose of their own sub¬ 
stantial funds derived directly from the state budget. The 
money thus received is used to meet the material require¬ 
ments of pensioners and in particular to provide them with 
gainful part-time work. 

The social welfare authorities of the R.H.F.R.R. alone 
maintain over 300 invalid homes, housing some 33,000 inva¬ 
lids and old people whose expenses are covered entirely by 
the state. The People’s Commissariat of Social 'Welfare 
runs also 300 industrial establishments of various types, from 
engineering works to workshops producing toys. Old 
workers and partiajl invalids can work part-time in these 
establishments under conditions which fully take into account, 
their health and limited capacity to work. 

But special attention is devoted to welfare and medical 
amenities. The social welfare authorities and the Invalids’ 
Co-operative Societies maintain hundreds of medical institu¬ 
tions (hospitals, rest homes, sanatoria) and a widespread net¬ 
work of mutual benefit societies which are an important fac¬ 
tor in improving the material standard of the pensioner and. 
bis family. 
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Various measures are taken by the Soviet authorities to' 
provide partial employment for pensioners. Correctly orga¬ 
nised work is in essence a method of averting premature 
invalidity and is of great help to those old workers who desire 
to continue at their profession, even if only on a Ijjnited 
scale. Work not only improves the pensioner’s morale and. 
makes him feel a full-fledged member of the working commu¬ 
nity but enhances his material standard inasmuch as he re¬ 
tains his pension though partially or even fully employed. 

Directors of factories and institutions are obliged by law 
to find employment for any of their staff who are partly 
incapacitated. It stands to reason that such employment 
must be suitable for the worker and must first be approved 


by a medical commission. 

In many cases it has been found expedient to transfer 
incapacitated workers to other establishments or to agricul¬ 
ture where conditions are more in accordance with their state 
of health. Such transfers are effected through the social 
welfare authorities, the trade unions and the collective farms. 
A special law lays down that invalids and old workers must 
be given priority for such jobs as door-keepers, programme 
sellers and ushers in theatres, and several other occupations 


where great physical exertion is not required. 

Naturally these occupations, by no means exhaust the 
possibilities in this field. Several scientific research insti 
tutes are engaged in studying the problem of utilising the 
labour of persons with limited working capacity. Social 
insurance councils, too, have done much along these lines by 


studying local possibilities in their own factories and offices. 
They help the management in finding suitable jobs and see 
to it that disabled workers are given proper conditions for 
doing some sort of work. The social insurance delegates help 
the social insurance authorities in studying the capabilities 


of invalids, organising schools to train invalids for new types 
of work in order that they may continue employment without 


undermining their health. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CONCLUSION 

S OCIAL insurance always was a central plank in the pro- 
famine of economic and political demands advanced by the 
Russian working class before the Revolution. This pro¬ 
gramme demanded the organisation of social insurance on a 
national scale and all economic establishments without ex¬ 
ception. The social insurance fund was to guarantee the 
worker material security in case of illness, invalidity or un¬ 
employment. Insurance was to be at the expense of the state 
and the employer, and, lastly, it was to be based on broad 
democratic principles with the insured workers themselves 
having the last say as to the disposal of the funds. 

.Needless to say this programme was not feasible in tsarist 
Russia. Only the overthrow of a regime that was rotten to 
the core, only the Great October Revolution granted the 
people these rights for which they had been lighting for many 
years. 

Nor is it accidental that one of the first acts of the Soviet 
government, in fact one of its earliest legislative acts, was 
the adoption of a law on social insurance. 

\\ e have given a description of how the Soviet govern¬ 
ment has carried out this law, of how the social insurance 
system has developed and become more elfective. 

The social insurance system of the U.S.S.R. has come 
through the ordeal of war satisfactorily. The war required 
the exertion of all human and material resources, the mobili¬ 
sation of every ounce of energy the country possessed. But 
even under these trying conditions the principles of Soviet 
social insurance, as we have demonstrated, remain immut¬ 
able. Pensions and benefits are paid out in the same way 
as before the war. More, the government has found it neces¬ 
sary and possible to increase expenditure directed at secur¬ 
ing a further improvement in the welfare of its working popu¬ 
lation. In particular it has increased pensions and benefits 
to mothers and children. 
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Today, as before the war, any worker or employee, who 
is in need of skilled medical assistance or of recuperation, 
receives this assistance. However, most of the sanatoria and 
rest homes were turned over by the trade unions for use as 
military hospitals during the war. 

Men and officers of the Red Army knew that their fami¬ 
lies at home were not left without material aid, that both the 
Soviet government and the trade union organisations would 
come to their assistance. They knew that an aged father 
would be given a pension, that their wives would be given 
work and their children placed in nurseries or kindergartens. 
fFhey knew that their families could count on all the neces¬ 
sary aid from the government and the trade unions. So the 
Soviet soldier had no fear about the welfare of his family on 
jsoviet soil. 

The Red Army soldier knew what he was fighting for. 
lie knew that the* fate of his aged parents, of his family 
and small children, was being decided, that this war would 
decide the fate of ail humanity. 

All Soviet citizens, now that Nazism is defeated, are re¬ 
constructing their country on the basis of the gains of the 
October Revolution, of which social security is a vital one. 
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IX 

Public Health 
in the U.S.S.R. 


I. PRINCIPLES OF SOVIET PUBLIC HEALTH 


4 PUBLIC-MINDED physician of Tsarist times, Dr. 
/ \Mickiewicz, tells us that in his day it was the opinion of 
the well-to-do that the peasants and the poor suffered only from 
“simple” ailments and did not need the assistance of scientific 
medicine. The Jeldscher* was good enough for them, while the 
qualified physician or surgepn was intended only for the blue- 
blooded aristocracy. 

This being the prevaling opinion of the ruling class, it was 
not surprising that public health in Tsarist Russia was at a 

very low level. The few medical institutions that existed con- 

* 

fined themselves almost exclusively to therapeutic treatment 
and paid very little attention to prophylaxis and to the preven¬ 
tion of epidemics. 


# An unqualified doctor who was allowed to practice in the rural districts 
in Tatfrist times. 
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w© learn from the report for 1.013 of the Chief Medical 
Inspector of the Ministry of the Interior that the annual ex¬ 
penditure on public health in those days averaged 90 kopeks* 
per head of the population, of which only six kopeks were 
spent on hygiene and prophylactic measures and the prevention 
of epidemics. 

Eighty-three per cent, of the industrial establishments of 
the country provide* no organised medical facilities whatever, 
and when an employee fell sick he had, as a rule, to rely ex¬ 
clusively on domestic remedies. In 1913, hospital accommoda¬ 
tion per 1,000 inhabitants averaged 3.5 beds in the cities and 
0.14 beds in the rural districts. Visits to polyclinics and out¬ 
patient departments of hospitals averaged 1.30 per 1.000 of 
the population per annum. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the country was perio¬ 
dically swept by epidemics of cholera, plague, small pox and 
typhus, which annually carried off hundreds of thousands of 
adults and children, with the result that in many parts of 
the country notably in the areas inhabited by non-Russian 
nationalities, the population was literally doomed to gradual 
extinction (See Appendix). 

# # # 

• 

The first official statement on public health of the Soviet 
government was a report issued in Petrograd, in 1917, by the 
Medical Department of the Military-Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee. It emphasised the necessity for organising a coun¬ 
try wide struggle against disease, mortality and insanitary 
conditions, and of making public health one of the primary 
tasks of the Workers’ and Peasants Government. 

Addressing the Second All-Russian Congress of Medical 
Workers’ on March 1, 1920, Lenin paid high tribute to the 
work of the Medical service in combating epidemics during 
the Civil War and foreign intervention period, and stressed 
the importance and magnitude of the tasks that would then 
confront medical men in the coming period of peaceful cons¬ 
truction. “With the exception of the army,” he said, u per- 

* 100 kopeks—1 rouble. A rouble in 1918 was worth just over 2/- 
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haps no other branch of work has so heavy a toll or sacrifice 
to record as yours. . . . We must now dedicate all our deter¬ 
mination and the experience gained in the Civil War to the 
fight against epidemic disease.” 

Public health was thus raised to the position of a major 
affair of state. Indeed, it could not be otherwise in a country 
where the workers were in power and where the underlying 
principle of the new social system, and*bf the Soviet state 
which sprang from it was solicitude for the human being, 
for his harmonious, all round development and for his health 
and well-being. 

The principal activities of the Soviet public health system 
may be summarised as follows:— 

(1) all-round protection of the health of the working popu¬ 
lation, including: general sanitation of populated areas to 
prevent contamination of soil, water and air: scientific public 
catering: organised measures to prevent the outbreak and 
spread of infectious diseases; health legislation; 

(2) measures to combat tuberculosis, venereal diseases, 
internperanee and other social scourges; 

(3) free medical service; 

(4) democratic control of medical and sanitary institu¬ 
tions by enlisting the general public (workers, peasants and 
intellectuals) in the supervision of their activities. 

In the Soviet Union every citizen is guaranteed free 
qualified medical assistance at the expense of the State, with 
all its attendant services (inoculation, disinfection, hospita¬ 
lisation, etc.). 

Polyclinics, dispensaries and hospitals are available to 
every citizen, whether in town or country. He may obtain 
whatever specialised case and treatment his ailment demands. 
On the advice of a medical commission, he may be sent to a 
sanatorium or to a health resort. X-ray, physiotherapy 
water, mud or light treatment, dentistry and similar specia¬ 
lized facilities are likewise available to all citizens free of 
charge. 
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Furthermore, all gainfully employed citizens, both in 
town or country, are insured against accident and sickness. 
The scale of benefits varies, dependent on the length of time 
the insured person has served at his place of employment up 
to the moment of his accident or sickness. With a service 
irecord of six years at one factory or office he is paid a full 
100 per cent, of his ordinary earnings during the whole period 
of his incapacitation. 

The principles of social insurance in the U.S.S.R. differ 
from those of any other country. All persons working for 
hire, even in the smallest establishments, come under the com¬ 
pulsory state insurance scheme. 

The contributions are made exclusively by the employing 
establishment (i.e., indirectly by the state), not a kopek being 
demanded from the insured person. It is regarded as fair 
and just that the state should provide for the sick person or 
the sufferer from accident. There is no such thing as a Tax 
on illness’’ in the Soviet Union. 

When the pay-roll of a factory, office 01 other establish¬ 
ment is planned at the beginning of each year, an adequate 
sum is added to cover social insurance contributions. If, 
for example, the allocations from the state budget for the 
maintenance of a hospital include 100,000 roubles for the pay¬ 
ment of the monthly wages and salaries ol‘ the staff, an extra 
seven per cent, is added for insurance contributions, and the 
item figures in the hospital s budget, not as 100,000 roubles, 
but as 107,000 roubles per mouth. To that extent, actual 
^ages in the U.S.S.R. are 7 per cent, higher tiffin nominal 
wages. 

In this way the social insurance system runs hand in 
hand with the public health service, complementing it and 
rendering it more effective. * 

The right of the citizens of the U.S.S.R. to free medical 
treatment, like their other fundamental rights, is laid down 
in the Soviet Constitution, Article 120 of which reads 
“Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to maintenance in 
old age and also in case of sickness or loss of capacity to 
work." It is a distinguishing feature of the Soviet Constitu- 



<iou that it not only fixes the rights of citizens, hut also 
indicates the practical means by which these rights are 
rendered elective. Article J20 accordingly goes on to state 
that the right to medical assistance is guaranteed by the 
extensive development of social insurance of workers and 
employees at State expense, free medical service to the work¬ 
ing people and the provision of a wide network of health 
resorts for their use. 

4 * * * 

Mother and child welfare is one of the chief concerns of 
the Soviet Government and of its public health service. The 
.system of care is thoroughly planned and all-embracing. It 
begins in the ante natal period. Every locality, urban and 
rural, has its mother and child welfare centre. It is its 
function to advise the expectant mother, to provide skilled 
supervision throughout the period of pregnancy, to take 
measures to prevent abnormal childbirth and to provide 
accommodation in a maternity hospital. It also carries on 
educational work to discourage abortion, and so on. 

Employed women are allowed maternity leave with full 
pay for 35 days before and 43 days after childbirth. The 
maternity hospitals are staffed with skilled personnel, and 
their services are free. 

On leaving the maternity hospital, both the mother and 
her infant remain under the surveillance of the district doctor 
and nurse. The child welfare centre keeps track of the infant 
to see that *its physical development is normal. A wide net¬ 
work of creches makes it possible for the employed mother 
to return to her work on expiration of her maternity leave, 
with the full assurance that while out of her charge her in¬ 
fant will be properly fed and cared for. 

For the child of pre-school age there are kindergartens 
and play centres; for school children and adolescents there 
are “Young Pioneer’’ camps and summer recreation centres. 
This is supplemented by a system of polyclinics, dispensaries, 
hospitals, sanatoria and health resorts for the benefit of 
sickly and ailing children of all ages. 
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Mother and child welfare was further improved by a 
•law passed by the Soviet Government on July 8, 1944. This 
was at the time when the Soviet Lhion was locked in a 
titanic struggle with the hordes of Fascism, when all the 
resources of the couutry were dedicated to the needs of the 
armed forces and the cause of victory. Yet at this crucial 
moment the government displayed its concern for the future 
welfare of the population and increased the state assistance 
to mother and child. 

Grants to mothers of large families were considerably 
increased (from a single grant of 400 roubles for the third 
child to a single grant of 5,000 roubles for the tenth child, to¬ 
gether with monthly allowances of up to 300 roubles, varying 
with the size of family). The law further introduced allowan¬ 
ces for unmarried mothers (who may alternatively place their 
children in state-maintained homes, with the right to withdraw 
them at any time they desire, whereupon the payment of al¬ 
lowances is resumed). The law also provided for a big increase 
in the number of mother and child welfare institutions. 

Care of mother and child is important not only from the 
standpoint of health. It enables Soviet women to avail them¬ 
selves of the rights granted them by the October Revolution 
and to take part in the political, public, economic and cultural 
life of the country on an equal footing with men. 

Equality of the sexes cannot be really effective if it is 
merely declared by law, and is not backed by the creation of 
conditions which enable women to avail themselves of their 

9 

equality. The Soviet Constitution, and the whole Soviet so¬ 
cial, economic and cultural system guarantee the practical 
reality of the equality which woman enjoys with man in the 
eyes of the law. And among the factors contributing to this 
are the public health service, state social insurance, the mea¬ 
sures for protecting the welfare and interests of mother and 
child, the granting of maternity leave with full pay, and the 
wide network of maternity hospitals, child nurseries and 
kindergartens. 

Suffice it to say that before the war 1,300,000 children were 
accommodated in daytime nurseries, where they were assured 
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proper feeding, nurture and upbringing while their parents 
were at work. 

# * # 

The solidarity of the diverse nations which constitute the 
US.S.R. is based on the equality enjoyed by all its citizens— 
irrespective of nationality or race—in all spheres of economic, 
cultural, social and political life, an equality not only pro- 
1 1 aimed in the Soviet Constitution, but scrupulously observ¬ 
ed in practice. 

The Soyiet public health system is one of the cardinal 
factors in this policy of national equality. In its owm 
sphere, it practises the general State policy of extending the 
utmost assistance to the iormcrly oppressed nationalities, 
helps to stamp out the social disease to which they were a 
prey in Tsarist times and is raising the level of public 
health in all parts of tbe vast country. 

A few figures will illustrate this. Since the establishment 
of Soviet rule the total number of hospitals in the cities of 
the U.S.S.R. have increased over fivefold; but tbe proportional 
increase in tbe formerly backward nationality regions is far 
greater, being 75-fold in the Tajik Republic, 30-fold in the 
Kirghiz Republic, 25-fold in the Armenian Republic and 14 fold 
in the Moldavian Republic. 

A similar process is to be observed in rural areas. Since 
October 1917, the number of rural medical centres has in¬ 
i'ceased on an average three and a-half fold, but in the Kir¬ 
ghiz Republic it increased 07-fold, in the Uzbek Republic 
34-fold, in the Kazakh Republic 23-fold and in the Georgian 
Republic 19-fold. 

It is the policy of the Soviet government to raise the 
backward nationalities to the level of the most advanced in 
all spheres, and this applies equally to medicine and public 
health. 

# # # 

In the Soviet Union all citizens are guaranteed the 
right to work. 

Unemployment was abolished in our country long ago. 
Even to-day, after the second World War, when the spectre 
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of unemployment haunts many another country, the problem 
«loes not exist in the U.S.S.R. Its socialist, planned organi¬ 
sation of economy, and the steady and continuous growth of 
the national productive forces render unemployment impossible.. 

While granting and guaranteeing every able-bodied citizen 
the right to work, the Soviet government sees to it that the 
worker enjoys proper conditions of rest and leisure, so that 
he may recreate his health and strength for the further ]per¬ 
formance of socially-useful labour.' 

Here, too, the Soviet public health system plays a big 
part. The provision of suitable conditions for rest and rec¬ 
reation is the concern both of the State and of the trade 
unions. The following data gathered by the Central Statis¬ 
tical .Bureau of the L.S.S.K. will illustrate this side of the 
activities of the Soviet health service. In 1931), 2,078 sana¬ 
toria and 1,440 rest homes were functioning in the Soviet 
Union. The sanatoria could accommodate 224,005 persons 
and the rest homes li*3,097 persons at one time. In 1939, 
over 6,000,000 persons enjoyed these facilities, 1,740,000 of 
them in sanatoria and health resorts, and the remainder iu 
rest homes. 


II. PROPHYLAXIS AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH EDUCATION. 

O NE of the functions of the Soviet public health service, 
in addition to treating the sick, is to adopt measures for 
the prevention of sickness and disease. 

One of the most effective of these measures is the ensiir* 
ance of proper health conditions in industrial establishments. 

This is taken care of in the following way. Iu addition 
to the broad network of institutions which provide medical 
service to the population at their places of residence, every 
industrial establishment has its own medical point. In the 
big factories it is under the charge of a doctor, with one or 
several other doctors and nurses to assist him. In small 
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establishments it is under the charge of a qualified nurse. 

It is the function of these medical points to render medi¬ 
cal assistance, to take prophylactic measures, and to exercise 
supervision over general sanitary conditions. It renders first 
aid in cases of accident or sudden illness. If the case is 
serious, the medical point, after rendering first aid, sends 
the patient to a polyclinic or hospital. 

In the bigger industrial establishments these points are 
regular medical departments (and are in fact so called) which 
render more specialised medical treatment, in addition to 
first aid. The patient’s chance of recovery, and sometimes 
even his life, depend upon the timeliness and efficiency of the 
aid rendered. 

The medical points exercise surveillance over the hygiene 
of labour and the general sanitary conditions in the plant. 
The medical point is one of the departments of the factory 
and, therefore, one of the responsibilities of the manager, who 
is accountable before the law for the maintenance of proper 
sanitation and hygiene and for the observance of safety rules. 
But, as a public duty, the trade unions see to it that all the 
provisions of the law in this respect are scrupulously ob¬ 
served. 

The medical point sees to the maintenance of cleanliness 
in the factory, its shops and yards, to the purity of the drink¬ 
ing water supply and to the hygienic preparation of food in 
the factory’s dining rooms and canteens. It also supervises 
the creches and kindergartens provided for the children of the 
factory’s employees. And, *as we have said, it is its duty to 
see that safety provisions are properly observed. Every ac¬ 
cident, however slight, is reported to the medical point, which 
immediately investigates and adopts measures to prevent a 
recurrence. 

The personnel of the medical' point keep track of the 
health of the workers, recommend, when necessary, rest or 
arrange for treatment in hospital, sanatorium or health 
resort, or deal with the transference of a worker to other 
jobs more suited to his or her state of health. They conduct 
^education on questions of health and hygiene among the 
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workers and when occasion arises make inoculations against 
small-pox, intestinal diseases, and so on. 

But while the medical point is an organic part of the 
factory, it is at the same time part of the system of the 
Ministry of Health, to which it is responsible. It is there¬ 
fore independent of local influence. It is empowered to insist 
upon the unreserved fulfilment of its orders and to take legal 
action against offenders. 

Health Propaganda and Inspection 

Health propaganda among the urban and rural popula¬ 
tion has reached wide dimension in the U.K.S.R. It is 
mainly conducted in connection with four classes of practical 
health supervision and inspection; 

(1) Municipal health inspection —which sees to the proper 
maintenance of a water supply and sanitation, the cleaning 
of streets, squares and public gardens, house sanitation and 
removal of garbage. To-day, when the country is engaged 
in the gigantic task of post-war rehabilitation, sanitary ins¬ 
pection has assumed an increased importance in such matters 
as the planning and laying-out. of inhabited places, selection 
of building sites, orientation of streets, water supply, drain¬ 
age and garbage disposal. 

(2) School health inspection —which exercises supervision 
over sanitary conditions in schools and other child institutions 
(nurseries, kindergartens, orphanages) and the physical de¬ 
velopment of school children. By a law, which was signed by 
Lenin in 1022, the school doctor is obliged to examine every 
school child twice a year and to keep an anthropometric record 
of Ms physical development. At the beginning of the school 
year he advises the school staff on how to organise the class 
rooms (e.g., arrangement of desks in accordance with the size, 
eyesight and hearing of the scholars), and at the end of the 
school year he makes a report on the physical development of 
each child during the year and advises its parents how best to 
arrange its summer vacation. 
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Before tlie war (1940) there were over 6,000 summer camps 
for children of school age (known as Young Pioneer camps), 
which were attended l»y about 2,000,000 children, wlrile 450,000 
other children took courses of treatment in children’s sana¬ 
toria. 

(3) Food inspection —which exercises supervision over all 
places and establishments where food is stored, distributed or 
sold (warehouses, storages, shops, markets, restaurants and 
buffets), or where it is processed or served (canning factories, 
public dining rooms). It is the duty of the food inspectors not 
only to see that proper hygiene is maintained in the processing 
and handling of food, but also to strive for the improvement of 
the nation’s diet—the maintenance of an adequate supply of 
vitamins, for instance—and to inculcate hygienic food 
principles. 

(4) Lastly, industrial health inspection —which, as we have 
already seen, supervises sanitary conditions in ull places of 
employment and enforces safety regulations. 


Anti-Epidemic Serviee 

An important role in the prevention of disease is played 
by the Anti-Epidemic Service of the F.S.S.K A special staff 
of trained doctors—epidemiologists—are entrusted with the 
work of inoculation, detection of infectious diseases, sending 
to hospital of infectious patients and disinfection. 

How widely inoculation is practiced ill the U.S.S.K. may 
be seen from the fact that In the last pre-war year (1940), 1,001 
persons per 10,000 were inoculated in the R.S.F.S.R., 1,033 in 
1 lie Ukraine, and 1,004 in Byelorussia. All infanta, without 
exception, are inoculated against small-pox and tuberculosis 
before they are weaned. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Anti Epidemic Service, there 
has been a striking decrease in the outbreak of epidemic disea¬ 
ses in the U.S.S.K. as compared with pre-revolutionary times. 
Some diseases have been completely stamped out. For over 
two decades there have been uo epidemics of plague, cholera 
or small pox, all of which were formerly rife, particularly in 
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the border regions of Russia. The incidence of typhoid has 
decreased 80 per cent., diphtheria 75 per cent., and scarlatina 
55 per cent. Before the war there were only isolated cases 
of typhus. 

Anti-epidemic work is centred mainly in the epidemiologi¬ 
cal stations which are to be found in every Ig-rge city and 
district capital. Each has the following departments : 
(1) statistical department—to keep track of the health of the 
population, which is essential for the proper planning of anti- 
epidemic work; (2) laboratory department—sanitary and 
microbiological; here are analysed specimens of food, drink¬ 
ing water, etc., submitted by the sanitary inspectors, and 
sputum, throat smears, and so on, submitted by the epidemio¬ 
logists; (3) disinfection department; and (4) inoculation 
department—against small pox, intestinal diseases, child in¬ 
fections diseases, and others. 

We thus see that the sanitary authorities and the anti- 
epidemic authorities work hand in hand, which is highly 
important for the maintenance of the health of the population 
and the prevention of epidemic disease. 

III. PUBLIC HEALTH METHODS 

T HE Soviet, revolution completely smashed the Tsarist 
bureaucratic machine and created a new system of 
administration. 

The question arose of instituting a People’s Commissariat 
of Health. But in view of the magnitude of the task 
envisaged—the creation of a system which would take care of 
every aspect of the people’s health—Lenin advised that there 
should be no hurry in setting up a central government organ 
of public health. He suggested that local bodies be first created 
in the localities ; otherwise, he said, the new Commissariat 
would be “a general without an army.” However, less tliau 
a year later, on July 11, 1918 the Soviet Government found it 
possible to institute a People’s Commissariat of Health, as the 
“central organ directing all the health and sanitary affairs of 
the R.H.F.S.R.” 
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Every phase of the health of the population in general,, 
and of the individual citizen in particular, comes within the 
scope of the People’s Commissariat of Health. It is a gigan¬ 
tic system, with numerous medical centres, curative institu¬ 
tions, sanatoria, health resorts and sanitary bodies all over 
the country under its direct charge. 

The development of the Soviet health system has been 
planned in all its stages. This was vital in the initial days of 
the Soviet State, when civil war, foreign intervention and 
blockade plunged the country into extreme hardship and dis¬ 
tress and led to severe outbreaks of epidemic disease. It made 
possible the rapid development of the public health system in 
the subsequent years of peaceful construction. It ensured 
the even distribution of medical institutions all over the 
country, and helped to raise public health in the backward 
regions of the country to the level of the more advanced. The 
benefits of planning were particularly felt during the last war, 
when the country was invaded by Fascist hordes and large 
areas delivered over to Nazi rapine and destruction. 

Centralised direction and planning facilitate the training, 
selection and distribution of medical personnel. This, too, is 
a. function of the Ministry of Health. Instruction in the 
medical schools, as in all Soviet higher educational establish¬ 
ments, is practically free. The annual fees do not exceed a 
sum equal to the monthly stipend which DO per cent, of the 
students receive. Furthermore, about tO per cent, of the 
students, in addition to all students who served in the armed 
forces in the last war, are exempted from payment of all fees. 
On graduation, the young physicians are directed by the 
Ministry of Health to serve for a period of years in places 
where they are most needed. Since the end of the war, many 
of the medical graduates, for example, are sent to the formerly 
German-occupied regions, where the medical service was com¬ 
pletely destroyed by the Nazi invaders. 

A planned state medical service benefits the doctors them¬ 
selves. In the TT.S.S.R. there is no such thing as unemploy¬ 
ment among medical workers. On the contrary the demands 
of the rapidly developing state health services can barely be 
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met by the annual flow of graduates from the medical schools*,- 
large as they are. 

In the U.S.S.R., every doctor, in addition to serving in 
state institutions, has the right to conduct a private practice. 

There are also a few polyclinics run by medical specialists 
on a co-operative basis, which, unlike the state polyclinics, 
render their services for payment. But they, of course, 
play a minor role in comparison with the state medical service, 
with its extensive system of institutions at which services 
are free and available to all citizens. 

It is a matter of honour with Soviet medical men to give 
each one of their patients the best possible treatment and to- 
assist in a speedy cure. If necessary, they can consult with, 
or direct patients to specialists who are attached to every poly¬ 
clinic and hospital. They can procure the most expensive 
treatments for patients or have them placed in hospitals. 
Soviet doctors take professional pride in seeing that the hos¬ 
pital, polyclinic, dispensary or medical point to which they 

are attached is well-equipped and works efficiently. 

# * # 

Another distinctive feature of the Soviet public health 
service is that it enlists the co-operation of the population in 
its work. 

Lenin wrote in 3918 that the Soviets must “educate the 
entire working population, to a man, to take an independent 
part in the admin stratum of the state, and that not in theory, 
but in practice.” 

This is the principle followed by the Soviet health service. 
Its motto has always been: “The health of the people is the 
affair of the people themselves.” 

The general public, was enlisted in building up the health 
organisation in the difficult early years of Soviet government. 
During the Civil War, when epidemics, especially of typhus, 
were rife, voluntary “cleanliness committees” were set up by 
public initiative everywhere, in town and country, in factories, 
workshops, houses and Red Army units. It was the self-im¬ 
posed duty of these committees to see that cleanliness was 
maintained in homos and public places, that public baths and 
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laundries operated efficiently and so on. The part played by 
public initiative in stamping out epidemics cannot be exagge¬ 
rated. 

Wheu the first mother and child welfare centres were set 
up, women’s organisations did a lot to find premises and to 
furnish and repair them ; they sewed and mended clothes for 
the children and took measures to have them properly provid¬ 
ed with food. In those trying days such public assistance was 
invaluable. 

Every Soviet of Workers' and Peoples’ Deputies, both in 
town and country, has its public health section. Directed by 
members of the Soviet, they rely upon the assistance of a 
regular army of volunteers. While not interfering with the 
medical side of the local health institutions, they assist them 
in such matters as having repairs done to their premises, in 
securing furniture and fittings, and obtaining fuel. 

During the last war these voluntary assistants helped 
materially to maintain the work of the medical and sanitary 
institutions at a high level. In the villages they see that the 
water supply is kept pure and that streets and market places 
are properly cleaned, and assist the medical workers in mea¬ 
sures for preventing contagious diseases. 

The public health authorities arrange short courses of ins¬ 
truction for these voluntary health and sanitary inspectors and 
regularly call them together at meetings to discuss their work 
.and to exchange experiences. 

Health education is promoted with the help of news¬ 
papers, books, lectures, the cinema and radio. 

In the cities, such public education is organised and direct¬ 
ed by health education centres. Each such centre lias a per¬ 
manent exhibition, to which it invites the inhabitants of its 
district, sends out lectures to factories and offices, and helps 
to enlist and train volunteer public health inspectors. 

The Red Cross Society and the Red Crecsent Society are 
two of the biggest agencies for the propagation of health know¬ 
ledge. Before the war the Red Cross had a membership of 
■8,000,000, which during the war increased to 12,000,000. 
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It may be truly said that public health during the war 
,become the affair of the public at large, who realised its im¬ 
portance for victory over the enemy. In this period the Red 
Cross trained 282,000 nurses and 498,000 female first-aid 
workers. It provided 505,000 blood donors. Six hundred thou¬ 
sand members of the Red .Cross helped to take care of the 
wounded in army hospitals. Its members saw to the main- 
tenaoice of cleanliness in dwelling houses, helped to disinfect 
clothing and to build public bath houses, and looked after the 
sick and aged and the families of disabled soldiers. Members 
of the Red Cross performed a truly patriotic service during 
the war. 

In the countryside, the centre of health education, as of 
cultural activities, is the village reading room, where hygiene 
and sanitation are inculcated by talks, lectures and the show¬ 
ing of films. 

Another health measure in which the assistance of the 
public is enlisted is in the planting of trees and shrubs in 
inhabited places, and in the laying out of public gardens and 
recreation parks. 

*. * * 


The Soviet public health service maintains a close contact 
with medical science which, in its turn, through the numer¬ 
ous research institutes and laboratories, draws upon the rich 
experience gathered by the country’s broad net work of hos¬ 
pitals and polyclinics. 

At the time the People’s Commissariat of Health was ins¬ 
tituted it set up a Scientific Medical Council, to which the 
country's most eminent medical men were invited. 

The Scientific Medical Council examines all questions of 
public health demanding scientific investigation and elucida¬ 
tion. It is divided into sections, each dealing with some 
special branch : epidemiology, food, mother and child welfare, 
etc. The Council passes on the plans of scientific w r ork of the 


medical research institutes and medical colleges and helps to 
promote their activities. 

On July 30, 1944, w hen the war of the Soviet Union with 
-Germany was already in its fourth year, the Soviet Govern- 
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ment decided to found an Academy of Medical Sciences. This 
was one more demonstration of the fact that in the Soviets 
Union no obstacles, not even the immense difficulties and hard¬ 
ships of the biggest war in history, are allowed to hinder the 
progress of medical science. 

The list of initial members of the Academy was announced 
on November 14, 1944. It included, among other scientists 
of world renown, A. Abrikosov, director of the Institute of 
Pathological Anatomy and of the Moscow" First Medical 
School; A. Bogomolets, President of the Ukrainian Academy, 
of Sciences, known in the Soviet Union and abroad for his 
work on the reactive (protective) forces of the organism ; N. 
Burdenko, founder of the Soviet neuro-surgical school ; L. 
Orbeli and K. Bykov, w r ho are carrying on the work of the 
great physiologist, Ivan Pavlov ; B. Zbarsky, the biochemist, 
who devised the method of embalming the body of Lenin, and 
V, Filatov, who is renowned for his method of transplanting 
tissue. 

The best of the research institutes in medical biology, 
hygiene, microbiology, epidemiology, clinical medicine, pedia¬ 
trics, psychiatry, and others have been placed under the charge 
of the new Academy of Medical Sciences. The latter’s acti¬ 
vities thus embrace all branches of medicine. 

Additional members to the new Academy were elected at 
its second session (October 28-November 2, 1945). 

At this 1945 session a number of papers were read review¬ 
ing recent w T ork in the various branches of medicine and in 
public health organisation. "They dealt with problems both 
of pure science and of practical work. Among the most inter 
esting of the pure science papers w r ere those of Orbeli on “Tlic 
Mechanism and Co-ordination of Movement,” and of Logo 
molets and Speransky on “The Protective Forces of the Orga 
nism.” Many of the papers dealt with practical problems of 
the post-war period, e.g., “On the Effects of the War on 
Sanitation and Measures to Eliminate Them,” by N. Semashko 
“The Ilygiene of Inhabited Places,” by A. Sysin ; “Problems, 
of Epidemiology,” by L. Gromashevsky ; “Neurological Pro 
tdems,” by N. Grashchenkov, and “Theoretical and Practical 
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.Problems of Obstetrics and Gynaecology,” by N. Malinovsky. 

This interest in how to repair speedily and effectively the 
-damage caused by the war, assumes additional importance 
from the fact that the Soviet Union has drawn up a Five-Year 
Plan of national economic development, in which the develop¬ 
ment of the public health service is an integral part. 

Medical research in the U.S.S.R. is conducted not only 
in the institutes of the Academy of Medical Sciences, not only 
in big scientific centres like Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Khar¬ 
kov and Tbilisi, but also in distant and small laboratories. 

There is a widespread desire among Soviet medical men 
to perfect their scientific knowledge. For this purpose they 
have at their disposal numerous laboratories in all parts of 
the country, an extensive scientific literature and the oppor¬ 
tunity of consulting eminent scientists both in the big centres 
and in the provinces. Scientific work in the U.S.S.R., there 
fore, although highly centralised, may in this sense ne said 
•to be decentralised. 

Naturally, in the provinces, scientific research is chiefly 
devoted to local problems. The Institute of Tropical Diseases 
in Turkestan (directed by Prof. Isayev), for instance, has 
done important work on Leischmaniosis, oriental sore and 
tropical fever, and valuable results have been obtained from 
the researches on tick encephalitis in the Far East. Research 
work is being carried on in many large hospitals in the cities. 

Soviet medical workers are firm believers in the unity of 
scientific theory and practice. 


IV. FIGURES TELL THE STORY OF PROGRESS 

A FEW facts and figures will illustrate the progress 
made by the public health service in the period of 
Soviet rule. The growth of hospital facilities is characteristic 
in this respect. 

In 1913 the number of hospital beds (including psych¬ 
iatric) in all Russia totalled 175,690. By 1941 the number 
.had risen to 772,727, almost a five fold increase. 



But even more important than this quantitative progress 
is the improvement in the conditions of the hospitals, which 
for their equipment and the qualifications of their staffs are 
above all comparison with the hospitals of Tsarist times. They 
are provided with all the apparatus and equipment necessary 
for proper diagnosis and cure—with laboratories, X-ray, and 
physico-therapeutical apparatus, and so on. 

The number of polyclinics and out-patient hospitals in 
the cities was 13,461 in 1941, as compared with 1,230 in 1913, 
more than a tenfold increase. And here, too, the improved 
quality of the service is no less important than the numerical 
increase. 

Polyclinic (including out-patient hospital) service in the 
U.S.S.R. is organised in the following way. Each polyclinic 
serves a definite city area, for the sanitary conditions of which 
and for the health of whose inhabitants it is responsible. The 
physicians and surgeons have definite reception hours at the 
polyclinic, and spend the rest of their working day visiting 
patients in their homes and exercising general supervision 
over the sanitary condition of their area. The polyclinic doc¬ 
tors in course of time become very closely familiar with the 
area they serve and with its inhabitants, and are able to adopt 
or propose any necessary prophylactic measures. The know¬ 
ledge which the doctors acquire of the inhabitants of their 
area, of their working and home conditions, helps them in 
diagnosing and treating cases of sickness. Doctors also re¬ 
ceive first, warning of outbreaks of infectious disease in their 
area. They may be said to be family physicians in the true 
sense of the word. 

In Tsarist days qualified medical treatment at home was 
beyond the means of the vast majority of the population. 
Statistics show that in 1913 only 391,400 doctor’s visits were 
paid to homes. Compare this with the 29,371,100 doctors’ 
visits in the last pre-war year, 1940. These visits, like medi¬ 
cal service in general, are free, which relieves Soviet citizens 
of that worry and care which in time of sickness weighs so 
liea-rily on the poorer sections of the population in other 
countries. 
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Tlie most highly qualified of the hospital institutions in 
the U.S.S.K. are the so-called “dispensaries .’’ They are out¬ 
patient hospitals (although sometimes they have a few beds 
for in-patients) which specialise in one disease' e.g., tuber¬ 
culosis, cancer or venereal diseases. They are almost entirely 
a product of Soviet times, and their number grew rapidly with 
the formation of the People’s Commissariat of Health. 

There were only 43 city tuberculosis dispensaries in 1913; 
in 1928 their number had grown to 498, and in 3941 to 1,048. 
The figure for venereal disease dispensaries are : 12 in 1913, 
800 in 1928, and 1,498 in 1941. The dispensaries in other 
branches, e.g., neuro-psychiatry, tumours, are entirely Soviet 
creations. 

The functions of the dispensaries are very wide: they 
diagnose cases and give qualified treatment, they ascertain 
seats of the disease and take measures to eliminate them, 
they provide material assistance for patients in ease of need, 
arrange sanatorium treatment for them, and so on. 

The following figures will illustrate wnat is being done 
in the sphere of mother and child welfare. Accommodation 
in maternity hospitals in the cities increased from 5,192 
beds in 1913 to 73,012 beds in 1941. As compared with nine 
mother and child centres in cities in 1913, there were 3,491 in 
1941. In 3913 creches in the cities could accommodate 530 
children, in 1941 they could accommodate 554,448 children. 

In many of the national republics, mother and child wel¬ 
fare institutions have existed only in Soviet times. There 
were no such institutions before the revolution in Byelorussia, 
Armenia, Kazakhstan, Kirghizia, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and 
the territory of the present Karelo-Finnish Republic. To-day 
they are to be found even in the most remote parts of these re¬ 
publics. Kirghiz, Uzbek, Kazakh and Tajik women, who 30 
years ago could turn only to the fakir and the quack, and to 
whom qualified medical assistance was completely unknown, 
now avail themselves of the up-to-date service of the welfare 
centres. 
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V. MEDICINE IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS 

T HE medical service is as highly organised in the country - 

I side as in the towns and it is conducted on the planned 
.lines characteristic of the whole public health system. 

The countryside is divided into medical districts, each of 
which has a general hospital, a maternity hospital and an out¬ 
patient hospital, together with a number of subsidiary medi¬ 
cal institutions (mother and child welfare pentres, creches, 
tuberculosis and venereal disease dispensaries, etc.). In large 
districts, medical points are set up in the remote settlements. 
These points are staffed by qualified nurses and hospital dres¬ 
sers, working under the supervision of the district doctor. In 
cases difficult of diagnosis or cases requiring operation, the 
doctor sends his patient to the central hospital of the nearest 
eity, or even to the central hospital of the region or Republic. 
It is estimated that nearly 20 per cent, of those who attend 
city polyclinics and nearly 20 per cent, of the patients in city 
hospitals come from rural districts. 

In 1941 there were 13,512 rural medical districts in the 
I'.S.S.R., as compared with 4,387 in 1913. The districts are 
smaller in area than they w r ere in former days, and some of 
them have two or three district doctors, in addition to the 
medical points (where such are needed). 

To encourage doctors to work in rural districts, they are 
offered higher pay and free quarters, light, fuel, and so on. 
They are also given the opportunity of periodically attending 
refresher courses in the larger medical centres. 

A question repeatedly raised at meetings of the Health 
Commission of the League of Nations, w T as that of the unsatis¬ 
factory state of medical aid in the rural districts of European 
and American countries. The question was to be discussed by 
the commission before the war. The report prepared for the 
conference cited the free, public and highly-qualified rural me¬ 
dical service of the U.S.B.R. as a model. Unfortunately, owing 
to the outbreak of the war, the conference was never held. 

In 1941 there were 2,304 mother and child welfare centres 
in the rural districts of the U.S.S.R. Rural nurseries provid¬ 
ed permanent or seasonal accommodation for 4,345,600 child- 
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a*en. There were no tuberculosis uor venereologieal dispensa¬ 
ries, nor epidemiological nor malarial stations in the Bussiau 
rural districts in Tsarist times but in 1941 their numbers were 
180, 558, 1,700, and 2,945 respectively. 

VI. 130,000 DOCTORS; 46,000 NURSES 
AND ORDERLIES 


T HEBE were 19,785 doctors in pre-revolutionary Russia 
on the eve of the First World War ; some 1,500 gradu¬ 
ated annually from the 15 medical schools, all of which were 
located in Central Russia. 

In 1941 there were 72 medical schools in the U.S.B.R., 


with a total enrolment of 100,000 students from among which 
20,000 doctors graduated annually. 

At the time of the attack of Nazi Germany on the 
L .S.IS.K., there were over 120,000 doctors in the U.H.S.R. 

The improvement here, too, has been qualitative as well 
as quantitative. The medical schools were far better equip¬ 
ped than before the revolution and were staffed by more 
highly qualified teachers. The curriculum was also greatly 


improved. 

A post-graduate school was founded in 1925 for the train¬ 
ing of professors of medicine. On January 1, 1940, it Had 
an enrolment of 2,921 students in various branches. 

Much; is being done in the U.S.S.R. to improve the quali¬ 
fications of doctors and to encourage them to specialise. For 
this, refresher courses, special courses run by the clinics of 
large hospitals, and scientific conferences held in provincial 

towns are proving of great value. . ^ 

In Tsarist Russia there was only one institute, in fet. 
Petersburg, which provided refresher courses for practicing 
doctors. It was supported by private contributions. An 
average of 300 doctors attended annually. This institute was 
considerably enlarged in Soviet times, and in 1940 was attend¬ 
ed by 3 100 doctors. In addition, similar institutes have 
been founded in Moscow. Kazan, Kharkov, Kiev, Tomsk ainl 
other cities. In i941 they gave instruction to neariy ia.OtH) 
doctors of whom some 2,000 were rural district doctors. 
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Minor medical personnel play a very important part in 
the Soviet public health service. Nurses and hospital dressers 
and orderlies are valuable assistants of the doctors in in¬ 
patient and out-patient hospitals, mother and child welfare 
centres, dispensaries and epidemiological institutions. In 
remote districts qualified nurses run medical points inde¬ 
pendently, under the occasional supervision of the district 
doctors. In 1941 the number of minor medical workers 
totalled 460,000 (a more than tenfold increase compared with 
the number for 1913), and averaged four to every qualified 
doctor. 

The system of training minor medical personnel has like¬ 
wise been greatly improved. The period of instruction for 
nurses is now four years. One third to one half of this time 
is devoted to practical training. Special refresher courses 
are provided for minor medical personnel of the public health 
service and special conferences are arranged for the benefit 
of nurses and hospital orderlies. 

The minor medical workers are just as enthusiastic and 
devoted to the service of the people as their more highly 
qualified colleagues, the physicians and surgeons. Their 
services during the war, both at the front and among the civil 
population, were inestimable. 

VII THE HEALTH SERVICE DURING THE WAR 

T HE war caused incalculable damage to the Soviet Union 
and inflicted immensfe suffering and hardship on its 
people. 

The Nazi invaders completely or partially destroyed 1,710 
cities and over 70,000 villages. They wiped out over 
6,000,000 buildings and left nearly 25,000,000 persons home¬ 
less. Among the cities to suffer most were Stalingrad, Sevas¬ 
topol, Leningrad, Kiev, Minsk, Odessa, Smolensk, Novgorod, 
Pskov, Orel, Kharkov, Voronezh and Rostov-on-Don. 

The Germans systematically plundered and destroyed 
Soviet medical institutions. They wrecked thousands of 
Iiospitals, polyclinics and dispensaries, nearly one thousand 
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sanatoria and rest homes, as well as 60 factories producing:, 
medical supplies and instruments. 

The medical supplies industry in the U.S.S.R. had been 
built up in Soviet times (Tsarist Russia imported 80 per cent, 
of its medical supplies and surgical instruments from abroad). 
In the nine years preceding the war the manufacture of sur¬ 
gical instruments increased nearly five-fold. 

Similarly, the number of chemist shops increased from 
4,700 in 1914 to 9,832 in 1941. 

The German invasion wrought terrific damage to this 
young industry. The war caused an immense migration of 
population from the threatened areas to the eastern parts 
of the country. It also necessitated the evacuation of indus¬ 
trial plants and government institutions, and was generally 
the cause of tremendous economic, transport, food and hous¬ 
ing difficulties. 

All this naturally had a deleterious effect on the health 
of the people and favoured the spread of infectious disease. 
The Nazis, too, did their best, to spread epidemics among the 
population, and thereby to infect the Red Army. They deli¬ 
berately placed typhus sufferers among the healthy, and dish 
persed the patients of infectious disease hospitals. 

In spite of these drastic conditions, the health authori¬ 
ties and the medical workers of the U.S.S.R. did not give 
way to dismay or panic, but on the contrary worked with 
greater energy and self-sacrifice than ever. The system of 
preventing and combating infectious disease worked with its 
methodical thoroughness, with the result that epidemics were 
suppressed at the outset and did not spread. 

Energetic and effective measures were taken to cope with 
the immense numbers of sick and wounded servicemen. In 
T942 alone, 10,000 doctors and surgeons were given special 
courses in field surgery in city hospitals, and 30,000 minor 

medical workers were trained. 

Effective treatment of the wounded in wartime largely 
depends upon the proper organisation of first aid in the front 
lines, timely evacuation, and efficient hospital service in the 
rear.' It was on these lines that the army medical service was 
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organised in tlie war. Qualified medical assistance was 
brought up as close to the front lines as possible, and often 
the^ initial operations and blood transfusions were performed 
literally under enemy fire. 

Mobile field hospitals were directed by qualified army 
surgeons, physicians and epidemiologists. Special disinfect- 
ing companies were attached to regiments, and mobile infec¬ 
tious disease hospitals took care of infectious cases, kept the 
Ked Army free from epidemics and thwarted the attempts of 
the enemy to introduce infection into its ranks. 

The treatment of the sick and wounded in the army base 
hospitals was conducted on model lines. The various wounds 
and diseases were treated in hospitals specialising in injuries 
to the central and peripheral nervous system, in jaw wounds, 
face wounds, injuries to the lungs, or in injuries to the 
urinary organs, etc. The services of the best medical forces 
in the country were enlisted for the war hospitals. 

The result was that over 70 per cent, of the wounjled 
were able to return to the ranks after treatment, as com¬ 
pared with 40-50 per cent, in the first world war, although 
the wounds and injuries caused by modern weapons of war¬ 
fare were incomparably more serious. In the first world 
war, 50 per cent, of the cases of w 7 ounds to the bladder ended 
fatally; in the recent war mortality from this cause was re¬ 
duced to ten per cent, or less. In the first world war eight 
per cent, of the wounds to limbs involved amputation; in this 
war the proportion of amputations was reduced to 2-3 per 
cent. ? 

In general, mortality in the Soviet army hospitals in the 
recent war did not exceed one per cent, of the patients. 

All the scientific research institutions dedicated their 
efforts to national defence. In medicine, important work waa 
done on the primary and secondary treatment of wounds, on 
the study of wound bacteria and the devising of specific biolo¬ 
gical preparations to combat them, on the discovery of 
methods of preventing loss of blood and of treating shock 
following wounds, on the most effective methods of blood 
transfusion, and so on. 
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The invaders seized and temporarily held some of the* 
most fertile parts of the country, which resulted in difficul 
ties in maintaining the country’s food supply. Science help¬ 
ed to relieve the situation by securing the adoption of new 
foods, and the introduction of vitamins, so as to combat the 
deleterious effects upon the population of reduced nourish" 
ment and lack of vitamins. 

PUBLIC HEALTH AND REHABILITATION 

A S the invading armies were driven back and the Reel 
Army recovered district after district, vigorous measures 
iwere at once taken to restore medical institutions and to 
rebuild the public health service. 

And when the war against the strong and treacherous 
enemy at last ended in complete victory and the Soviet 
country returned to peace, its medical scientists immediately 
undertook a study of the consequences of the war to health 
and sanitation, and of measures to repair the tremendous 
damage as speedily as possible. 

JNew methods had already been made during the war for 
combating tuberculosis and venereal diseases, for surgery and 
physiotherapy, for improved functioning of mother and 
child welfare centres and of sanatoria, etc. These are being 
added to as peaceful reconstruction increases. 

in spite of the immensity of war damage the number of 
polyclinics and out-patient hospitals functioning in the 
U.S.8.K. 011 January 1. 11)45, expressed as a percentage of 
those which existed in 1910, was 93 in the cities, and 97 in 
the rural districts. Indicative of the precautions taken 
against epidemic outbreaks is the fact that by the same date 
the number of beds in infectious disease hospitals had in¬ 
creased by 00 per cent, in the cities, and by over 300 per cent, 
in the rural districts, as compared with 1940. The number 
of epidemiological stations had increased by 38 per cent, and 
170 per cent, respectively. Large numbers of doctors and 
other medical personnel were sent to the occupied regions as 
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Boon as they were liberated—2,000 to the Ukraine, 350 to the 
Voronezh Region, 330 to Stalingrad, and so on. 

The rebuilding and re-starting of mother and child wel¬ 
fare institutions was a particularly formidable task in view 
of the exceptional thoroughness with which the Germans had 
turned their fury against them. However, here too, the 
achievements in restoration are remarkable, so much so, that 
on January 1, 1045, the number of welfare centres was 5 per 
cent, higher than in 1940. The number of children’s cots in 
infectious disease hospitals was nearly 60 per cent, higher on 
that date in the cities, and over 300 per cent, higher in the 
rural districts than in 1940. 

The restoration of maternity hospitals has proceeded at 
a slower pace, in view of the greater difficulties involved, the 
number on January 1, 1945 being 67 per cent, in the cities and 
83 per cent, in the rural districts of the number inl940. 

At any rate, these figures are illustrative of the speed 
with which the public health service in the U.S.S.R. is being 
restored after the war. 

Even more striking is the progress made in the regions 
.which suffered from the German occupation. The liberation 
of the Ukraine began in August, 1943, and was completed in 
October, 1944. The work of raising the medical institutions 
from their ruins began effectively only in 1944, yet by 
January 1, 1945, there were already in the Ukraine 1,637 hos¬ 
pitals and 3,447 polyclinics and out-patient, hospitals, as com¬ 
pared with 1,773 and 3,937 respectively on January 1,1941. 

These achievements ai% indeed astonishing, yet they are 
characteristic of what has been accomplished not only in the 
Ukraine, but also in Byelorussia, R.S.F.S.E. (Russia proper), 
and other devastated areas. 

The restoration of the medical institutions has been ac¬ 
companied by a marked improvement in the health of the 
people, and by the persistent elimination of sources of typhus 
and other epidemic diseases. 

The first post-war Five Year Plan for the development of 
the national economy of the U.S.S.R. provides both for the 
complete restoration of the public health system and for its 
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.further extension and improvement. The plans drawn up 
by the Ministry of Health provide for a big increase in the 
number of hospitals, polyclinics and medical districts. 

By the end of the Five-Year Plan period, maternity hos¬ 
pital accommodation will have increased 50 per cent, in the 
towns and 130 per cent, in the rural districts, as compared 
with 1945 ; city nurseries will accommodate 115,000 more child- 
xen than in 1945 (i.e., 12 per cent, of all children under three 
will be provided for, one-third of the nurseries being resi¬ 
dential), while the accommodation in sanatoria and health 
resorts will have doubled. 

Dispensaries sufficient for all sufferers from diseases of 
the heart and blood vessels, cancer and tuberculosis are plan¬ 
ned to make a close study of the effect of anti-tuberculosis 
vaccination on children and adults. 

Research scientists will study the effect of new anti¬ 
septics such as penicillin and aspirgillin. Further research 
is planned into a number of problems of physiology, develop¬ 
ing the legacy left by the great Russian physiologist Ivan 
Pavlov. 

Extensive engineering works are planned to destroy the 
breeding grounds of the malaria mosquito. The number of 
malaria treatment stations is to be extended, more medical 
expeditions are to be sent to malaria-infested regions, and 
more malaria specialists trained. 

Medical institutions in the rural districts will bo greatly 
increased; the number of medical districts will be doubled, 
the number of rural doctors will be increased 75 per cent., 
and of minor medical personnel (Hi per cent., while hospital 
accommodation will be 50 per cent, more than in 1945. 

Our aim is a hospital of 25 to 30 beds-for every rural 
centre, with therapeutic, gynaecological and infectious diseases 
sections, out-patient department and surgical ward, as well 
as anti-natal, child welfare, dental, tuberculosis and skin 
disease clinics. Each of these rural medical centres is to 
have a health propaganda department attached to it, and chil¬ 
dren’s nurseries. 
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The rebuilding of the ruined cities and villages is being 
designed with a view to making them healthier and more beau¬ 
tiful than they were before the war. The services of medical, 
sanitation and hygienic experts are being enlisted in the plan¬ 
ning and laying "out of the new urban and rural centres that 
will spring up on the ruins of the old. 

Such are the principle outlines of the public health service 
envisaged by the plan for the coming live years. And what is 
planned in the U.S.S.R. is usually carried out, as is corrobo¬ 
rated by the fact that all the earlier Five-Year-Plans were ful- 
iilled ahead of time. 

The success of the new live-year-plan for better health is 
assured—not only by the fact that the State, which is compi¬ 
ling it, has the means to implement it, but also bv the fact 
that the people who know wliat is needed, the medical workers 
in towns and villages, are helping to compile it, and discus 
sing every detail. 

-Needs and possibilities sometimes fail to agree. On the 
basis of the norm (number of hospital beds, doctors, and so 
on, per thousand of population in 1940) tlie Ministry works 
out what is required. These figures are then discussed by the 
State Planning Commission, and when the figures for the 
country as a whole have been correlated, it sometimes happens 
that needs exceed possibilities, and cuts have to be made. 

On tlie other hand, the State Planning Commission on 
many occasions is able not only to accede to the requests put 
forward by the Ministry, but even to give more than is asked. 
This is particularly the case with the non-Kussian republics, 
each of whose fdans is discussed separately. 

Here is an example: the Ukraine planned to increase the 
number of beds in rural hospitals by 50,000 before 3950. The 
Ministry of Health and the State Planning Commission dis¬ 
cussed this figure, and decided that the increase ought to be 
not 50,000, but 60,000. Georgia planned to create 50 hygiene 
and epidemic stations. The Ministry increased this figure to 
80. Byelorussia wanted to train 4,300 doctors during the five- 
year period. But the Planning Commission, in view of the con- 
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dition in which the Germans left the health services of this- 1 
republic, decided that the correct figure for the period would 
be 7,000. 

This is a particularly interesting case, because the 
Byelorussian authorities had based their figure on the number 
of doctors they could train in the medical schools of their own 
republic. The Planning Commission offered an additional 
2,700 doctors from amongst those graduating from the medical 
schools of Moscow, Leningrad and other cities. 

Every war is a severe test. But the severity of the war 
which the Soviet Union waged against the Fascist invaders 
and fought to a victorious conclusion was without precedent in. 
history. 

The Soviet health service stood up to this test with credit. 
Its personnel displayed unbounded devotion to the welfare of 
the people during the war. It is now rapidly repairing the 
damage done by the war and enthusiastically planning its 
further development in the coming five yearw. 

APPENDICES 

(a) 


From the LAW ON THE Ell E-TEAR PLAN for the 
.Rehabilitation and Development of the National Economy 
of the U.S.S.R., 1946-50, adopted on March 18, 1946. 

“ . . . The number of children accommodated in kindergar¬ 
tens in 1950 shall be increased to 2,260,000, or double the num¬ 
ber in 1940. Full provision shall be made for the upbringing 
in children’s homes at the charge of the state of children who 
lost their parents in the period of the Patriotic War. 

In the formerly occupied regions, schools and other educa¬ 
tional establishments, scientific institutes, museums, theatres, 
cinemas, clubs, libraries and reading-rooms destroyed by the 
enemy shall be rehabilitated. 

By 1950 accommodation in hospitals shall be increased to 
985,000 beds as compared with 710,000 in 1940, accommodation 
in permanent creches to 1,251,000 places as compared with 
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859,000 in 1940, and the number of medical consultation centres 
for women and children, children’s hospitals and milk kitchens 
increased. 

The network of rest homes and sanatoria for workers, 
peasants and professional workers shall be fully restored and 
accommodation in sanatoria raised to 250,000 places and in 
rest homes to 200,000 places. 

Medical treatment shall be provided for invalids of the 
Patriotic War, this to include treatment in hospitals, rest 
homes and sanatoria, and the manufacture of artificial limbs 
of high quality for war invalids shall be organised. 

The production of medicaments and surgical instruments 
and appliances shall be increased by 1950 to a total value of 
1,200 million roubles, representing an 85 per cent, increase over 
1940. The mass production of high-grade modern surgical 
instruments and of the latest tested medicaments shall be 
organised. ...” 

(b) 

A MOSCOW PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

By A. Uspensky 

E ACH of the 15 Moscow districts has its own public health 
department, responsible for maintaining the municipal 
sanitary services, preventing epidemics and providing the 
population with efficient, free medical care. 

The medical officer of health of the Krasnaya Presnya 
district is Dr. Milovidskaya. A deputy to the District Soviet, 
she has been in her present post for six years. This grey¬ 
haired woman, with her youthful, lively face, wears three de¬ 
corations, including the Defence of Moscow Medal. 

The health department is one of the departments of the 
District Soviet, which allocates to it about 22 million roubles 
a year. At the service of the citizens is a net work of poly¬ 
clinics, dispensaries, hospitals and other institutions conducted 
by the department. 

Let us suppose you live in the Krasnaya Presnya district. 
Should you fall ill, the first thing you do is to apply to one of 
the district polyclinics, where you will be directed to the proper 
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‘Specialist. There are ten. such polyclinics, in the Krasnaya 
Presnya district, live of them attached to big industrial enter¬ 
prises. Those at the Trekhgornaya Textile Mills, the tramway 
depot and the university are ‘‘closed” institutions, catering 
only for the workers and office employees, teachers and stu¬ 
dents. The remaining polyclinics cater for the general public. 

In addition to these polyclinics, we have in fifteen of the 
smaller factories medical clinics staffed by a doctor and several 
assistants and nurses. Someone is on duty at all hours of the 
■day and night. 

But to return to you—the patient. Let us suppose you are 
not well enough to go to the polyclinic. In that case you can 
summon the local physician to your home. The district is 
divided into 41 localities and each locality has a physician 
whose sole job it is to visit patients at home. If the visiting 
doctor tinds that you need specialised aid, he will call for a 
consultant. lie issues your sick-leave certificate, which entitles 
you to benelit while away from work. 

If you need hospital treatment, the local doctor will 
arrange for you to enter the district hospital. If more specia¬ 
lised aid is required, he will introduce you to the clinic or 
scientific institution best suited to your needs. 

The Krasnaya Prcsuya health department runs a number of 
specialised dispensaries, including a tuberculosis dispensary, 
which has a record of all tubercular patients. The dispensary 
staff arranges treatment for them, keeps an eye on their living 
and working conditions, and books accommodation for them in 
sanatoria. It also keeps in touch with all persons in constant 
contact with the patients. These contacts are obliged to under¬ 
go regular medical examination, so that the disease, should 
they contract it, may be arrested right at tbe beginning. 

Other services include a psycho-neurological clinic, a 
physio therapeutic clinic with facilities for hydropathic and 
electrical treatment and mud baths, cancer and malaria treat¬ 
ment clinics, two gynaecological dispensaries (which maintain 
branches in the large enterprises), a district gynaecological hos¬ 
pital and maternity home, and two polyclinics for children bet¬ 
ween the ages of 4 and 14. 
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Last, but not least, the district health department con¬ 
ducts eight creches, where working mothers may leave their 
children during the day, and also a number of creches where 
children may spend the whole week, their mothers taking them 
home on Sundays. 

The children's hospital, with its 500 beds, is the pride of 
Krasnaya Presnya. 

The department conducts regular medical inspections at 
all the schools and children’s homes in the district, and is res¬ 
ponsible for compulsory vaccinations against small-pox and 
diphtheria. Children needing special care are directed bv the 
children's polyclinics to sanatoria. 

The child health centres run courses in child care which are 
extremely popular with mothers—and grand-mothers too. And 
all treatments, all services are entirely free of charge. 

(C) 

AN ARCTIC PEOPLE DISCOVERS MEDICINE 

By P. Parkov 

I NCONGRUOUS as it may seem, shortages may be a baro¬ 
meter of progress. That is the case, for instance, with the 
medical sendees in the Nenets National Area in the Far North. 

The area wants more skilled personnel, more health cen¬ 
tres, more medical supplies. They want to see existing medical 
centres improved, the training of practitioners expanded, 
health education given wider scope. “More and better"’ is the 
watchword. 

Only a comparatively short time ago the cry was for some¬ 
thing quite different. The area clamoured for some medical 
attention to alleviate the catastrophic situation brought about 
by tsarist domination, for any kind of health services, and for 
at least some medical institutions. 

This change, from a cry for “something to begin with” to 
a drive for expansion and improvement, is typical of the Nenets 
National Area as a whole, whatever field you like to take. 
It is something that has taken place since the Soviet revolu¬ 
tion of 1917. 

Before the establishment of Soviet power the inhabitants 
of this huge, sparsely populated territory of 80,500 square miles 
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.had very little except a rigorous inhospitable land washed in 
the west, north-west and north by the icy White, Barents and 
Kara seas—and even that land was not theirs. They simply 
were born, herded their reindeer in the primitive way countless 
generations of nomad forefathers had done, and died ignorant 
of the life and ways of the big world beyond the harsh, treeless 
tundra. 

The tsarist regime, with its rapacious exploitation of the 
northern peoples, and utter disregard for their welfare, contri¬ 
buted to their high mortality. Statistics show that these smal 
nations on the outskirts of the Russian empire were headed for 
extinction at breakneck speed. According to the 1897 census 
not only was the birth rate nullified by the death rate among 
some of the northern peoples, but their numbers dwindled by as 
much as 10 per cent, annually. Most children did not live to 
adolescence. 

Smallpox, trachoma, syphilis and tuberculosis raised 
mortality to a staggering ligure. Nothing was done to prevent 
the calamitous trend, nor was there anybody to stop it; in 
all the pre-revolutionary North there was an average of one 
•doctor to each 102,600 square miles of territory. Who could 
make a journey of 400 miles to see a physician? And had the 
people done so, could the doctor have attended to them all? 

What did stop the deadly process was the establishment 
of Soviet power in Russia. The small nations of the North, 
like all others inhabiting the territory of the Soviet Union, 
acquired equal rights to live like humane. More than that 
—the Soviet state exerted every effort to enable them to realise 
their right to equality in practice. It began by establishing 
a state authority expressing the will of the people, and went 
on to change every aspect of life in this once forgotten north¬ 
ern wildernes. 

The new times have brought to the people of the north 
the realisation that they are now the masters of their des¬ 
tinies. Reindeer raising, fishing and trapping have developed 
into profitable industries. New settlements have sprung up 
like mushrooms. }A new administrative and cultural centre, 
the town of Naryan Mar, has come into being. Newspapers 
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are published for peoples who in tsarist times could not read. 
Education has been made compulsory for all the children, 
who attend schools in their native tongue. Clubs and other 
cultural institutions have been opened. In a word, the nomed 
reindeer herder, fisherman and hunter has been set on the 
high road progress and regeneration. 

By no means the least important of the measures taken 
to give a new lease of life to these northern dwellers is the 
development of health services during the Soviet years. >The 
area’s health budget for last year was 71 times as great as 
in 1929, when the Nenets National Area was organised as a 
separate administrative unit of the Russian Federation. 

In more tangible terms, this means that by the begining 
of this year there had been up 11 hospitals, two urban and 
live rural polyclinics, a maternity home and 23 medical aid 
stations as against the four hospitals, two dispensaries and 
one medical station in 1929. 

Other medical institutions include an epidemiological 
station, tuberculosis centres, children’s health centre, vene¬ 
real diseases dispensary and three pre-natal and post-natal 
clinics. '.There is still room for improvement, but the physi¬ 
cian has ceased to be the myth lie once was. Now he is within 
reach of those who need his services. 

To-day the Soviet, physician has penetrated to every sec¬ 
tion of this Arctic country, for where the district medical 
institutions do not reach, 11 mobile medical and health edu¬ 
cation stations conduct their work among the nomad section 
of the population. This work is not restricted to answering 
calls in critical cases, but is conducted as a sweeping offensive 
to root out the diseases which once carried off such large 
numbers of the Nenets and Komi people. Wholesale medical 
inspections are conducted district by district. In the 
Amderma District the big day for medical inspections is the 
traditional Nenets holiday, Reindeer Day (August 1), when 
all the nomad population of the district gathers to celebrate 
in the Kara Sea town of Amderma. Treatment is given on the 
spot where practicable and, if necessary, arrangements are 
made for long-term treatment. 
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Thanks to these and other measures, the death rate has 
been greatly reduced year by year. Smallpox has been eradi¬ 
cated completely. The incidence of trachoma has been greatly 
reduced. The same applies to other diseases. 

The greatest reward for the work done by the Soviet au¬ 
thorities—medical authorities in particular—is the rapid in¬ 
crease in the population, which has been taking place for 
some years now. The birth rate has rocketed. Infant mor¬ 
tality has dropped. The Nenets child who, not so long ago, 
would have had far less chance of living than of dying, now r 
has every opportunity of growing to husky adolescence and 
healthy maturity. 

The guarantee is an increasing number of children’s 
nurseries and health institutions and measures like the regis¬ 
tering of all children under three with the health authorities 
for regular observation, as has been done in Naryan-Mar. In 
Amderma, for instance, prophylactic quartz-lamp treatment is 
given to all youngsters even before they go to school. For 
tubercular children and those with a predisposition to this 
disease a special sanatorium has been set up at Naryan-Mar. 

All in all, the regeneration of the Nenets and other north¬ 
ern peoples is the result of a combined offensive by the medical 
man, the teacher and the industrial pioneer. An instance of 
this joint work is the promotion of vegetable growing with a 
\ iew to improving health standards—although tradition had 
it that this is no country for gardening. 

Modern farming, heartily backed by health workers, has 
proved, however, that hothouses and frames provide a feasible 
solution to the diet problem. Industry too is doing its share 
in this respect—as for example in Amderma, where hot water 
released by local power station is to be used to heat hot¬ 
houses. 

And so the Nenets, like his other northern brothers, has 
stepped on the high road of progress and health. If he ha a 
not yet arrived at his goal, he is well on the way there. And 
so that he may get there faster he wants more of the good 
things that he has already got—things that a little while ago 
he did not know existed. 







